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PREF  ACEL 


Xt  were  vain  to  search  for  the  origin  of  Weaving 
the  darkness  of  remote  ages,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  an  equal  claim  to  antiquity  with  any  of 
'the  odier  arts,  which  contribute  either  to  the  necessaries 
the  comforts,  or  the  luxuries  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
state  of  nature,  the  wants  of  man  are  comparatively  few, 
and  are  usually  supplied  by  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
means;  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  or  tribe  to  be  found 
in  the  savage  sitate,  however  rude  or  uncultivated,  who 
have  not  some  notions  of  interweaving  fibrous  substances 
into  cloth,  either  for  ornament  or  use ;  and  many  of  the 
productions  of  these  people  display  no  common  d^ee  of 
ingenui^^  It  is  not,  however,  till  nations  have  emeiged 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  advanced  considerably  in  civili- 
sation, and  begun  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  luxury, 
that  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  are  cultivated  with 
assiduity,  and  brought  to  their  most  refined  state  of  per- 
fection. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  civilized  people  of  whom 
there  are  any  authentic  records,  and  to  them  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
in  the  arts  and  sciences:  among  which  was  the  art  of 
Weaving,  especially  of  fine  linen,  for  which  they  were 
widely  &med.  The  IsraeUtes,  in  particular,  as  appears 
finom  the  book  of  Exodus,  had  acquired  an  extensive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  during  their  abode 
in  that  land;  for  we  find,  not  long  after  tlieir  departure 
thence,  the  names  of  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel,  the  greatest 
artists  of  their  time,  associated  with  the  graver,  the  em^ 
broiderer,  and  the  weaver,  in  preparing  the  ornaments  for 
the  tabernacle.  The  Greeks  were  likewise  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  the  Egyptians  for  thoir  knowledge,  both  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;  and  of  them  they  learned  the  culture  of 
flax  and  weaving  of  linen.  The  Romans,  again,  borrow- 
ed many  of  the  useful  arts  from  the  Greeks,  and  spread  a 
knowledge  of  them  as  far  as  they  carried  their  victorious 
arms. 

With  respect  to  the  processes  or  manipulations  of 
Weaving  as  conducted  by  the  ancients,  nothing  satisfac- 
tory can  be  gathered  from  history,  although  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  either  the  same,  or  similar  to 
those  at  present  practised  by  the  natives  of  India.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain  from  their  fables  and  sculps 
tures,  that  the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Homans,  spun 
their  yams  with  the  distaff  and  spindle :  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  these  simple  implements  have  been  used  for 
spinning  in  all  the  countries  which  have  been  discovered 
by  navigators  for  the  last  three  centuries.  They  are  still 
employed  by  the  natives  in  the  East  Indies;  and  they 
were  common  m  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oen^ 
tury. 

That  the  art  of  Weaving  was  unknown  in  Britain  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion,  at  least  for  the  purposes  <if 
dothing,  will  appear  from  the  following  curious  picture  of 
its  inhabitanCB  at  that  period,  drawn  by  the  great  poet 
Mikon.  ^^  At  Caesar's  coming  hither,"  says  he,  **  sudb 
Ukeliest  were  the  Britons,  as  the  writers  of  those  times  and 
their  actions  represent  them,  in  courage  and  warlike  re^ 
dinesB,  to  take  advantage  by  ambush  or  sudden  onset,  not 
inferior  to  the  Romans,  nor  Casibelan  to  Caesar,  in  wea- 
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poos,  arms,  atid  ikill  of  encampfingy  tfnbattling,  fortiiyiiig, 
orematched ;  their  wteafons  wtxe  a  diort  spear  and  light 
target,  a  sword  also  by  the  side ;  their  fight  sometimes  in 
chariots  fanged  at  the  axle  with  iron  scythes,  their  bodies 
most  part  naked,  only  painted  with  woad  in  sundry  figures^ 
to  seem  terrible  as  they  thought;  but  if  pinched  by  ene- 
mies, not  nice  of  their  painting,  to  run  into  bogs  up  to 
their  necks,  and  there  stay  many  days,  holding  a  certain 
morsel  in  their  mouths  no  bigger  than  a  bean,  to  suffice 
hunger:  Their  towns  and  strongholds  were  spaces  oi 
ground  fenced  about  with  a  ditch,  and  green  trees  felled 
overtfawart  eadi  other ;  their  buildings  within  were  thatch- 
ed houses  for  themselves  and  their  cattle:  In  peace  the 
upland  inhabitants,  besides  hunting,  tended  their  flocks 
and  herds,  but  with  little  skill  of  country  affairs ;  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese  they  conmumly  knew  not ;  wool  and  flax  they 
span  not;  gardenery  and  planting,  many  of  them  knew 
not;  clothing  they  had  none  but  what  the  sldns  of  beasts 
afforded  them,  and  that  not  always;  yet  gallantry  they 
had,  painting  dieir  own  skins  with  several  portraitures  oi 
beast,  bird  or  flower.'* 

A&Bw  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Britain, 
they  established  a  woollen  manufactory  at  Winchester  for 
clothing  their  army,  and  also  taught  the  natives  the  art 
of  Weaving  and  the  culture  of  flax.  The  Saxons  afier^ 
wards  introduced  the  manufacture  of  several  kinds  of  cloth, 
chiefly  for  domestic  purposes ;  among  which  is  said  to  be 
the  weaving  of  counterpanes. 

Little  fardier  is  known  of  Weaving  in  Britain  till  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  Jack  of  Newbury  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  broad  woollen  cloth,  which  was  after- 
wards protected  and  encouraged  by  King  Edward  III.,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  staple  of  England.  The 
following  extracts,  however,  from  Anderson's  Progress  of 
the  AtVb  and  Setenoes,  and  others,  will  exhibit  the  state  of 
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the  cloth  manufacture  in  Europe  from  this  period  till  thti 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  new  era  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
Britain. 

AKMO. 

1209.  Venice  gains  the  silk  manufacture  from  Grreeoe. 
1248.  A  company  of  wool  merchants  settle  in  London. 
1253.  Some  fine  linen  made  in  England. 

The  latter  end  of  this  century  the  better  sort  of 
people  wore  woollen  shirts:    the   most  considerable 
citizens  gave  not  above   one  hundred  livres  for  a 
daughter's  portion.     But  now,   says  Liafflamma,  we 
wear  linen.     The  women  wear  silk  gowns,  some  oi 
which  are  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
Table  linen  was  scarce  in  England. 
1305.  The  city  of  Louvain  in  Flanders,  with  the  adjacent 
villages,  were  said  to  contain  above  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  journeymen  weavers. 
1327.  The  first  broad  cloth  made  in  England  by  Jack  of 

Newbury. 
1331.  King  Edward  IIL  resolves  to  promote  a  woollen 
manufactory  in  England,  and  to  this  end  brings 
seventy  families  of  Walloons  into  England. 

1336.  Two  Brabant  weavers  settle  at  York  with  the  king'^ 

protection;   as   it  may  prove,   said  the  king,   of 
great  benefit  to  us  and  our  subjects. 

1337.  Laws  enacted  for  encouraging  the  woollen  manufisto- 

ture  in  England. 
Holland  gains  part  of  said  manufacture  from  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant. 
1339.  Looms  set  up  in  Bristol  for  woollen  clotli. 

1348.  Norwich  eminent  in  the  worsted  manufacture. 

French  fashions  introduced  into  England. 
1351.  Foreign  weavers  numerous  in  London. 
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1376.  Woollen  clolii  made  in  Irehnd. 

1380.  The  city  of  Lonvain  loses  its  manuiaotiire,  by  ttit 
insurrection  of  the  journeymen  weavers. 

1386.  A  company  of  linen  weavers  established  in  London. 

1390.  Coarse  cloth  made  at  Kendal. 

1398w  Foreign  woollen  doth  first  prohibited  in  England. 

1436.  Coventry  eminent  for  the  woollen  and  cap  manu- 
facture. 

1455.  Some  silk  manu&cture  carried  on  by  women  in 
England. 

1488.  Woollen  doth  not  to  be  exported  until  fully  dressed. 

1519.  Spain  loses  her  woollen  manufacture,  which  she 
has  not  been  able  to  regain  to  this  day. 

1521.  France  first  gains  a  sUk  manufacture. 

1538.  Hemp  and  flax  ordered  by  statute  to  be  sown  in 
England. 

1537.  Halifax  in  Yorkshire  commences  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

1549.  King  Edward  VL  encoiu*ages  foreign  protestants  to 
settle  in  England,  viz.  Walloons,  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  Polanders  and  Switsers,  who 
much  advance  manufactures  and  trade. 

1567-8  Persecutions  of  the  protestants  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  drive  many 
of  them  into  England,  where  they  establish  a 
variety  of  manufactures. 

1582.  Value  of  woollen  cloth  exported  from  England, 
£200,000  annually. 

1590.  Manufacture  of  sail  doth  first  introduced  into 
England. 

1597.  L<^ood,  by  law,  forbid  to  be  used  in  dyeing,  but 
iditerwards  found  to  be  of  great  use. 

1608.  Silk  worms  brought  into  England. 

1614.  Dyeing  cloth  in  the  wool  first  invented. 
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1619.  Tapestiy  work  first  introduced  into  Ijigland. 

1620.  Broad  silk  first  maniifactured. 

1622.  The  woollen  manufactare  in  a  declining  state. 

1624.  The  Dutch  make  woollen  cloth  to  the  amount  of 
£25,000  aryear. 

1641.  Ireland  spins  linen  yarn  for  Manchester,  who  re^ 
turns  it  to  them  made  into  cloth. 

1643.  Bow  dye  or  scarlet  first  made. 

1646.  The  French  begin  their  manufactiire  of  fine  woollen 
cloth,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Mazarine 
at  Sedan. 

1650.  The  worsted  manufacturers  of  Norwich  incorporated. 

1654.  The  fine  broad  cloth  of  England  sent  to  Holland  to 
be  dyed. 

1663.  Forty  thousand  men,  women  and  children  employ- 
ed in  silk  throwing,  in  and  near  London. 

1666.  Burying  in  woollen  established  by  law. 

1667.  Dyeing  and   dressing   woollen   cloth    perfected    in 

England,  by  one  Brewer  from  the  Netherlands. 

1668.  The  Scots  send  linen  yam  to  England. 
1670.  The  wear  of  muslins  first  introduced. 

The  linen'  manufacture  began  to  be  encouraged  in 
Ireland,  where  it  is  very  considerable. 
1685.  Seventy  thousand  refugees  came  fi*om  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  (by  which 
edict  the  protestants  there  enjoyed  the  public  and 
free  exercise  of  their  religion)  and  settle  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  bringing  with  them  the  bless- 
ings of  industry,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
many  manufactures  yet  imknown  there ;  of  these 
two  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Ire- 
land. The  whole  number,  who,  for  conscience* 
sake,  quitted  their  native  country,  are  said  to  have 
been    800,000;    they   distributed    themselves    in 
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Holland  and  Brandenburgh,  where  they  erected 
the  fabrics  of  cloth,  serges,  stuffi,  druggets, 
crapes,  stockings,  hats,  and  all  sorts  of  dyeing; 
and  among  them  were  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
watchmakers  and  carvers.  Many  settled  in  Spit- 
talfields,  London,  where  they  erected  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  and  helped  to  people  the  suburbs 
of  Soho  and  St  Giles ;  by  them  was  introduced 
the  art  of  making  crystal,  which  was  entirely  lost 
to  France. 
U96.  A  law  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  English  wool, 
and  the  importation  of  Irish. 
Hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread  and  yam  from  Ireland, 
admitted  duty  free.  (This  law  gave  rise  to  the 
now  happy  state  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land.) 

From  these  extracts  it  will  appear  that  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  first  indebted  to  the  bigotry  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  continental  powers  of  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  for  many  of  the  useful  arts 
which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  hiid  the  foundation  of 
some  of  our  most  extensive  manufactures. 

The  cloth  manufacture  made  little  progress  in  Scotland 
till  afler  the  Union,  when  it  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  charter  at  Edinburgh,  in  tlie  year  1727,  for  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  the  Scotch  manufactures  and  fish- 
eries. The  greater  part  of  the  goods  manufactured  in 
Scotland,  however,  were  made  of  linen  yarn,  till  about  the 
year  1759,  when  a  branch  of  the  silk  trade  from  Spittal- 
fields,  London,  was  established  at  Paisley,  where  it  was 
brought  to  such  perfection,  especially  in  the  more  light  and 
fanciful  kinds,  that  in  a  ^hort  time.  Paisley  silks  not  only 
rivalled  those  of  the  south,  but  had  a  ])refercncf  in  all  the 
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markets  in  Europe;  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
extensive  knowledge  of  fancy  weaving,  for  which  the  trades- 
men of  Paisley  have  since  become  ao  famous^  and  which  is 
now  spread  over  the  west  of  Scotland. 

About  the  same  period,  the  increasing  demand  for  cot- 
ton goods,  induced  several  individuals  to  attempt  a  more 
ample  supply  of  yarn,  to  meet  an  extension  of  this  branch 
of  manufacture;  but  all  without  success  till  the  year  1767, 
when  Richard  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  in  Lancashire,  invent- 
ed the  cotton  jenny,  which,  though  at  first  it  contained 
only  e^ht  spindles,  was  afterwards  enlarged,  so  as. to  con- 
tain 20,  30,  and  even  80.  And  about  two  years  after  this 
invention,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  improved  the  spinning 
of  cotton  still  £uther,  by  the  application  of  water  for  the 
moving  power,  &c. ;  together  with  the  addition  of  roUei's, 
and  other  modifications  of  the  machinery.  The  extension 
of  this  rising  manufacture  now  became  so  rapid,  that  it 
would  soon  have  felt  a  serious  check,  had  not  the  disco- 
veries in  chemistry  which  were  made  about  the  same  tim^, 
come  in  to  its  aid,  particularly  in  the  processes  of  dyeing 
and  bleaching ;  by  the  latter  of  which,  the  manufacturer 
was  enabled,  instead  of  a  process  of  some  months,  to  bring 
his  goods  to  the  market  in  the  course  of  as  many  hours  after 
they  came  from  the  loom.  These  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, together  with  the  improvements  in  calico  printing, 
the  discharging  of  colours,  particularly  of  Turkey  red  for 
Bandanas  the  application  of  steam  for  the  moving  power, 
and  innumerable  other  discoveries  in  mechanics  and  che- 
mistry, which  would  fill  a  volume  to  give  in  detail,  have 
contributed,  within  the  last  forty  years,  to  raise  the  cotton 
manufacture  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  extent  unknown 
in  the  history  of  commerce. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  progress  of 
weaving  in  Britain,  from  its  first  introduction  to  tlie  pre- 
sent time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  words  with 
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respect  to  the  subject  itadf^  aod  the  work  which  k  now 
offered  to  the  public.  The  art  of  Weaving  natundly  di- 
vides itaelf  into  a  number  of  separate  or  distinct  branches^ 
diffiiring  so  materially  in  principle,  that  an  experienced 
tradesman  in  one  branch,  is  often  as  much  a  stranger  to 
some  of  the  others,  as  any  other  mechanic ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  constant  demand  for  novelty  and  variety,  to 
give  li£e  and  vigour  to  our  commerce,  and  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  foreign  rivals,  render  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  in  all  its  parts,  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  to  the  manufacturer  and  operative  tradesman.  But 
as  this  great  object  is  scarcely  attainable  by  practical  ap» 
plication,  it  can  only  be  supplied  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  From  this  considerntion,  therefore,  the  present 
work  was  first  undertaken ;  how  far  it  may  be  found  to  an- 
swer this  important  end,  time,  and  an  enlightened  public, 
only  can  determine. 

In  the  £Emcy  weaving  department  of  the  work,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  art  have  been  explained  under  their 
respective  heads,  and  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  na^ 
tural  order  that  presented  itself  after  much  study  and  re- 
flection; and  their  general  connexion  and  dependence  on 
each  other  as  a  system,  have  been  exhibited  and  illustrated 
in  such  a  manner,  that  any  person  of  moderate  acquaint* 
anoe  with  the  art,  may,  with  a  little  attention,  easily  com- 
prehend the  whole ;  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principle  of 
any  one  branch,  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  ano- 
ther, so  as  to  give  the  greatest  diversity  to  his  patterns. 

In  this  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  work,  every 
attenticm  has  been  paid  to  the  silk  branches  d  weaving, 
which,  since  the  reduction  on  the  importation  duty  took 
place,  has  become  an  object  of  general  interest  among  the 
manufacturers  of  &ncy  goods  in  this  country.  On  revising 
the  work,  the  ftindamental  branches  of  weaving,  applicable 
to  this  manufacture,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  a  coosider- 
able  quantity  of  new  matter  introduced,  chiefly  to  explain 
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the  method  of  weaving  those  fabrics  and  textures  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  trade  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition.  Among  these  vdU  be  found  Canton  crapes, 
Turkey  gauze  and  piquet  stripes,  Turkey  gauze  harness', 
on  the  newest  and  most  approved  construction;  likewise 
Kamschatka  or  Chenille  shawls,  &c.  And,  in  order  to  em- 
brace every  improvement  in  the  draw  loom  department  to  the 
present  time,  a  description  of  Cross's  machine,  or  counter- 
poise harness,  with  illustrative  engravings  are  given,  and 
also  an  engraving  and  description  of  the  new  French  draw 
loom  for  superseding  the  draw  boy,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  since  Cross's  machine  was  made 
public.  And  to  render  this  work  still  more  complete,  an 
elegant  engraving  of  the  power  loom  and  dressing  machine^ 
with  a  minute  description,  are  added;  together  with  a 
beautiful  engraving,  representing  an  Indian  family  employed 
in  the  different  processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  thirteenth  Chapter,  which  may  be  bound  by  itself, 
is  more  immediately  intended  for  the  use  of  the  manufac- 
turer. It  contains  a  number  of  tables  to  facilitate  calculation : 
the  rules,  however,  which  are  there  laid  down,  will  not  only 
explain  the  principles  on  which  these  calculations  are 
foimded,  but  will  be  useful,  if  committed  to  memory,  when 
tables  are  not  at  hand.  The  prices  of  cotton  yam  also, 
in  this  edition,  have  been  extended  to  embrace  the  general 
trade.  The  years  1825  and  1826,  have  exhibited  extremes 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  cotton  yarn,  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  exceeded  in  this  country  for  a  long  time ;  and  therefore, 
these  tables  have  been  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our 
manufacture,  with  a  sufficient  allowance  for  any  contingent 
rise  or  fall  in  the  prices. 

The  Author  cannot  close  this  preface  without  expressing 
his  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Trustees,  Edinburgh,  for  their  liberal  Donation  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  its  first  publication. 
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SKGT.  I.      OF  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  A  MOUMTINO^ 

jLhe  art  of  Weaving,  with  respect  to  its  elementazy 
principles,  may  be  divided  into  the  six  foUowing  branches, 
namely,  plain  texture,  tweeling,  double  cloth,  spotting, 
flushing,  and  crossed  warps ;  for,  to  one  or  other  c^  these, 
or  to  some  of  their  combinations,  may  be  referred  every 
variety  of  texture  or  ornament  which  is  produced  in  the 
loom. 

All  the  diversi^  of  which  these  fundamental  branches 
are  susceptible,  arise  from  the  mode  in  which  the  threads  of 
warp  are  separated,  or  the  sheds  opened,  to  receive  the  woof. 
The  apparatus  or  mountings  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
are  employed  for  this  purpose,  consist  of  heddles  variously 
arranged  on  shafts,  and  connected  to  an  assemblage  of 
levers,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  weaver's  feet.  Pat- 
terns, however,  which  are  too  extensive  to  be  conveni* 
ently  woven  on  this  principle,  are  executed  in  the  draw 
loom,  in  which  every  diversity  of  ornament  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  range  of  the  pattern  carried  to  any  prac- 
ticable extent 

A  1 
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The  beddles,  which  constitute  the  essential  part  of  a 
mounting,  are  of  various  constructions :  some  are  clasped, 
as  represented  at  A,  fig.  1,  plate  1 ;  others  ^re  made  with 
eyes  as  at  B  in  the  same  fig.  and  those  employed  in  cross 
weaving  have  half  heddles  attached  to  certain  parts,  to 
assist  in  crossing  the  threads  of  warp.  The  clasped  hed- 
dles are  chiefly  in  use  for  plain  fabrics,  or  where  little 
mounting  is  necessary.  The  thread  of  warp  enters  between 
the  clasps  where  the  dot  is  placed  in  the  fig. ;  and,  should 
the  yarn  be  weak  or  soft  in  the  undressed  state,  the  clasps, 
when  drawn  together,  prevent  it,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
firom  being  uneq^ually  strained  behind  the  mounting.  The 
eyed  heddles  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  fanc^  mountings, 
as  the  eye  passes  with  more  facility  over  any  obstructions 
that  may  remain  on  the  warp  after  it  is  dressed. 

When  eyed  heddles  are  intended  for  the  lighter  fiibrics 
of  doth,  one  single  knot  of  the  twine  is  solBcient  to  fottti 
the  eye  as  represented  in  the  fig. ;  but  for  the  stouts  fi^ 
brics>  such  as  the  general  run  of  customary  waving,  the 
eye  requires  two  knots  to  prevent  it  from  slipping. 

Each  leaf  of  heddles  is  fiistened  to  two  shttfts,  cme  abov^ 
and  one  below,  by  means  of  cords  called  the  maitland 
cords,  or  backings,  'on  which  they  are  knotted  at  the  pro* 
per  distances  for  the  given  set  of  reed,  though,  for  some 
kinds  of  coarse  cloth,  they  are  made  to  shUt  along  the 
cords,  to  suit  different  sets  of  reed,  or  to  produce  a  variety 
of  pattern  by  the  some  mounting*  In  fiemcy  mountings,  hoW- 
ever>  when  adapted  to  any  particular  pattern,  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  have  each  portion  of  the  heddles  cast  or 
knotted  on  the  cords  opposite  those  spaces  of  the  dotb 
which  they  are  respectively  to  weave.* 

*  The  twine  of  which  heddles  are  oenetrtieCed  i*  made  of  linen  yarn,  eotton* 
dtK  or  wonted^  aeeordinf  to  the  spedeo  of  woi%  on  wbleh  0Mf  an  to  bo 
anpkyed.    Twine  made  of  linen  yam,  which  b  now  chiefly  wiifcwd  to  waifs 
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The  levers  ^ieh  ave  employed  fov  namng  and  sinking 
the  leaves^  in  most  of  the  brandieg  of  fancy  weaving,  |ira 
oonpeffs,  long  marches,  short  marches,  and  treddles.     In 

•f  Che  am^  material,  or  fivr  the  oooatractlon  of  hanaeseee,  it  made  of  three 
thrcada  or  endi  hdd  together  and  wdl  twisted.  It  la  woond  on  a  redi  90 
Indbti  hi  ahroutferenoe,  and  tied  in  cota  which  ahonld  oontaln  120  thMadt ; 
M  9ml9§  to  vpala  ipd  th^  dlmimi^on  eoetalooed  kf  twipi«<»  it  addoip 
eseeeds  110.  Qeddl«  maimers  usually  muke  their  calculations  by  the  hank, 
whi^  ie  four  of  these  cuts,  ^ual  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  spyndle  of  single 


Goftlim  twine^  which  is  now  la  general  use  ftir  cotton  aad  Unea  warpa*  i§ 
ctwayoifd  of  Ave  4a(|s  twisted  togethary  and  made  up  into  «ut»  «nd  hanks  o^ 
the  same  length  as  the  lliien  twine :  but  as  the  cotton  runs  so^iewhat  longer 
than  the  linen,  the  cut  will  contaiu  about  120  threads. 

Heddle  twine  made  of  silk  is  usually  called  Uesh,  and  Is  for  the  most  part 
cBfioyed  Ibr  sQk  wavpe,  ev  fair  the  doupe  and  head«lama  in  cross  wea^Tlog. 
iJesh,  k^wvH^f  is  new  made  of  cotton  yam  for  the  last  purpose,  and  moaiiits 
of  6,  9,  12,  wad  jmoctimea  eyeq  of  14^  en49  or  plies.  These  ends  are  firat 
made  Into  strands  of  2,  3,  4^  or  ^  threads  each,  and  then  three  of  theso 
etrands  twisted  together  make  the  0,  8,  12,  and  15  ply  liesh  respectiyely. 
Woatad  twine  has  besn  employed  iim  the  same  purposes  as  the  linen  and 
flflMoii  twfnf,  tlp^vgh  qf t  to  any  ^eu  extant. 

Jlifre  if  no  pr^ifc  r!|^e  for  ndaptipg  the  grif ty  pf  heddle  twine  to  th$  dit- 
ftrent  grists  of  warp ;  for  this  in  a  great  measure,  will  depend  on  the  fabric  of 
the  doth,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  weayer.  Mr.  Alexander  Peddle,  in- 
deed, has  given  a  taUe  tor  this  purpose  in  his  book  on  Mraaving ;  but,  as  it  is 
ivett  ^aiwit  th«t  the  grists  or  fineness  of  warps,  for  the  avme  ^r^e  gf  doth, 
yiffy  as  the  aqoares  of  the  r«ed9a  aQ4  his  griets  of  twine  are  eoroputed  simply 
as  the  number  of  the  reed,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  grist  of  the  twine  is 
suitably  adiq»ted  to  one  set  of  reed,  the  greater  the  difference  between  this 
and  any  other  set,  the  more  will  the  grists  of  the  twine  and  warp  be  at 
Tirlnce.  For  iMwplegf  oecmrding  to  Mr.  Peddie^s  tablfb  if  9  ok.  twhw 
nOt  000  faeddlea,  4  ofs*  wlU  make  heddlfls  for  11^  of  the  vuno  fabrJwx 
This  proportion  is  simply  as  the  number  of  the  reed.  But  were  the  grist  of 
the  twine  to  vary  as  the  grist  of  the  warp,  it  would  be  as 

6X6»S6:8::   12X12=144:2, 
reciprocally,  that  ii^  only  half  the  weight  Mr.  Peddle  mahea  It 
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fig.  2,  plate  If  which  is  a  view  of  a  four  leafed  tweel  mount- 
ing, A  are  the  coupers,  B,  the  long  marches,  C,  the  short 
marches,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  ends  of  the  treadles,  as  seen 
from  the  back  of  the  loom.  As  the  coupers  A  have  the 
bolt  or  fulcrum  i  between  the  weight  and  power,  they  are 
termed,  in  mechanics,  levers  of  the  first  order;  and,  as 
the  centre  of  motion  is  generally  from  one-third  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  coupers  from  the  weight  to  be  raised^ 
or  where  they  are  connected  to  the  leaves  by  the  cords  n  n, 
the  power  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Again, 
as  the  power,  which  is  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the  treadles, 
acts  on  the  long  march  B  between  the  weight  and  prop  or 
bolt  my  this  march  is  said  to  be  a  lever  of  the  third  order ; 
but  instead  of  giving  an  increase  of  power,  this  lever  dimin- 
ishes it  in  proportion  as  the  treadle  cord  is  tied  towards  the 
bolt  The  long  march  therefore  is  applied  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  direction  of  the  power,  or  raising  the 
leaf  to  which  it  is  connected  by  pressing  down  the  treadle. 
When  any  treadle  is  connected  to  the  short  march  C  on 
the  side  of  the  cords  a  farthest  from  the  bolt,  the  march 
becomes  a  lever  of  the  second  order;  but  when  tied  be- 
tween these  cords  and  the  bolt,  it  is  then  a  lever  of  the 
third  order,  and  diminishes  the  power  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  long  march.  The  short  march,  however,  is  neither 
intended  to  increase  the  power  nor  change  its  direction^ 
but  to  afford  the  means  of  connecting  a  number  of  treadles 
to  the  same  leaf,  while  the  power  is  exerted  constantly  on 
its  centre.  The  ends  only  of  the  treadles  1,  2,  3,  4,  can 
appear  in  this  view  of  the  mounting.  When  their  centre  ok 
motion,  or  heel  bolt,  is  placed  either  below  or  behind  the 
weaver's  seat,  they  are  levers  of  the  third  order;  and, 
therefore,  the  farther  back  he  works  with  his  feet,  the 
greater  effort  is  necessary  to  open  the  sheds.  In  heavy 
mounted  looms,  however,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  re- 
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▼ene  the  position  of  the  treadles;  and  then  the  weavei 
worlcB  open  the  ends  fiirthest  from  the  bolt,  which  gires 
him  a  considerable  increase  of  lever  power,  although  at* 
tended  with  a  deeper  tread* 

SECT.  II.      DRAUGHTS  AND  CORDINOS. 

A  draught  and  cording,  draught  and  tie,  or  draught  and 
tie-up,  as  it  is  termed  in  different  manufacturing  districts^ 
is  a  small  plan  of  the  leaves  and  treadles  of  a  mounting, 
on  which  are  represented  the  order  or  succession  in  whidi 
the  warp  threads  are  drawn  through  the  heddles,  and  the 
leaves  pointed  out  which  are  to  be  raised  and  sunk  by  each 
treadle.  The  annexed  figure  is  the  draught  and  cording 
of  a  four  leafed  tweel,  corresponding  with  the  mounting 
at  figure  2,  plate  1. 
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In  this  plan  the  spaces  marked  A,  B»  C,  D,  represent 
the  leaves,  and  those  marked  a,  b^  c^  d^  which  cross  them 
at  right  angles,  the  treadles.  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  on 
the  leaves,  show  the  succession  of  the  draught,  or  denote 
that  the  first  thread  of  warp  is  taken  through  a  heddle 
0D  the  leaf  A,  the  second,  on  the  leaf  B,  the  third  on 
C,  and  the  fourth  on  D,  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  set 
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q{  iha  pattern)  or  once  ovrnt  th«  draught  TTia  cyplttr* 
on  the  apacQs  a^  b^  e,  d^  show  vfaat  lunrei  ve  iiiis«d  by 
€AcIi  treadky  reipectively,  while  woricing  over  the  pattern  i 
the  blank  squares,  at  the  same  time,  exfaibidng  sueh  as  ere 
smik.  This  distinction,  however,  is  merely  arbitrary,  for 
in  some  instances  it  is  more  convenient  to  mark  the  sink- 
ing cords,  and  leave  the  raising  ones  blank,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  cordings  for  jacks  or  stocks  and  pulleys.  It  is 
pretty  generally  understood,  however,  that  the  raising 
cords  are  marked  on  cordings  for  coupers  and  marches, 
and  the  sinking  ones  left  blank,  unless  something  to  the 
contrary  be  mentioned.  In  the  present  example  there  are 
marks  on  the  treadle  d^  where  it  crosses  the  leaves  G  and  D, 
and  blanks  where  it  intersects  A  and  B:  die  two  former 
leaves,  therefore,  are  raised,  and  the  two  latter  simk  by 
this  treadle,  to  open  the  *first  shed.  The  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  other  treadles  of  this,  or  any  otfier 
plan  of  cording  which  is  not  otherwise  described.  The 
jBgures  on  the  treadles  lik^wi^^  show  the  order  in  which 
they  are  wrought  over  to  produce  this  tweel. 

When  the  succession  in  which  th^  threads  of  warp  are 
drawn  through  the  leaves  is  exhibited  by  iiuniber^,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  complex  draughts^  it  is  evidqnt  that  the 
highest  number  will  show  how  many  threads,  or  at  least 
heddles,  are  in  one  set  of  the  pattenu  Sometime^  how- 
ever, to  save  room,  the  threads  are  represented  by  small 
lines  drawn  across  the  leaves,  as  at  N  fig.  3,  where  each 
line  dmotes  a  single  threedf  or  wbel;  i»  drawn  jaio  each 
heddle.  In  some  branches  of  weaving,  alw,  it  'm  io\mi 
convenient,  for  the  same  reason,  to  mark  a  whole  draogbl 
over  a  certain  portion  of  leaves,  with  one  stcaighi  Ine,  as 
at  O  in  the  same  figure* 

tf  we  suppose  tiie  warp  of  any  web  to  be  divided  i«Ap 
two  eQual  perUb  naosety,  tlMie  portiops  wbiflh  we  dnwih 
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respectively,  on  the  back  and  front  leaves  of  a  plain  mount- 
ing; then,  that  half  which  belongs  to  the  back  leaf  will 
consist  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c  beginning  with 
number  1  on  this  leaf;  and  the  even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  &c. 
will,  of  oonrse,  be  drawn  on  the  frotit  leaf.  Iii  whatever 
manner,  theref<}re,  the  draught  of  any  pAttei'n  may  be 
diversified,  be  the  ntkmber  of  leaves  \^hat  it  Inily^  provided 
an  odd  and  an  even  number  be  not  drawn  on  the  same 
leaf;  if  a  raising  cord  for  each  leaf  that  contains  the 
even  numbers,  be  put  on  one  treadle,  and  the  reverse  of 
thb  cording  be  put  on  another  treadle;  fbei^,  these  two 
treadles  wrought  alternately  will  convert  all  the  warp  in 
the  draught  into  plain  cloth.  This  observation  will  be 
found  useful  in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  draught 
is  much  diversified,  as  will  appear  in  many  of  the  examples 
gitefi  fai  fbe  cotifs^  of  iias  work. 

Id  the  pree^ng,  md  all  oth«if  p\hii§  of  cofdlftg  whdM 
draughts  rtmstrnight  c^ver.the  kifrves^  and  the  order  of 
trading  is  in  the  same  regular  ^acte&Aati  ovei*  the  tteadleSf 
die  riiisiiig  Marks  trill  form  one  complete  tiet  of  the  pattern 
at  the  eofding  {^afi  i  for  as,  in  the  sfpedmen  already  giten, 
the  mounting  produces  ft  biassed  stripe  6f  fiilshing  when 
the  treadles  ate  wrought  over  hi  the  order  of  the  flgnres 
1,  IK,  9,  4,  each  ^hot  dl  woof  pasiring,  alternately,  Ov^r  hhd 
ttttder  two  threads  of  ^fotp,  the  raiding  marks  tirill  be  foiind 
to  flSNone  &  similar  form  on  the  treadles  d^  d,  und  b;  bttt 
at  the  leaf  A  and  treadle  n,  the  run  of  the  strips  ttppeoH 
t^  be  rnterrtrpted.  As  the  same  ^t  of  leaves,  hoWevtt', 
mtist  repeftt  the  pdttem,  the  i^sbig  mail:  which  i^eems  to 
be  tranting  on  the  bsck  psrt  of  the  motmting  is  brotight 
hr^nrA  hy  passing  the  vwa  leftves  B  itnd  C,  their  conunon 
Sstaace,  to  (he  leaf  t),  and  forms  a  pan  of  the  succeeding 
stripe.  Hhis  trill  ftiore  obvionsly  appear  by  repeating  the 
cordiiig,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
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The  preceding  remark  requires  particular  attention,  especi- 
ally in  making  cording  plans  of  considerable  extent;  for 
even  in  this  small  specimen  it  is  obvious,  that,  wherever  the 
run  of  the  pattern  breaks  off  at  one  side  of  the  plan,  it  must 
be  continue  on  the  succeeding  leaves  and  treadles  at  the 
opposite  side.  This  will  also  be  su£Bciently  exemplified  in 
the  plans  given  under  fancy  tweeling. 

The  form  of  the  draught  and  cording  here  described  is 
conmion  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland  and 
north  of  Ireland ;  but  in  England  their  construction  is  some- 
what different,  which  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  explain. 
Instead  of  marking  the  order  of  the  draught  and  cord- 
ing on  the  spaces,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  the  £ng 
lish  weaver  puts  his  marks  on  the  lines,  which  thus  become 
the  representatives  of  the  leaves  and  treadles.  The  follow- 
ing specimen,  which  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  the  four 
leafed  tweel  already  explained,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  any  draught  and  cording  of  this  form  that  may 
occur. 


CONSTBUCTIOH  OT  hOOK  MOUNTINOS. 


Wh^  two  (»-  tnoK  spteies  of  wesriDg  ore  combined  In 
At  tame  web>  the  draught  of  cftch  kind  is  drawn.  In  epaoH, 
on  Its  respective  monnting,  and  the  cords  are  placed  on 
dM  treadles  so  as  to  open  the  compound  sheds.  But  this 
psrt  of  the  subject  will  be  better  understood  after  the  fun- 
dimeotal  branches  of  wearing  have  been  explained. 

■Bcr.  til.    Moxmrtsa  with  cotn^EftS.    Plate  1. 

In  d  iDOfns  moonted  with  eoupers,  except  those  fi>r 
ironed  warps,  each  leaf  has  its  couper,  and  its  long  and 
ifaott  marcbes:  in  cross  weaving,  every  upper  shaft  has  its 
aiM^e-  and  )ong  march,  and  every  under  shaft  has  its 
abort  DMrcn. 

The  conp«n  are  placed  In  the  fr&me  D,  fig.  2,  called 
tha  tof^«a9tle,  or  beddle  bearer,  which  rests  on  the  side 
nfls  of  the  loom  i,  i,  and  are  kept  in  a  horizontal  poshion, 
during  the  process  of  motinting,  by  means  of  another  small 
frane^  known  by  the  name  of  the  mounters  or  justers. 
TIr  end  of  each  couper,  which  is  placed  immedisttjly  over 
dw  e«itre  of  die  loom,  is  connected  to  the  upper  sliaft  of  its 
napMliVe  leaf  by  the  bow-cords  n,  «,  which,  in  general,  are 
tiad  M  die  distance  of  abotit  one-fourA  of  the  breadth  of 
the  web  from  each  nde.    The  other  ends  of  the  coupen 
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project  over  the  web,  towards  the  side  of  the  loom,  imme- 
diately above  the  ends  of  the  long  marchess  to  which  they 
are  respectively  connected  by  the  cords  e.  The  long  and 
short  marches  are  fixed  on  their  centres  by  small  bolts,  into 
the  march  frame  m,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  loom.  The 
short  marches  are  tied  to  the  under  shafts  of  their  respec- 
tive leaves,  likewise  in  a  horizontal  position,  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  leaves  and  long  marches,  and  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  both,  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact 
when  the  sheds  are  opened. 

When  the  weaver  has  arrived  at  this  stage  of  his  pro- 
cess^ which  is  invariably  the  same  in  all  looms  moimted 
on  this  principle,  he  proceeds  *  to  tie  up  the  treadles  agree- 
ably to  the  plan  of  the  intended  pattern.  For  this  purpose 
he  places  his  cording  before  hun,  and  observes  which  are 
the  raising,  and  which  the  sinking  cords  on  each  treadle. 
He  commences  with  the  first  treadle,  to  which  he  connects 
all  the  leaves  which  have  the  raising  marks,  by  their  long 
marches,  and  all  the  others,  by  their  short  marches. 
Thus  he  proceeds  with  the  other  treadles,  until  the  whole 
are  tied  up.  For  example,  in  the  plan  of  mounting  already 
described,  there  are  raising  marks  on  the  treadle  d  where  it 
crosses  the  two  leaves  C  and  D;  consequently  the  long 
marches  of  these  two  leaves  must  be  tied  to  this  treadle. 
But,  as  there  are  no  marks  on  the  squares  where  the  leaves 
A  and  B  cross  it,  sinking  cords,  as  formerly  mentioned,  are 
understood;  and  therefore  this  treadle  is  connected,  di- 
rectly, to  the  short  marches  of  these  two  leaves.  In  the 
same  manner  the  long  marches  of  the  leaves  B  and  C, 
and  the  short  marches  of  A  and  D,  are  all  connected  to 
the  treadle  c  ;  and  so  on  with  the  remaining  treadles.  All 
these  connexions  are  formed  by  running  knots,  termed 
snitches,  known  to  every  weaver,  by  which  any  part  of 
the  mounting  may  be  tempered  to  the  artistes  satirfaction. 
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SECT.  IV.      MOUNTING  WITH  JACKS. 

The  method  of  mounting  looms  described  in  the  last 
section  is  general,  and  may  be  applied  to  any  number  of 
leaves  that  can  be  practicably  employed.  There  are  other 
methods,  however,  which,  though  more  limited,  are  found 
more  advantageous  in  some  particular  branches  of  weaving. 
The  method  of  mounting  with  jacks,  which  is  now  to  be 
explained,  is  of  this  description,  and  is  generally  adopted 
for  weaving  plain  textures,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
tweel  mountings. 

Fig.  4  is  a  front  view  of  a  loom  mounted  with  jacks, 
adapted  to  a  plain  fabric.  A  is  the  heddle  bearer,  which, 
as  in  the  last  mounting,  is  supported  by  the  side  rails  or 
capes  of  the  l€K>m,  which  are  seen  in  section  at  t,  t ;  B,  the 
two  leaves  of  heddles;  tt,  r,  the  two  pairs  of  jacks,  suspend- 
ed from  the  heddle  bearer  by  their  centres ;  n,  two  small  rods 
in  the  under  doups  or  bows  of  the  two  ledves,  respectively. 
When  these  rods  are  drawn  up  to  the  clasps  of  the  heddles 
by  the  handle  o,  the  clasps  are  opened,  and  the  threads  of 
warp  are  permitted  to  pass  through  them  without  obstruc- 
tion. At  X  are  two  spring  shafts  which  form  the  connec- 
tion between  the  under  shafts  of  the  heddles  and  their  re- 
q)ective  short  marches  y.  G  is  a  part  of  the  march  frame, 
and  t^  ty  are  the  ends  of  the  treadles. 

By  examining  the  fig.  it  will  appear,  that  each  jack  is 
connected  by  one  end  to  one  leaf,  and  by  the  other,  to 
another;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  one  jack  at  each  side 
of  the  loom  would  be  sufficient  for  a  plain  fabric :  but  it 
is  usual  to  employ  two  jacks  at  each  side  of  these  mountings, 
for  steadiness,  one  crossing  the  other,  which,  when  the  loom 
is  at  work,  move  always  in  opposite  directions.  There 
are  other  methods  of  mounting  jacks,  principally  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  shifting  back  of  the  heddles ;  one  of 
which  is  very  common,  that  is,  by  what  are  termed  turn- 
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biers,  for  slackening  the  hedges  above  when  requisite; 
out  the  method  given  tn  the  drawing  is  the  most  simple, 
Aii4  9%  th^  same  time  equally  convenient  with  any  of  the 

others* 

Fig.  5  shews  the  manner  in  which  the  jacks  are  con* 
nected  to  the  leaves  of  a  four  leafed  tweel«     In  this  plan 

the  double  lines  A  B  and  C  D  represent  one  set  of  jacks, 
nected  to  the  leaves  of  a  four  leafed  tweel.     In  this  plan 

the  double  lines  A  B  and  C  D  represent  one  set  of  jacks, 

which  are  connected  to  their  respective  leaves  at  the  points 

on  which  they  terminate.     The  leaves  a  b  and  c  d  represent 

another  set  of  jacks,   shorter  than  the  former,  which  are 

suspended  from  the  heddle  bearer,  or  tumbler,  if  employed, 

a  little  fartlier  down ;  but  their  connexions  with  the  leaves 

are  reversed,  so  as  to  move  in  contrary  directions,  when  at 

work.     The  small  jacks  are  added  merely  for  the  purpose 

of  keeping  the  leaves  steady  when  they  are  raised  and  sunk, 

as  formerly  noticed. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  there  are  no  raising 

marks    necessary   in    mounting    with    jacks,    the    blank 

squares,    only,    pointing   out  the  cords  to  be  tied  to   tb^ 

treadles ;  but  if  a  plan  of  cording  be  made  on  purpose  for 

jacks,  the  sinking  cords  are  marked,  and  the  blank  square^ 

of  course,   signify  nothing.     As  the  marks,  therefore^   on 

Fig.  5  denote  sinking  cords,  the  sheds  which  each  treiidle 

produces  will  stand  as  under, 

Treadle  1  sinks  the  leaves  B.  and  D.  and  raises  A.  and  Ct 

^     ■'^"■^■■■■.''■^ •" «■«<■'■  I »   ^V.   »»»««<«nfy  XJ*     t$t  I  i|i  ^11  II I  ijjpii  I    j^9   ft  myi.   ^/« 
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Jacks  are  also  employed  sometimes  in  the  higher  mount- 
ed looms;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  jacks  for  eadi 
leaf  at  both  sides  of  the  web,  for  the  reason  already  stated» 
so  many  jacks  would  render  the  mounting  difficult  to  ad- 
just in  the  event  of  the  smallest  derangement     Besides,  by 
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the  nature  ot  this  mounting,  when  any  kaf  is  ^ank,  Ab  leaf 
connected  to  the  other  end  of  the  jack  must  be  raised ;  and 
therefcNre,  in  the  present  form,  jacks  can  only  be  applied 
when  one  of  the  leaves  with  which  it  is  connected  is  raised 
and  the  other  sunk,  whereas,  in  the  method  of  mounting 
with  coupers,  any  one  or  more  leares  may  be  raised  or 
sunk,  independently  of  all  others,  which  renders  this  me* 
thod  of  general  application. 

Jacks  are,  however,  sometimes  mounted  in  sudi  a  man- 
ner that  any  leaf  may  be  raised  or  sunk  without  aflfeoting 
any  other,  which  is  effected  by  fixing  a  small  screw  pulley 
into  each  end  of  the  jack,  and  connecting  the  leaves  over 
these  pulleys;  but  it  is  seldom  these  contrivances  are  put 
in  practice. 

aSCT.  V.      MOUNTXKO  WITH  STOCKS  AND  PULLETS. 

This  simple  apparatus  is  chiefly  onployed  by  customary 
wvivera  for  strong  fabrics,  to  which  it  is  better  adapted 
than  either  of  the  preceding;  not  only  on  account  of  its 
being  equally  steady,  but  because  it  is  capable  of  sustaining 
considerably  more  stress.-  Like  the  jacks,  however,  it  is 
very  limited  widi  respect  to  the  power  of  raising  and  sink- 
ing the  leaves,  though  some  contrivances  have  likeiviae 
been  introduced  to  obviate  this  objection. 

At  A,  fig.  6,  is  exhibited  a  method  of  mounting  a  three 
leaied  tweel  on  this  principle. — a  is  a  section  of  the  heddle 
bearer,  to  whidi  the  cords  c  and  d  are  fixed.  The  upper 
shafts  of  the  three  leaves  are  seen  at  b ;  and  these  are  connect- 
ed by  the  pulleys  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  fig. 
To  the  imder  shafts  1,  2,  3,  of  these  leaves^  are  connected 
the  three  treadles,  in  the  same  manner  as  seen  in  fig.  4. 

As  each  treadle  sinks  only  one  of  these  leaves  in  forming 
the  sheds,  while  the  other  two  rise,  it  will  appear,  that 
when  the  leaf  No.  1  is  sunk  by  the  treadle,  it  will  raise  the 
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double  pulley  e,  together  with  the  two  leaves  2  and  3. 
But  as  t  is  a  fixed  pulley,  it  will  follow  from  mechanics 
that,  when  the  leaf  No.  1  sinks,  for  example,  two  inches, 
Nos.  2  and  3  will  thereby  be  raised,  with  the  pulley  e, 
only  one  inch.  Again,  when  No.  2  is  sunk  two  inches, 
the  double  pulley  e  will  be  drawn  down  half  an  inch,  by 
which  No  1  is  raised  one  inch,  and  No.  3  will,  of  course, 
rise  one  inch  and  half  to  be  on  a  level  with  No.  1,  so 
that  when  No.  2  sinks  two  inches,  Nos.  1  and  3  actual- 
ly rise  only  one  inch  as  in  the  first  shed.  As  the  .leaf 
3  has  the  very  same  connexion  with  No.  1.  that  No.  2 
has,  it  is  evident,  that  when  it  is  sunk  two  inches,  the 
others  will,  as  in  the  former  cases,  be  raised  one;  and 
therefore  these  three  sheds  will  be  equal,  although  the 
sinking  leaf  passes  through  double  the  space  of  the  risers. 
In  some  species  of  weaving,  however,  this  inequality  in 
the  two  parts  of  the  shed  would  be  a  very  material  objec- 
tion ;  but  as  it  is  necessary,  in  stout  fabrics,  to  have  the  up- 
per part  of  the  shed  slacker  than  the  under  part,  to  allow 
the  woof  to  go  on  more  easily,  and  for  which  the  yam 
beam  is  commonly  raised  higher  than  the  cloth  beam,  this 
becomes  rather  an  advantage. 

Fig.  7  is  a  stock  with  two  pulleys,  mounted  for  a  four 
leafed  tweel.  Its  draught  and  cording,  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaves  are  connected,  are  marked  in  the  fol- 
lowing plan. 

No.  4. 
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Here  the  two  back  leaves  A,  A,  are  connected  h^  a  cord 
passing  over  the  undermost  pulley,  and  B,  B,  by  another 
o*er  the  upper  pulley.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
treadle  I  is  pressed  down,  it  will  sink  the  threads  1  and  2 
of  the  draught;  when  the  treadle  2  is  pressed  down  it  will 
sink  2  and  S ;  treadle  S  sinks  S  and  1 ;  and  4,  4  and  I, 
which  is  one  set  of  the  tweel.  Had  the  draught  been 
straight  over  the  leaves  as  in  No  1,  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  exchange  the  pulley  cords  of  the  two  centra 
leaves. 

A  tweel  damboard  may  be  woven  l^  a  stock  and  four 
puBeyi)  as  in  the  following  Mheme. 

No.  5. 
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In  this  plan  the  6gutes  at  B  are  the  draught,  and  those 
at  A  refer  to  the  number  of  the  pulleys :  that  is,  the  two 
centre  leaves  tnarked  1,  1,  are  connected  together  over 
the  first  pulley,  8  and  S,  over  the  second,  3  and  S,  over  the 
third,  and  4  and  4,  over  the  fourth.  The  ciphers  on  the 
treadles  may  denote  either  raising  or  sinking  cords;  but 
this  plan  will  be  better  understood  after  tweeling  has  been 
explained. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  eyed  beddles  move 
back  over  the  warp,  when  requinte,  without  any  obsiruc- 
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tion.  Clasped  keddlofly  however,  must  h€  slackened  when 
set  back)  either  from  above  or  beloW|  ta  relieve  the  threads 
between  them.  This  is  effected  when  the  mounting  will 
permit,  bj  prdMia^  down  the  upper  shafts ;  but  when  the 
leaves  are  fixed  abc^e,  as  in  the  case  of  stocks  and  pulleys^ 
the  under  shafts  are  raised  for  this  purpose* 

Fig«  8  is  akiother  method  of  moundng  looms  on  a  simpla 
principle,  which,  though  it  does  not  come  with  propriety 
iHftder  stocks  and  pulleys,  may  be  noticed  here,  as  it  is 
chiefly  employed  by  customary  weavers  for  extending  the 
¥Brie^  of  Aeds.  It  conrists  of  two  sets  of  coup«»  o^  €i, 
for  each  leaf,  one  connected  to  the  other  as  represented  in 
the  fig.  These  coupers  are  connected  to  their  respective 
leaves  by  the  cords  b :  and  the  eord  e  passes  firom  the  oou- 
per  through  the  centre  of  the  warp  to  the  short  march  r, 
to  which  it  is  tied.  The  treadle  x  is  also  tied  to  the  short 
march;  so  that  when  the  treadle  is  pressed  down,  it  raises 
the  Outward  ends  of  die  coupers,  and  con^uently  the  leaf 
to  which  they  are  attached.  F  t;  are  two  weights  sus- 
pended from  the  other  shafts,  for  sinking  the  leaves  after 
being  raised.  As  there  are  no  sinking  connexions  in  this 
mounting,  the  sheds  are  formed  meifely  by  railing  the 
leaves.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  eyes  of  the  ked- 
dles  should  be  situated  so  low,  diat  when  the  lay  is  put 
back  to  the  proper  position  for  throwing  the  shuttle  the 
"wnp  may  be  aU  dose  to  the  rac»*iod 

Wmet.  TU      AKBANGnnSKT  of  TftXADLBS. 

In  mttBj  brandies  of  fimcy  weaving^  the  raising  nmrki 
<m  the  treadles  of  the  oording  plan,  form  cither  the  wImIc^ 
or  part,  of  the  pottem  to  be  produced,  when  the  tremfics 
are  placed  in  their  natural  or  progressive  order,  ais  in  the 
prwiding  enunfAes*  Ulis  positioii  of  the  treadks  is  some* 
i^srv  eonveiiiem  far  SBdabitnig  the  rdatien  butweeii 
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the  cording  plan  and  the  sketch  of  the  figure  on  design 
paper;  for  the  fonner  very  often  conveys  a  pretty  correct 
idea,  of  the  latter.  But  were  the  weaver  to  adopt  this  ar- 
rangement in  practice,  he  would  either  be  under  the  neceiH 
sity  of  working  over  the  treadles  with  one  foot,  or  his  legs 
would  be  often  crossing  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  ^ile 
shifting  from  one  treadle  to  another,  by  which  his  opera- 
tions would  be  greatly  obstructed. 

Different  methods  of  placing  the  treadles  of  a  mounting 
have,  therefore,  been  adopted  in  the  various  branches  of 
weaving,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience.  In  spot  moun^ 
ings,  and  such  other  varieties  as  have  porti(»is  of  their 
grounds  woven  plain,  the  plain  treadles  are  usually  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  those  which  are  destined  for  the  figured 
part,  at  each  side,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  equal  portions. 
In  tweels,  and  all  the  varieties  in  which  the  order  of  tread- 
ing is  strai^t  over  the  treadles ;  if  the  treadles  are  num- 
bered as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  it  is  plain,  that  the  right 
fix>t,  when  it  commences  the  tread,  will  work  on  all  the 
odd  numbers,  and  the  left,  on  the  even  ones.  Suppose, 
therefore,  all  the  odd  numbers  to  be  placed  together  at  the 
right  side,  and  the  even  ones  at  the  left ;  then,  the  treadles 
may  be  corded  so  that  the  treading  may  either  commence 
at  the  centre  and  proceed  outward,  or  at  the  outsides,  and 
work  toward  the  centre ;  or,  which  is  frequently  the  case, 
that  one  foot  may  commence  at  the  outside  and  the  other 
at  the  centre,  and  both  work  towards  one  side.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  take  the  treadles  of  an  eight  leafed  tweel  whose 
progressive  order  would  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  then, 
in  order  to  work  them  witli  both  feet  without  crossing,  they 
may  be  arranged  in  any  of  the  following  orders : 


8,  6,  4,  2,  1,  3,  5,  7. 

2,  4,  6,  8,  7,  5,  8,  1. 

8,  6,  4,  2,  7,  5,  8,  1. 

c 
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Thoe  anmiigieineiils  art  fiirdier  exemplified  under  &»dy 
tweeling. 

Ib  some  of  the  oditr  kindi  of  weariiig,  such  as  victorie8» 
'OrspeSy  &c.  where  one  treadle  works  against  a  number)  the 
left  foot  usually  rests  oo  that  treadle,  and  the  right  works 
over  the  others  in  all  their  variations.  In  other  cases, 
when  only  part  of  the  treadles  can  be  wrought  alternately, 
as  in  velveteens,  &c.  two  or  more  successive  treadles  are 
placed  together,  either  for  the  right  or  left  foot,  at  pleasure, 
and  the  weaver  treads  these  in  succession  with  one  foot^ 
«nd  then  works  the  others  alternately.  In  some  cases 
however,  additional  treadles  are  en^oyed»  to  make  the 
treading  equal.  In  other  instances,  such  as  tweels  with 
an  odd  number  of  leaves,  all  the  treadles  are  placed  in 
their  natural  order,  and  the  weaver  works  over  them  all 
with  one  foot;  or,  when  the  treading  returns  in  the  same 
regular  order,  as  in  lined  work,  he  works  over  the  treadles 
firom  one  side  with  one  foot,  and  from  the  other  side  with 
the  other.  It  frequently  occurs,  likewise,  that  one  or  more 
leaves  are  to  be  raised,  occasionally,  along  with  some  of 
the  leaves  which  form  the  principal  sheds  of  the  ground* 
In  such  cases,  the  treadles  of  these  occasional  sheds  may 
be  omitted,  by  screwing  a  small  piece  of  wood,  such  as  a 
piece  cut  off  the  end  of  an  old  shaft,  to  the  point  of  the 
principal  treadle,  and  appljring  to  it  the  treadle  cords  of 
these  additional  leaves.  These  attached  pieces  are  called 
tongues;  and  while  the  weaver  continues  to  work  the 
ground,  he  keeps  his  foot  on  the  principal  treadle  only; 
but  when  the  additional  leaves  are  to  be  raised,  he  slips  his 
fi)p^  forward  on  the  tongue,  aod  presses  it  down  along  with 
the  treadle. 
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SECT.  nt.      CUBeTITOTSS  FOR  TKEADLBB. 

fai  att  die  preceding  methodb  of  mounting  Icoiitf,  it  wHI 
be  observed,  that  every  shed  must  hove  its  partieolar  tr^*- 
Ae ;  although  the  same  shed  may  frequently  occur  in  the 
course  of  weaving*  a  pattern.  There  are,  howler,  mahy 
kinds  of  fancrf  goods  woveh  with  leaves,  in  preference  to 
the  dMw-Ioom,  the  pattern^  of  whicii  are  so  eictensive,  that, 
to  employ  the  fuR  complement  of  treadles^  would  not  only 
embarrass  the  weAV^r,  but,  in  many  cases,  be  utterly  imprac* 
tioaMe.  So  far,  indeed,  has  the  predilection  for  leares 
prevailed  in  some  branches  of  weaving,  that,  in  order  to 
comprise  as  many  as  possible  in  a  small  compass,  the  hed- 
dies  are  made  of  different  depths,  and  their  req)ective  shafts 
nuised,  one  tier  above  another,  to  a  sufficient  height  to  pre- 
vent  them  from  touching  when  the  sheds  are  op^ied.  Thus^ 
for  example,  were  a  mounting  to  consi^  of  ninety  leaves, 
which  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  silk 
patterns  woven  in  England,  and  the  ^afts  made  about  one 
e^;hth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  the  whole,  by  arranging  them 
in  three  tiers  of  durty  shafts  each,  might  be  comprised  in 
about  the  space  of  five  inches. 

Before  the  invention  of  machines  for  opening  the  sheds 
of  large  mountings,  the  place  of  greater  part  of  the  trea* 
dies  was  usually  supplied  by  a  draw-boy.  If  the  loom  was 
mounted  with  ooupers,  the  ends  of  aU  the  coupers  of  those 
lesves  wfaidi  were  to  be  raised  to  form  each  shed,  were 
connected  to  a  cord  which  descended  at  the  side  of  the 
loom,  and  passing  through  a  hole  in  a  horizontal  board, 
which  regulated  the  distance  of  these  cords,  had  a  weight 
appended  to  keep  it  straight,  and  sink  it  after  being  raised* 
Each  shed  of  the  pattern,  therefore,  had  its  req>ective  sid^ 
oord;  and  the  whole  were  arranged  in  a  straight  line  in 
the  bok*board,  in  the  same  order  as  the  sheds  of  the  piUp 
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tern  occurred ;  so  that  the  draw-boy  had  only  to  pull  them 
in  succession,  along  the  board,  as  the  sheds  were  required 
by  the  weaver.  If,  to  save  room,  pulleys  had  been  em- 
ployed instead  of  coupers,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  cords 
passing  over  the  pulleys  must  have  been  selected,  and  tied 
to  the  side-cords ;  though,  in  this  case,  a  small  tail  would 
be  necessary,  as  in  the  common  draw-loom. 

This  simple  mode  of  arranging  the  cords,  which  thus 
opened  the  numerous  sheds  of  the  most  extensive  patterns 
woven  with  leaves,  is  inserted,  merely,  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  distinct  idea  of  the  general  principle  on  which  a 
great  variety  of  machines  have  been  constructed,  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  a  draw-boy  in  the  different  branches  of 
weaving :  for,  however  much  these  machines  may  vary  in 
dieir  forms,  or  to  whatever  species  of  weaving  they  may  be 
peculiarly  adapted,  still  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  all 
the  leaves  which  would  have  been  raised  by  any  particular 
treadle,  must  be  here  selected,  and  raised  by  the  moving 
part  of  the  machinery.  It  will  only  be  necessary  in  this 
place,  however,  to  illustrate  the  preceding  observations  by 
a  description  of  one  of  these  machines  of  the  most  approv- 
ed construction ;  reserving  the  farther  consideration  of  this 
subject  till  those  branches  of  weaving  shall  have  been 
treated  of  to  which  this  species  of  machinery  is  usually  ap- 
plied. 

Fig.  9,  plate  1,  is  the  front  view  of  a  machine  called  the 
parrot,  from  the  pecking  motion  of  that  part  which  pulls 
the  side  or  knot  cords.  The  ends  of  the  coupers  are. seen 
at  A,  and  are  numbered  from  1  to  10  inclusive.  The 
knots,  or  more  frequently  beads,  which  are  catched  by  the 
parrot  6,  appear  on  the  cords  at  a  a ;  which  cords  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  straight  line,  and  kept  at  equal  distances  by 
the  two  hole-boards  B,  B.  At  CC  are  the  leads  or  weights 
appended  to  the  knot-cords,  which  are,  in  the  present  ex- 
ample,   thirteen   in  number.      The  parrot  e  is  moveable 
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along  the  square  axle  Oy  and  is  turned  round  by  pressing 
down  the  treadle  i,  which  is  attached  to  the  wheel  D  by  a 
cord  round  its  rim.  The  cord  w  is  fastened  to  the  parrot; 
and,  after  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  wheel  D,  it  is 
wound  about  the  inner  part  of  the  wheel  x^  which  is  turned 
by  the  hammer  £  working  in  its  teeth.  Whenever,  there- 
fere,  the  wearer  has  occasion  to  shift  the  parrot  from  one 
knot-cord  to  another,  the  hammer  E  is  raised  by  a  treadle, 
and,  fidling  by  the  weight  attached  to  it,  the  cross  wire  p 
catches  one  of  the  teeth  and  moves  it  one  tooth  round. 
Thus  the  length  of  each  tooth  must  be  such  that  the  fork 
of  ^  parrot  will  move  exactly  the  distance  of  one  bead 
from  another.  Fig.  10  is  a  side  view  of  the  parrot,  as  it  is 
mounted  for  a  double  row  of  knot-cords,  which  are  neces- 
sary when  the  sheds  of  a  pattern  are  niunerous.  Fig.  1 1 
is  a  view  of  the  wheel  D,  with  the  hole  z,  through  which 
the  cord  w  runs.  Fig.  12  is  a  front  view  of  the  wheel  x. 
p  is  another  wheel  on  the  same  axle,  but  moveable  on  its 
axis,  m  and  n  are  two  studs  which  regulate  the  number 
of  sheds  in  the  pattern :  for,  when  the  wheel  x,  which  is 
fixed  on  the  axle  o,  brings  the  index  or  handle  9,  by  means 
of  the  stud  m,  round  to  the  catch  «,  which  takes  place  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  the  pattern,  the  catch  s  is  raised  out  of 
the  te^di,  and  the  weight  /,  fig.  9,  draws  back  the  parrot 
until  the  stud  n  comes  round  to  the  handle  9,  which  it  dis- 
places, and  allows  the  catch  $  to  fall  again  into  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  where  the  pattern  is  to  recommence.  From  an 
attentive  view  of  fig.  9  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  cou- 
pers  and  knot-cords  are  connected  for  each  shed.  For 
example,  were  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  leaves  to  be  raised  for 
the  first  shed,  each  of  these  coupers  would  be  connected  to 
the  knot-cord  No.  1,  at  ^;  and  so  for  every  other  shade  of 
the  pattern. 
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No.  1.  Fig.  1.         No.  3.  Fig.  2.         No.  3.  Fig.  8. 


No.  4.     Fig.  A: 


So.  5.     Fig.  5. 
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la  the  plan  No.  1,  the  two  leaves  A  and  B  are  for  plain 
texture,  and  the  additional  leaves  C,  D,  E,  F,  form, 
respectively,  the  plans  of  the  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
leafed  tweels.  The  corre^xtnding  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
plate  II.  show  (he  intervals  of  these  textures,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  they  have  to  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  directions  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  treadles, 
there  are  some  particular  cases  to  irfiich  these  instructions 
will  not  apply.  These  will  be  occasionally  taken  notice  of 
as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In  the  three 
leafed  tweel,  for  instance,  when  woven  with  three  treadles, 
the  weaver  must  work  them  all  with  one  foot,  to  avoid 
crossing  his  legs  in  an  awknard  manner;  but  when  five 
treadles  are  employed,  he  can  use  his  feet  altematdy  with- 
out embarrassment,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  plan. 
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The  fbtlowing  is  »  pkn  of  the  same  tweel  woven  irith 
fix  kftTo,  which  is  employed  in  some  species  of  English 
mannfactore. 
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llie  fire  leafed  tweel  is  sometimes  woren  with  one  foot, 
and  sometimea  with  both,  thou^  only  five  treadles  are 
employed!  but  to  make  the  treading  of  the  feet  altemata 
without  interruption,  eight  treadles  are  necessary,  as  under. 


No.  a. 


No.  a. 
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In  working  No.  8,  the  weaver  presses  down  the  treadle 
1  with  his  right  foot;  and,  as  it  rises,  he  shifts  the  toe  ot 
the  same  foot  upon  the  treadle  2,  which  he  next  presses 
down:  then  he  works  treadle  Bwith  his  left  foot,  treadle 
4  with  his  right,  and  treadle  5  with  his  left;  consequently, 
he  is  ready  to  place  his  right  foot  figain  on  treadle  1  with- 
out crossing  his  legs.  This  metlv>d  of  treai£ng  is  frequent 
in  working  velveteen  patterns;  and  the  weaver  is  said  to 
hop  with  hjs  right  or  left  foot,  according  to  the  side  on 
which  the  two  successive  treadles  are  placed.  With  ei^t 
treadles,  however,  the  weaver  can  employ  his  feet  alternate- 
ly without  interruption,  as  marked  in  No.  9. 

Regular  tweels  are  chiafly  employed  when  a  variety  of 
colours  are  to  be  displayed,  and  in  such  fimciful  patterns 
as  are  formed  by  the  tweel  reversed* 

SECT.  II.      BROKEN  OR  B41W  TWVI^* 

In  the  rc^gular  tweels,  the  flushing  has  the  appearance  of 
a  series  of  small  diagonal  or  oblique  ^tripes  an  the  doth ; 
but  when  the  succession  of  treadixig  or  plfin  pf  cording  is 
changed,  so  as  to  raise  the  leaves  at  intervals  of  one,  two^ 
or  more  from  each  odier,  <he  tweel  k  wiA  lo  be  broken ; 
and  the  flushing  no  longer  runs  obliquely,  but  is  variously 
chequered,  aoeoiding  to  the  digposirien  «f  the  niflag 
cords,  or  the  order  rf  troadiag. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  satin  tweels^  that  some  are  per- 
fect in  respect  to  the  intervals  at  which  the  leaves  can  be 
raised,  and  others  are  imperfect.  When  the  leaves  can 
be  raised  regularly,  at  iHtervals  cf  one^  two^  cr  mooe  from 
each  other,  the  (wael  is  aaiJ  tp  be  perfect;  but  Imperfect, 
when  the  number  of  leaves  does  not  admit  aS  this  airange- 
ment  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  plans  and ' 
observations*  Tlie  lowest  tweel  that  can  be  brobsn  is  that 
of  four  leaves,  miiiQli  ip  usually  called  the 
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SATINET    TWEEI. 

No.  10.     Fig.  6. 


FIVE  LEAFED  SATIN  TWEELS. 

Fig.  7. 
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SIX  AND  SEVEN  LEAFED  TWEELS. 
No.  14.  Fig.  8.  No.  15.  Tig.  9. 
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EIGHT  AND  NINE  LEAFED  TWEELS. 

Fig.  10.     No.  16. 
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SIXTEEN  LEAFED  SATIN  TWEEL. 

No.  18. 
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In  these  plans  the  treadles  are  arranged  in  their  natural 

or  progrcsBive  order,  to  point  out  more  distinctly,  by  the 

iBiang  marks,  the  intervals  at  which  die  leares  are  raised. 

In  the  satinet  straight  draught,  for  instance,   the  raising 

cord  for  the  first  treadle  is  on  the  back  leaf  I.    The  leal 

2  is  passed,  and  another  raising  mark  is  placed  on  the  leaf 

3.     The  leaves  4  and  1  are  nert  passed,  and  the  third  rais* 

ing  mark  is  placed  on  die  leaf  2.     Hie  leaf  8  is  now  pas- 

sed,  and  the  fourth  raising  mark  is  placed  on  the  fourth 

lea£     It  now  appears  that,  in  course  of  tying  up  these 

treadles  there  must  be  two  leaves  passed  over  between 

cording  the  treadles  2  and  S,  and  that  none  can  be  sunk 

between  4  and  1 :   consequently,   in  this  moundng,   the 

leaves  cannot  be  raised  at  equal  intervals;  and,  therefore^ 

it  is  one  of  the  imperfect  tweels.     Among  the  five  leafed 

tweels  No.  11  wiU  be  found  to  raise  each  alternate  leaf 

throughout  the  whole  pattern;   and  that  Nos.  12  and  18 

pass  two  and  raise  the  third  widiout  interrupdon ;  conse- 

quendy,  the  five  leafed  tweel  is  perfect  by  each  of  these 

methods  of  cording.     The  six  leafed  tweel  is  subject  to 

imperfections  similar  to  diat  of  four  leaver;  but  the  seven 

leafed  tweel  is  perfect,  either  by  passing  one  or  two  leaves, 

as  in  the  five  lieafed  tweel.     Eight  leaves  make  the  tweel 

perfect  by  passing  two,  and  raising  die  third;  and  this  is 

the  lowest  perfect  tweel  that  can  be  woven  with  an  even 

number  of  leaves.     The  nine  leafed  tweel  is  perfect  by 

raising  each  alternate  leaf.     Ten  and  eleven  leaves  admit 

of  every  third  leaf  being  raised  without  interrupdon ;   and 

also,  the  eleven  leafed  tweel  may  be   broken,   by  raising 

eveiy  second  leaf;  but  twelve  leaves  make  an  imperfect 

tweeL     Thirteen  leaves  make  the  tweel  perfect,  by  raising 

other  every  second  or  every  third  leaf:   fourteen  perfect, 

by  raising  every  third*     In  the  fifteen  leafed  tweel,  either 

one  or  three  leaves  may  be  passed ;  and,  in  thgt  of  sixteen, 

wliich  is  firequeudy  employed  in  weaving  some  kinds  of 
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fine  siUoB)  either  tw»  or  four  may  be  passed^  and  the  third 
or  fifth  raisedL 

From  this  general  view  of  tlie  regular  and  broken  twee]% 
it  mmj  be  obserred,  that  any  cnld  niunber  of  leaves  above 
five  ^rill  require  an  inOonveineat  namber  of  treadles  to  al- 
low the  weaver  to  work  thein  with  both  feet;  the^  are^ 
therefiover  usually  wvought  witli  one*  The  three  leafed 
tweel  is  extensively  employed  in  weaving  stout  fabrics,  such 
as  blankets^  iustiansi  &c.  The  four  leafed  biassed  tweel  is 
usually  appropriated  to  the  imitation  harness  work,  dia^$ 
and  several  species  of  silk.  The  four  leafed  brdcen  tweel, 
beside  the  purpose  already  mentioned,  is  much  used  in  the 
coarser  kinds  ol  diaper,  called  domioL  The  five  leafed 
satin  tweels,  of  which  No*  18  is  usually  selected,  is  applied 
to  diaper  and  the  coarser  setts  of  damask ;  and  the  eight 
leafed  broken  tweel  is  appropriated  to  the  finer  kinds  of 
damask  and  CantMi  ci^apes.  It  may  be  farther  remarkedi 
that  all  tweel  mountings  of  an  odd  number  ol  leaves,  except 
that  of  three^  which  does  not  admit  of  being  broken,  will 
produce  perfect  tweels,  it  being  among  llie  even  numbers 
that  in^ierfections  are  found.  The  effect  of  a  few  of  these 
tweels  on  design  paper,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
figures  in  the  plate. 

SECT.  III.      FANCV  TWEELS. 

In  all  the  preceding  tweels,  whether  regular  or  broken, 
only  one  leaf  is  raised  by  each  treadle,  all  the  others  being 
sunk;  by  which  means  the  greater  part  of  the  weft  is 
thrown  to  one  side  oi  the  doth,  and  of  the  warp  to  the 
other.  Of  what  are  here  denominated  fancy  tweels  any 
number  of  leaves  may  be  raised  at  pleasure,  and  a  variety 
of  flushing  interqiersed  with  plain  texture,  produced,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  raoimting,  and  t^e  order 
in  vfhich  tlie  leaves  are  raised. 


«j 
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The  knratt  of  6mk  twaab  tbai  OOMUS  is  that  of  four 
leaws,  or  do^e  jesn,  foimsrly  notieed.  Ttufl  sountitig 
adnits  o(  no  nere  than  time  vsnetiet  is  twedin^  qjhi*- 
ly,  tbe  ragaUr  or  bJMied  tveel,  At:  farofciB  or  wrtTT 
tweel,  and  dM  dotdsU  jeaa  ar  an^  twad,  in  viaA  two 
leaves  are  rawd  asd  two  sunk  1^  each  lr«adl«t  ibr,  won 
uiy  other  airaogcnMnt  made  of  tbe  ooidii^,  it  would  «ti]y 
ehange  tme  or  other  of  tliese  Cwoek  to  the  opponte  «de  of 
die  elotk.  As  tlii»  mounting,  faoOTerer,  U  Teiy  rnueb  «■!- 
{dt^ed,  as  well  (at  plain  a*  for  tnxeded  &brioB^  it  may  be 
4^  use  to  si4>j<»B  plana  af  the  cordicga  wUcii  produoe 
dxae  textures,  bodi  wbtn  tfae  draofj^t  ia  mai^  avtr  die 
lesres,  and  when  it  is  ahemate. 

So.  19.     Fig.  11. 
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In  No.  19,  the  warp  is  drawn  in  regular  succession  over 
the  leaves,  and  the  cording  of  the  tweel  is  adapted  to  prac- 
tice. As  plain  &brics  are  generally  woven  with  four  leaves 
instead  of  two,  to  prevent  the  heddles  from  being  too  much 
crowded  together,  the  warp  is  commonly  drawn  on  alter- 
nate leaves,  as  in  No.  20.  The  following  examples  will 
show  how  an  endless  variety  of  pattern  may  be  produced 
in  fancy  tweeling,  the  number  of  leaves  is  increased,  and 
the  plan  of  cording  varied.  As  the  eight  and  ten  leafed 
tweds  are  in  frequent  use,  both  in  the  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
factures, some  of  their  principal  varieties  are  subjoined*  In 
those  of  eight  leaves  both  the  pattern  and  treading  plans  of 
cording  are  given,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  observa- 
tions formerly  made  on  the  subject.  Under  the  word 
pattern  the  cording  exhibits  one  complete  set  of  the  tweel, 
and  under  treading  wiU  be  found  different  methods  of  ar- 
ranging  the  treadles.  To  show  the  effect  of  any  of  these 
plans  on  design  paper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  a  corre- 
spondent number  of  squares,  equal  to  the  number  of 
squares  in  the  cording  plan ;  and  by  repeating  the  plan  on 
each  side,  both  the  run  of  the  pattern,  and  the  joinings 
will  be  exhibited.  This  will  be  obvious,  by  comparing 
the  few  examples  on  design  paper  with  their  respective 
cordings.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  varieties  may 
be  produced  as  long  as  the  raising  marks  are  fewest  in 
number  on  the  treadles;  but  when  they  exceed  the  sink- 
ing ones,  the  pattern  residting  has  eveiy  chance  to  be  the 
same  as  some  of  the  preceding  ones  thrown  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  doth. 


FIVE  LEAFED  FANCY  TWEELS. 
No.  21.  Fig.  12.  No.  22.  Fig.  13. 


SIX  LEAFED  FANCY  TWEELS. 
No.  2a  Fig.  11.  No.  24.  Fig.  15. 


No.  26.  Fig.  16. 


SEVEN  LEAFED  FANCY  TWEELS. 
No.  2T.  N(k  28. 
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No.  29. 


EIGHT  LEAFED  FANCY  TWEELS. 
No.  31.  Kg.  17. 


TBEADINO. 


No.  32.  Fig.  18. 


TWCKLINO. 
No.  33. 
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TEN  LEAFED  FANCY  TWEELS. 
No.  37.  Fig.  19. 
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TTCBLIKO. 
No.  «. 


TWELVE  LEAFED  FANCY  TWEELS. 


No.  47. 
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All  the  running  tveels  may  be  conTerted  into  iniTed 
patterns,  merely  by  working  over  the  treadles  from  side 
to  ade,  alternately,  or  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  and  the  waved 
stripes  thus  formed  will  run  by  the  length  of  the  doth. 
IMunond  draughts,  which  will  be  explwned  in  the  next 
chapter,  will  produce  waved  patterns,  running  across  the 
cloth,  by  working  the  treadles  straight  over  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  running  tweels.  Other  varieties  will  be 
had,  by  making  a  litde  variation  in  the  dran^its,  as  in  ^ 
pillow  tweel,  which  will  be  found  among  the  following 
examples. 

WAVE.  STOCKINET. 

No.  49.  Fig.  23.  Na  50.  Fig.  24. 


WAVE. 

No.  51.  F^.  25. 


r 
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FOB  Flu/)*  CASKS  OB  BKD  TICK. 

Fig.  26. 
9  Mo.  53. 


BEBEINO  BONE. 
No.  M.    fig.  87. 
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Fig.  28. 


So.  67.  Figs.  S9  and  30. 
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Treading  of  Fig.  89. 
Trtadmg  iff  Fig.  30. 
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SECT.  IV.      TUKMED  OB  RITBBSED  TWEBUVG. 

In  all  the  regular  and  broken  tweels,  the  greatest  pro- 
portioa  of  tlie  weft  is  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  cloth,  and 
of  the  warp  to  the  other.  In  a  five  leafed  tweel,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  warp  were  one  colour  and  the  weft  anoUier, 
and  as  there  ii  always  one  leaf  raised  and  four  sunk,  it  will 
follow,  that  four-fifdiB  of  the  weft  will  appear  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  cloth,  and  of  the  warp,  below.  But  were  the 
plan  of  this  cording  reversed,  four-fifths  of  the  warp  would 
be  thrown  to  the  upper  side,  and  of  the  weft  below.  Chang- 
ing the  appearance  by. the  weft  £com  one  side  c^  the  cloth 
to  the  other  in  this  manner,  is  called  turning  or  reversing 
Ae  tweel,  and  is  of  very  extennve  application  in  different 
branches  of  weaving,  particularly  cUtnities,  diaper,  and 
damask,  which  will  be  explained  in  thdr  proper  places. 

Suppose^  tb««fi»«,  that  a  piece  of  cloth  were  to  be  wo- 
ven in  tweeled  stripes,  one  stripe  the  reverse  of  the  other, 
two  setts  of  tweeling  leaves  would  be  necessary;  and  the 
plans  of  cording,  on  the  treadles,  would  also  be  the  reverse 
of  each  other.  The  first  of  these  tweels,  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  leaves,  is  the  dimi^  cord,  which  is  merely  the 
three  leafed  tweel  turned,  a  plan  of  which  is  subjoined,  both 
for  cording  and  treading. 

SIHITT  CORD. 

No.  68. 
Cording.  Tn*dli]|. 


TWraBIilKG* 
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In  the  diove  -plai  the  first  nine  threads  of  wp  are 
drawn  on  the  back  set  of  kaivet)  and  the  other  nine  on  the 
fiont  set.  Under  the  word  oording,  the  raising  maiics  are 
so  placed  on  the  back  leaves  as  to  flush  die  weft  on  the  up* 
per  side  of  the  clofh,  and  o»  the  firobt  Ictares^  to  throw  up 
the  waip.  In  the  right  hand  plan,  the  cording  is  adapted 
lo  practice^  which,  as  formerly  observed,  required  Ave 
treadles  to  make  the  treading  alternate.  The  patterns,  in 
these  fabrics,  are  formed  and  regulated  entirely  bjr  the 
quantity  of  warp  drawn  on  each  set  of  the  leaves. 

PLANS  OF  THB  REGULAR  AND  BROKEN  tWEELB,    REVERSED. 


No.  69. 


Rcfolar. 


Satinet  or  Broken  Tweel 
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FIVE  LEAFED  REGULAR  AND  BROKEN  TWEEL  STRIFE8. 


Regular. 


No.  60. 


Broken. 
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Tliese  ezamples  will  sufficiently  show  (he  rutture.  of 
turned  tweel  stripes :  and  die  VBiieties  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure,  by  additional  leaves,  and  by  vazying  the  size  of 
one  or  both  stripes. 

But  to  convert  tweeled  stripes  into  cheders,  or  alternate 
squares,  another  set  of  treadles  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
throw  the  flushing  of  each  stripe  from  one  side  of  the 
doth  to  the  other.  The  following  plans  will  show,  by  in- 
flection, how  this  is  effected. 


FOUR  LEAFED  TWEEL  DAHBOARD. 


Fig.] 


Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  if  the  treadles  at  A  be 
wrought  four  times  over,  or  equal  to  the  number  of 
draughta  in  each  space  or  stripe ;  and  again,  the  treadles 
at  B,  as  often,  it  will  be  obvious  that  two  rows  <^  squares 
will  be  produced,  one  row  the  reverse  of,  and  bosoming 
with  the  other;  and  by  repeating  this  operation,  the  pat- 
tern will  assume  the  appearance  of  a  checker  board,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  teiined,  a  tweel  damboard. 
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TWBEUNO. 

DICED  SATIHBT. 

No.  62. 


riTE  LEAFED  REGULAR  TWEEL  DAHBOARH. 
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JIVE  LEADED  BROKEN  TWEEL  DAMBOARD. 

No.  64. 
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In  making  plans  of  oordii^  for  reversed  tweeling,  of 
which  considerable  variety  maj  be  produced,  parti'cular 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  pladng  the  raising  marks  of 
the  difierent  sets  or  divisions  close  together  at  the  joinings : 
for,  were  this  not  attended  to»  part  of  the  flushing  of  one 
division  might  be  extended  over  another;  l^  which  the 
lines  that  divide  the  parts  would  not  be  distinctly  defined; 
or,  in  the  language  of  diaper  weavers,  the  divisions  would 
not  cut  This  will  be  better  understood  by  oomparing  the 
following  plan,  with  No.  61  above^  in  whidii  it  will  be 
observed,  that  there  is  a  raising  mark  on  treadle  1,  right 
hand  set,  for  the  back  leaf  of  the  front  mounting,  placed 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  raising  marks  on  the  back 
set,  which  continues  the  flushing  of  the  back  division  into 
the  firont  one,  making  an  unevenly  side  similar  to  the  teeth- 
ing of  paper  spots.  And  if  the  same  figure  be  inspected 
with  attention,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  possible 
way  in  which  these  divisions  can  be  joined,  but  the  flushing 
of  one  division  will  run  into  tiie  other,  both  by  the  warp 
imd  weft.  The«most  simple*  rule  to  find  if  these  cordings 
be  correct,  is  to  f6ld  one  division  over  tiie  other  in  botii 
directions;  and  if  the  raising  marks  in  one  compartment 
or  division,  fall  exactly  on  the  sinking  marks  of  the  other^ 
this  imperfection  will  be  avoided. 

No.  65. 
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CHAP.  III. 

LINED   WOBX. 


SECT.  I. 


X  ROM  the  {veoeding  ezompla  of  fiuiqr  tweeliaf^  the  trail* 
ntXHi  to  lined  work  is  short  and  easy.  In^^^il  of  the 
straight,  or  over  and  oret  draoghts  cf  die  fimner^  lined 
work  patterns  are  usuaUy  woren  with  what  is  ttrmed  a 
diamcmd  draught :  that  Is,  a  draught  which  runs  straigfat 
o?er  the  leares  from  the  back  to  the  front,  bnt  retanis,  in 
the  same  order,  to  the  back  leaf  again  tot  one  sett  of  the 
pattern;  fanning  a  sig^*aag  fignre  on  the  upper  edges  of 
the  shafts.  Sometimes,  however,  patterns  of  tUs  kind 
are  woven  in  more  complex  draughts,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  sequeL  The  treadles,  also,  when  placed  in 
their  natural  or  progressive  order,  are  wrought  from  side 
to  side  alternately,  in  the  very  same  order  of  succession  as 
the  draught. 

Whatever  variety,  therefore,  is  adopted  in  the  cording 
plan,  one  sett  of  the  pattern  will,  by  the  preceding  arrange- 
ment, be  nearly  double  the  extent  by  the  warp^  of  that 
produced  by  a  sin^e  draught;  but  the  additional  part  will 
be  inverted.  And  as  the  treadles  are  also  twice  wrought 
over,  the  figure  will  again  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  weft; 
the  latter  part,  which  is  formed  by  returning  back  over 
die  treadles,  being  fikewise  inverted :  so  that  a  square  or 
diamond  figure  is  commonly  produced,  each  side  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  plan  of  the  raismg  marks  on  the  treadles. 
These  patterns  would  be  exactly  fofur  times  the  dimensions 
of  those  arising  from  the  single  draught,  were  two  threads 
of  warp  drawn  upon  each  leaf  throughout  the  pattern;  but| 
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in  general,  those  patterns  turn  upon  a  single  llu-ead  at  the 
points,  both  in  the  warp  and  weft ;  so  that  there  is  only  one 
thread  drawn  on  the  back  lea^  and  one  on  the  front  leaf, 
while  there  are  two  on  each  of  the  intennediate  ones.  The 
same  is  to  be  observed  of  the  treading,  which  will  be 
obvious  from  the  following  examples. 

The  smaller  mountings  of  this  kind  produce  but  a  very 
limited  Tariety  of  patterns,  commonl;  a  small  diamond  or 
lozenge -figm^  with  a  dot  or  speck  in  the  centre,  which 
gives  it  the  resemblance  of  an  eye :  hence  these  figures  are 
generally  denominated  bird-c^e  patterns.  When  the 
momitings,  however,  extend  to  eight  leaves  and  upwards, 
they  admit  of  considerable  diversity  in  flushing,  tweelinf^ 
and  plain  textur^  deviating  from  the  formal  figures  i£  the 
bird-eye,  and  which  now  assume  the  appearance  of  what 
is  called  lined  work.  No.  26»  fig.  8,  is  an  example  oo 
which  the  blank  squares  represent  nusing  cords. 

BIRD-EYE  PATTERNS. 

No.  I.  No.  2. 

Pltae2. 

Fig.  SI.  Fig.  32. 


No.  4. 
Fig.  34. 


No.  5. 

No.  «. 

Fig.  S5. 

Fig.  86. 

Na  7.  No.  8. 

Fig.  37.  Fig,  38. 


No.  9.  No.  10. 

Fig.  39.  Fig.  40. 
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f-IHED  WOBK  FATTEHNS. 


Fig.  2. 
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No.  15. 
Fig.  3. 


No.  16. 
Fig.  4. 
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No.  28.  Fig.  5. 
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No.  24.  Fig.  6. 
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No.  26.  Fig.  8. 
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No.  SI.  Fig.  1 


No.  S2. 

Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  12. 


fouhteen  leafed  pai-ikrns. 
No.  35.  Fig.  13. 
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No.  36.  Fig.  14. 
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No.  S9.  Fip.  15. 
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No.  41.  Fig.  16. 
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No.  42. 


Co  aht  of  weaving. 


SECT.  II.       DOUBLE,    TRinX,   &C.  DRAUGHTS. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  appiise  the  reader, 
of  the  great  variety  of  Bgurea  that  can  be  woven  on  lined 
work,  especially  by  the  lai^r  mountings.  All  these 
figures,  however,  are  produced  by  the  diamond  draught; 
and,  like  those  in  fancy  tweeling,  arise,  solely,  from  difier- 
ent  arrangements  of  the  raising  cords  i^>on  the  treadles. 
But,  as  the  resources  of  &ncy  weaving  are  inexhaustible, 
various  other  changes  will  be  effected  in  these  figures, 
merely  by  diversifying  the  order  or  succession  of  the 
draught,  independently  of  the  position  of  the  raising  cords. 
As  every  extension  of  the  draught  in  this  manner,  however, 
enlarges  the  figure  in  a  duplicate  proportion,  that  is,  as 
the  square  of  the  number  of  threads  in  one  set  of  the 
draught,  such  patterns,  when  the  leaves  are  numerous,  will 
occupy  a  considerable  space  on  design  paper;  and  there- 
fore, to  save  room  in  the  plate,  only  a  few  specimens,  upon 
a  small  scale,  can  be  added.  These  specimens,  however, 
will  sufficiently  unfold  the  principle  on  which  these  varie- 
ties are  produced,  and  which  may  be  extended  to  the  larger 
mountings,  at  pleasure. 

The  following  figure  is  a  plan  of  what  is  usually  called 
n  double  draught,  and  which  is  only  the  diamond  draught 
inverted. 

DOUBLE  DRAUGHT. 

No.  44.  Fig.  17. 
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The  double  draught,  whatever  plan  of  cording  is  adopted, 
always  produces  two  square  or  diamond  figures,  one  with- 
in the  other,  which  are  again  imbosomed  by  others  of  the 
same  kind,  formed  by  the  inverted  part  of  the  draught. 
The  following  is  a  plan  of  the  double  draught  upon  six 
leaves,  the  cording  of  which  is  the  same  as  No.  S6,  in 
fancy  tweeting,  and  No.  9,  among  the  bird-eye  patterns. 
No.  45. 


A  triple  draught  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  these  paU 
terns  still  &rther;  producing,  in  general,  three  similar 
concentric  figures,  which  are  all  imbosomed  by  otliers  of 
the  same  kind,  where  the  draught  is  inverted,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  18.  The  following  is  a  plan  of  this  draught 
on  a  scale  of  four  leaves,  with  one  leaf  raised  and  three 
sunk;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  examples  of 
lined  work,  that  much  diversity  will  arise  here  also,  by  vary- 
ing ihe  arrangement  of  the  raising  cords  on  the  treadles. 

TRIPLE  DRAUGHT. 

No.  46.  ^.  18. 
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From  this  example  it  will  appear,  that  any  number  of 
concentrit;  figures  may  be  formed,  by  repeating  the  draughlr 
any  number  of  times  orer  the  leaves  in  one  directioni 
and  returning  in  the  contiary  direction  as  often :  so  that| 
should  the  draught  diverge  from  the  centre  of  the  cloth 
ttTward  each  selvage,  and  the  treading  continued  to  the 
same  extent,  the  pattern  would  be  one  great  figure,  com- 
posed of  concentric  squares,  whose  dimensions  and  variety 
would  depend  on  the  number  of  leaves,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  raising  cords. 

Anotlier  method  of  diversifying  the  draughts  of  lined 
work  patterns,  is,  by  dividing  the  leaves  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  drawing  a  few  sets  of  the  diamond  draught 
on  each  portion,  alternately.  This  arrangement  throws 
the  group  of  small  figures  produced  by  each  set  of  leaves, 
into  alternate  squares,  somewhat  resembling  the  damboard 
pattern.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  introduce  an  odd 
leaf  into  these  mountings,  immediately  between  the  two 
divisions,  which  serves  as  a  point  leaf  to  both  sets.  The 
following  plans  will  illustrate  these  remarks. 


ALTEHNATS  DIAMOND  DRAUGHTS. 

No.  47.  F^.  19. 
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The  lines  drawn  over  tlie  leaTM  and  treadles  of  the 
preceding  pUn  and  two  Ebllowing  draughts,  show  the 
succesdoD  of  the  draught  and  treading,  aa  described 
in  page  6. 

No.  48. 
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CORDING  OF  No.  57. 
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In  all  the  preceding  patterns,  the  order  of  the  treading 
is  the  same  as  the  draught,  which,  indeed,  is  the  common 
practice  in  this  branch  of  weaving.  The  treadles,  how- 
ever, might  be  wrought  over  in  various  other  successions, 
which  would  give  a  proportionate  eflfect  to  the  patterns. 

To  find  the  number  of  leaves  requisite  for  any  lined 
work  pattern  from  the  cloth  or  design  paper,  count  the 
threads  or  spaces  from  the  centre  of  one  figure  to  the 
centre  of  the  imbosoming  one,  including  the  two  points ; 
and  this  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  leaves :  and  if  a 
square  be  formed  of  which  this  is  the  diagonal,  it  will  give 
a  representation  of  the  cording  on  the  treadles,  the  raising 
marks  corresponding  with  the  black  squares  on  the  design 
paper. 

But  if  a  draught  and  cording  be  given  to  represent  the 
pattern  on  design  paper ;  first  make  a  figure  on  the  paper 
exactly  the  same  as  that  formed  on  the  treadles  by  the  raising 
marks;    and,    this   repeated  four   times,    but   inverted,    so 
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that  any  one  comer  of  the  eordnig  plan  may  be  the  com* 
mon  centre»  and  allowing  only  one  thread  fi>r  each  of  the 
points,  both  by  the  warp  and  weft,  it  will  give  one  com- 
plete set  of  the  pattern,  which  will  be  evident  by  comparing 
any  of  the  preceding  plans  with  their  respective  Figures  in 
the  plate. 

In  the  more  complex  patterns,  however,  if  the  threads  of 
warp  be  numbered  as  in  the  draught,  each  thread  will  have 
its  corresponding  space  on  the  design  paper,  counting 
from  ri^t  to  left.  The  numbers  ako^  which  point  out  the 
order  of  treading,  will  correspond  with  the  threads  of  weft, 
which  are  to  be  counted  from  the  bottom  of  the  pi4)er,  up- 
wards. Then  observe  what  threads  of  warp  are  raised  by 
each  treadle,  beginning  with  number  one  of  the  treading^ 
and  taking  the  others  in  their  order;  and  these  marked  on 
the  corresponding  squares  of  the  design  paper,  will  give 
one  set  of  the  pattern. 

Lined  work  patterns  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined 
to  table  linen ;  but,  from  the  great  diversity  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  they  might  be  also  employed,  with  consi- 
derable advantage,  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  cotton 
and  silk  manufactures.  For  instance,  were  the  warp  one 
colour  and  the  weft  another,  they  might  be  made  into 
shawb,  ftc.  in  great  variety. 
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SECT.  I. 


Hating  explained,  in  the  second  chapter,  the  method  oi 
turning  or  reversing  the  tweel,  both  when  the  run  of  the 
flushing  is  regular  and  when  it  is  broken,  we  come  now  to 
apply  this  principle  to  the  production  of  aa  extensive  vari- 
ety of  fanciful  patterns,  which  are  partly  known  by  the 
Hfune  of  domic,  and  partly,  by  that  of  diaper. 

This  branch  of  weaving  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  ma^ 
nufacture  of  table  linens,  till  of  late,  that  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  certain  species  of  shawls,  in  the  cotton  manubcture, 
the  warp  and  woof  <^  which  are,  in  general,  of  different  oo^ 
lours.  The  coarser  sets  of  table  linens,  and  which  require 
tl^e  least  mounting,  having  only  a  four  leafed  tweel,  wer« 
inanu&ctured  in  consid^fable  quantities,  some  time  agq^  al 
Dornock,  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  whenoe  the  name 
domic :  but  the  finer  kinds,  which  are  u^wUy  woven  by 
a  more  extensive  apparatus,  and,  in  general,  with  a  tweel 
of  five  leaves,  are  called  diaper.  As  these  patterns,  how- 
ever, are  all  woven  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  revers- 
ing the  tweel,  this  distinction  merits  no  farther  regard,  than 
that  the  smaller  mountings  be  first  explained,  and  the 
others,  in  order,  as  they  become  more  complex. 

The  most  simple  pattern  of  this  kind  is  the  damboard  or 
checker,  Fig.  1,  plate  4,  which  has  been  already  explained: 
but  such  draughts,  instead  of  forming  squares,  may  be  bro> 
ken  into  an  indefinite  number  of  parts,  of  various  dimen- 
flions;  and,  when  the  whole  of  this  variety  contained  in  one 
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■et  of  the  pAtton  u  woven  sqinre,  whidi  i§  «Seeted  by  Mlow- 
ing  th«  same  order  of  succesalon  in  treading  a§  is  observed 
in  the  draught,  or  any  other  aucocssion  which  fancy  may 
foggest,  an  eiidless  diversity  of  6gures  may  be  prodiioed, 
merely  by  two  seta  (rf*  tweeling  leaves. 

Tlie  following  plan,  which  may  be  takm  ibr  an  example, 
is  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  very  coimnon  pattern  in 
this  branch  of  weaving;  and  the  figure  which  it  produce 
is  r^resented  on  design  paper  in  Fig.  9. 

No.  1.     Fig.  9.  Plate  4. 


op^ 


Tbts  draught  and  plan  of  cording  are  ad^ted  to  the 
four-leafed  biassed  tweel,  the  cording  being  the  very  same  as 
diat  of  the  checker ;  but,  it  will  be  obvious  from  the  exam- 
ines given  under  the  article,  reversed  tweeling,  tlwt  the  same 
figure  may  be  produced  by  a  tweel  of  any  other  number  of 
leaves,  and  woven  either  l^  the  r^ular  or  broken  method 
of  treachng. 

When  two  or  more  sets  of  tweeling  leaves  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  mounting  is  said  to  consist  of  two  or  more  (ii- 
^itimui  and  the  draughts  and  cordings  of  snoh  mountingB 
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are  usually  marked  on  one  leaf  and  treadle  for  each  set  or 
division,  which  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  all  the  design.  This 
is  called  the  bindrng plan;  because  it  binds,  as  it  were,  the 
several  divisions  together,  which  are  at  any  time  to  be  raid- 
ed, and  brings  all  that  is  essential  in  the  pattern,  into  a 
small  compass :  so  that  the  weaver  has  only  to  substitute 
one  set  of  tweeling  leaves  and  treadles,  whatever  number 
may  be  employed,  for  each  leaf  and  treadle  in  this  plan. 

This  will  be  apparent  by  comparing  the  preoediog 
draught  and  cording  with  the  corresponding  draught,  marie- 
ed  fOy  in  which  it  will  be  observed,  that,  on  the  back  set  of 
leaves  A,  there  are  two  draughts,  which  are  marked  2  on 
the  back  leaf  of  m ;  then  2  over  the  fore  set  B,  which  are 
marked,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  front  leaf  of  «n«  These 
are  succeeded  by  eight  draughts  on  the  set  A,  two  on  the 
set  B,  two  on  the  set  A,  and  eight  on  the  set  B ;  all  of 
which  are  set  down  in  figures,  respectively,  on  the  binding 
plan  nu 

Where  the  four  treadles  A  cross  the  leaves  or  divisions 
marked  A,  the  greatest  portion  of  raising  marks  is  placed  ; 
or,  that  division  is  said  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  reverse  tlie 
tweel :  a  raising  mark  is  therefore  placed  in  the  correspond- 
ing square  of  the  binding  plan,  on  the  treadle  marked  a. 
The  same  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  leaves  and 
treadles  marked  B ;  and  this  takes  place  in  all  those  plans 
which  are  given  in  the  contracted  form,  whatever  number 
of  divisions  they  may  contain. 

In  weaving  this  pattern,  the  weaver  works  twice  over  the 
treadles  A,  because  these  reverse  the  tweel  in  such  parts  of 
the  pattern  as  are  drawn  on  the  back  divibion  :  and,  by  fol- 
lowing the .  succession  of  the  draught,  he  goes  twice  over 
the  treadles  B,  eight  times  over  the  treadles  A.;  and  so  on 
till  the  figure  be  square ;  after  which,  the  same  succession 
is  repeated. 

When  domic  or  diaper  patterns  are  drawn  on  design  pft- 
per,  which  is  usually  10  by  10,  each  unit  in   tlie  binding 
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fian  denotes  one  qpaoe  by  the  warp :  so  that  each  of  these 
spaces  may  contain  sometimes  four  and  sometimes  five 
dureads,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  domic  or  diapetf 
or  fineness  of  the  reed,  and  these  are  generally  drawn 
through  one  intenral  of  the  reed.  The  spaces  by  the  weft, 
likewise  contain  a  corresponding  number  of  shots,  or  once 
over  the  set  of  heddles. 

Keeping  still  in  mind  the  g^ieral  rule,  that  all  patterns 
formed  By  the  warp  are  produced  by  the  raising  cords;  let 
the  warp^  in  this  example,  be  supposed  blue,  and  the  weft 
white ;  then  the  dark  shaded  spaces  in  the  figure  will  repre- 
sent the  pattern  as  formed  by  flushing  the  warp  above,  and 
the  white  spaces,  those  parts  of  the  pattern  where  the  warp 
is  below.  Hence,  the  two  spaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
sign. Fig.  2,  will  represent  those  parts  of  the  figure  which 
are  produced  by  working  twice  over  the  treadles  A;  the 
next  two  spaces,  those  which  are  produced  by  the  treadles  B. 
The  treadles  A,  again  being  wrought  eight  times  over» 
form  the  laige  squares  of  eight  spaces  each  way;  and  so  on, 
with  any  other  variety  that  may  occur,  without  any  regard 
being  paid  to  the  number  of  tweeling  leaves  in  the  division. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  pattern,  as  well 
as  all  those  given  in  this  chapter,  b  drawn  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  scale;  and  thus,  in  applying  them  to  prac- 
tice, they  may  be  enlarged  in  any  given  proportion,  either 
to  expand  their  dimension,  or  to  suit  them  to  any  desir- 
able sett  of  reed.  Thus,  were  all  the  figures  on  the  bind- 
ing plan  of  die  preceding  pattern  multiplied  by  8,  it  would 
stand  as  below,  and  alFord  an  example,  in  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  all  the  members  of  the  draught  are  still  in  the 
same  proportion  as  at  first :  and  so  of  any  other  pattern  o( 
this  kind. 
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When  a  still  greater  variety  of  pattern  is  required)  the 
number  of  divisions  must  be  increased,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  weaving.  As  these  mountings,  however,  can 
only  be  augmented  by  adding  complete  sets  of  the  tweel, 
ilie  varieties  arising  from  an  increase  of  leaves  in  this,  must 
be  more  limited  than  in  almost  any  other  branch.  This 
disadvantage,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  compensated 
by  the  ingenious  diversity  which  is  usually  observed  in  the 
succession  of  the  draught;  by  means  of  which,  a  style  of 
pattern  peculiar  to  diaper  weaving  is  produced.  The 
same  draught  also  will  weave  a  variety  of  patterns,  agree- 
ably to  the  different  arrangements  of  the  raising  cords 
upon  the  binding  plan,  and  die  succession  of  working  over 
the  treadles :  and,  that  diaper  mountings  may  not  always 
be  confined  to  their  original  draughts,  the  heddles  are  not^ 
in  general  spaced,  as  in  the  finer  kinds  of  fancy  mountings, 
but  are  cast  separately,  so  as  to  run  on  the  backing  or 
maitland  cord ;  by  which  the  weaver  can  adapt  them,  at 
pleasure,  to  any  pattern  he  may  have  occasion  to  weave. 
The  following  plans,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  four  divisions^ 
and  only  a  four-leafed  tweel  for  saving  room,  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  variety  of  patterns 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  draught  and  succession  of 
treading,  merely  by  a  different  position  of  the  raising 
cords  upon  the  treadles. 

No.  2.  Fig.  6. 
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In  this  exunpie,  the  straight  lines  which  nre  drawn 
across  the  several  divuions,  denote  the  draughts  over  the 
leaves;  that  is,  each  line  shows  that  one  thread  is  to  be 
drawn  on  each  leaf  of  that  set  on  which  it  is  placed :  anil 
this  method  k  commonly  adopted  when  the  draughts  una 
codings  are  thos  extended,  in  preference  to  that  of  inttrk- 
iog  the  succession  of  drawing  by  figures,  on  account  of 
taking  less  room.  Thiu,  the  drawing  commences  on  tb« 
back  leaf  of  the  division  C,  and  is  continued  until  it  has 
gone  twice  over  these  leaves,  as  pointed  out  by  the  figures. 
Tlten  there  are  two  similar  draughts  on  the  leaves  D, 
one  on  A,  one  on  B,  one  on  C,  one  on  D,  and  so  forth, 
agreeably  to  the  unita  in  the  figures  in  the  binding  plan, 
the  draught  commencing  always  oo  the  back  leaf  of  each 
division^ 

By  following  the  order  oS  treading,  which  is  here  the 
nme  as  the  drau^t,  and  which  is  marked  on  the  trsadke 
of  tbe  binding  j^an  at  «,  2^  ^  and  d,  Ae  weavtr  obaerve*, 
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as  in  the  first  example,  on  what  set  or  division  the  drawing 
commences  or  terminates,  which,  in  this  plan,  terminates 
on  the  set  A :  then  as  there  is  only  one  draught  over  the 
leaves  of  this  set,  he  works  once  over  the  corresponding 
set  of  treadles,  which  are,  in  the  binding  plan,  represented 
by  the  treadle  a.  The  next  division  which  reverses  the 
tweel  is  B ;  and  therefore,  as  there  is  also  but  one  draught 
over  this  division,  he  works  once  over  the  treadles  ft,  which 
raise  it;  and  so  on,  agreeably  to  the  succession  of  the 
draught;  always  observing,  that  when  there  are  two,  three, 
or  more  draughts,  in  succession,  on  one  set  of  leaves,  there 
must  be  a  repetition  of  the  treading,  two,  three,  or  more 
times,  over  the  corresponding  set  of  treadles.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that,  in  working  over  the  first  set  of  treadles  A,  aU 
the  cloth  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  regular  biassed 
tweel,  flushed  on  the  upper  side  by  the  weft,  except  those 
parts  of  the  pattern  wliich  are  woven  by  the  set  of  leaves 
marked  A,  in  which  the  tweel  will  be  reversed,  or  the  warp 
flushed  above.  The  same  is  to  be  understood  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  other  sets  or  divisions. 

This  pattern  is  represented  on  design  paper  at  fig.  5, 
in  which,  as  formerly  noticed,  each  space  from  right  to 
lefl;  contains  four  threads  of  warp,  or  one  set  of  the  tweel ; 
and  each  space  from  the  bottom  upwards  contains  four  shots 
of  weft,  or  once  over  one  set  of  the  treadles.  Hence,  from 
a  due  consideration  of  this  example,  and  the  plan  of  tread- 
ing subjoined,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  how  domic  or 
diaper  patterns,  in  general,  may  be  represented  on  design 
paper  from  the  draught.  For,  as  the  figures  on  the  leaves 
of  the  binding  plan  must  all  have  corresponding  spaces  on 
the  design  paper,  counted  from  right  to  left;  so  aU  the 
figures  on  the  treadles  must  have  their  respective  spaces 
counted  upwards,  to  represent  the  weft  Suppose  then, 
the  treadles  of  the  binding  plan  extended,  as  at  a,  ft,  c,  </; 
%nd,  having  marked  the  succession  of  the  draught  upon  these 
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Creadles,  we  will  find  that  the  treadle  a,  on  which  the  first 
fignre  is  placed,  raises  or  reverses  the  division  a,  or  the  set 
of  leaves  A,  io  the  fiiU  mounting :  and  as  the  first  figure 
oo  this  treadle  is  1,  it  shows  that,  as  the  corresponding 
treadles  are  to  he  wrought  only  once  over,  all  the  figures  oti 
this  lea^  or  division,  a,  will  occupy  one  space  by  the  welt 
on  the  design  paper.  Then  mark  the  first  space  at  the 
left  hand  comer  of  the  design ;  pass  5,  ibr  the  five  inter- 
vening di-aughts  on  the  other  three  divisions;  mark  the 
seventh,  pass  7;  mark  4,  and  so  on,  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  pattern.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventli  figures  in  the  succession  of  treading 
denote  only  one  space  each ;  and,  therefore,  they  ore  marked 
off  from  their  respective  divisions.  The  eighth  figure  on 
the  treadles  is  2,  which  reverses  the  division  D;  therefore, 
all  the  spaces  corresponding  to  this  division  must  be  marked 
two  spaces  upward,  for  here  the  weaver  goes  twice  over 
these  treadles;  and  so  on,  till  the  pattern  be  completed. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  by  changing  the  succession  of 
treading,  other  varieties  will  be  produced;  but,  in  many 
cases,  it  will  be  found  more  eligible  to  continue  the  same 
order  of  treading,  and  to  vary  the  arrangement  of  tiie 
raising  cords,  as  exemplified  by  the  following  plans,  which 
have  the  same  draught  as  the  preceding. 

No.  8.  Fig.  6. 
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No.   5. 
FULL  MOUNTING'. 
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In  all  these  varieties,  each  set  of  treadles  raises  only  one 
division  of  the  tweeling  leaves ;  but  it  is  more  frequent  in 
weaving  domic  and  diaper  to  raise  sometimes  two,  or  more 
divisdons,  by  the  different  sets  of  treadles,  as  will  fully  appear 
by  looking  over  the  collection  of  patterns  subjoined  to  this 
chapter.  Tlie  following  plan  of  cording  for  the  preceding 
drau^t,  will  suffice  to  show  how  any  patterns  of  this  kind 
may  be  extended  on  the  full  mounting ;  and  which  may  be 
also  varied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  example. 
No.  6.  Fig.  9. 
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Sometimes  the  reversing  of  the  tweel  is  omitted  altogether 
l^  one  of  the  diviaons ;  by  which  the  several  members  of 
the  pattern  are  separated  from  each  other,  end  are  formed 
into  distiact  spots  ot  figures,  as  in  the  annexed  example. 

No.  7.  Fig.  10. 
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No.  7.       F«IX  MOUNTING. 
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•r  conTcnifDce,  u  brmcrly  naliud ;  bat  it  la  toj  CMf  to  nbilituta  aaj 
Bther  twecl  for  thia  that  may  br  dnlnd,  aa  will  be  eviaccd  bf  tbe  folloiriBf 
•XMnplc,  which  <■  pattern  No  3,  Fig.  6,  wonn  hj  a  tweel  of  fl*«  ISTca, 
conunonlr  called  the  diaper  twe«L 
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When  a  border  is  added  to  aay  of  diese  patterns,  eidier 
Bar  table  linen,  or  sbawla,  it  is  only  necemvy  to  vary  the 
draught  of  the  bord  from  that  of  the  body;  and  when 
vorking  the  cross  borders,  the  weaver  follows  the  same  or- 
der  of  treading  as  this  part  of  the  draught  Fig.  11  is  a 
pattern  of  diis  kind,  the  cording  plan  of  which  is  subjoined; 
the  treading  of  the  body  and  border  being  the  same  as  their 
respective  draughts. 


OIAPER  BORDER. 


No.  9. 


Fig.  11. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that  diaper  patterns  are 
always  woven  with  treadles;  but  it  will  be  obvious,  that, 
when  a  five  leafed  twecl  is  employed,  all  the  patterns  of 
above  three  sets  of  leaves  would  require  so  many  treadles  as 
would  render  the  operations  of  the  weaver  very  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  mounting 
represented  in  Figs*  13  and  14,  plate  I,  has  been  invented; 
by  which,  with  five  treadles  only,  or  what  are  requisite  for 
one  set  of  the  tweel,  any  pattern  to  the  extent  of  thirty « 
five  leaves,  or  seven  sets  of  a  five  leafed  tweel,  may  be 
easily  produced. 

In  Fig.  14,  which  is  a  front  view  of  this  mounting,  C  is 
the  top  castle  or  heddle  bearer,  D,  the  leaves  of  beddles, 
which,  in  this  example,  amount  to  20,  or  four  sets  of  t)ie 
five  leafifid  tweeL  B,  is  a  set  of  ooupers,  one  for  each  leaf, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  the  cord  f\  and  on  which  the 
mising  cords  are  tied.  Hiere  are  no  sinking  cords  in  this 
mounting,  as  the  warp  lies  on  the  race  rod  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  in  the  mounting  Fig.  8.  The  ends  of  these  coupera, 
with  their  rusing  corda,  are  seen  at  B,  Fig.  13.  E^  Fig. 
14,  is  another  set  of  coupers,  equal  in  number  to  the  form- 
er, and  to  which  they  are  respectively  connected,  for  the 
purpose  of  rising  the  opposite  ends  of  the  shafts  t^  the 
cords,  ic. — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  the  ends  of  a  set  of  upper 
treadles,  or  rather  nmrches,  one  for  each  leaf  of  the  tweel ; 
a  side  view  of  which  will  be  found  at  A,  Fig.  13.  Each  of 
these  lerers  is  connected  to  a  treadle  below,  by  means  of 
the  cords  z,  which  pass  down  through  the  warp,  and  are 
kept  in  a  vertical  posibon  by  the  hole  board  x,  m  and  n 
are  weights  which  sink  the  shafts  after  they  have  been  raised 
to  form  the  sheds.  The  following  plan  will  show  how  the 
coupCTs  B,  are  connected  to  the  levers  A. 

Na  10. 


Here  the  crosses,  or  marks  X,  point  out  where  the 
tight  cords  i  are  tied  to  the  levers  A,  Fig.  13,  and  the 
ciphers  denote  slack  cords  which  are  tied  to  the  small  rings 
a;  the  blank  squares  denoting  that  no  cords  are  necessary 
at  these  intersections  of  the  coupers  and  top  levers.  Heiice 
it  will  appear,  that  there  is  one  coupcr  of  each  set,  ctm- 
nected  to  each  lever  A,  by  a  tight  cord,  and  one  couper  of 
each  set  that  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  these  levers ; 
and  also,  that  there  are  three  coupers  of  each  set  that  are 
tied  to  the  small  rings  a.  From  these  rings,  cords  pan 
down  through  the  levers  A,  and  up  through  the  box  g, 
where  they  are  tied  to  another  set  of  levers,  the  ends  of 
which  appear  at  e.     These  levers  are  agun  connected  to 
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another  set  A»  to  which  the  bobs  or  handles  /  are  appeadec|- 
fig.  15  is  a  horiiontal  plan  of  the  box  g.  On  the  cords 
by  which  the  bobs  are  suspended,  are  knots,  which,  passing 
down  through  the  board  kj  when  tlie  bobs  are  drawn,  are 
prevented  from  returning,  by  being  put  into  a  narrow  cut 
in  the  board,  as  represented  at  Fig.  16. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  all  the  bobs  to  be  disengaged  fron^ 
the  board  ^  it  is  evident  that,  when  any  one  of  tl.e  treadles 
a,  e,  t,  0,  «,  are  pressed  down,  there  wiU  be  only  one 
oouper  of  each  set  sunk,  namely,  that  which  is  connected 
to  the  top  levers  A,  by  the  tight  cords ;  and,  consequently, 
when  the  weaver  works  over  the  treadles  a,  e,  t,  o,  i^  a 
tweel  will  be  produced  of  one  thread  raised  and  four  sunk; 
for  the  coupers  which  are  connected  by  the  slack  cords,  and 
those  which  have  no  cords,  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
levers  A. 

Again,  were  all  the  bobs  drawn  down,  and  the  knots  fixed 

in  the  box  k^  it  is  obvious,    that  all  the  connecting  cords 

would   become   tight;    and,    of  course,    when   the   under 

tpreadles  were  wrought  over,  all  the  coupers  in  the  mounting 

would  be  sunk,  and  their  respective  leaves  raised,  except 

those  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  levers  A ;  and  thus 

a  tweel  would  be  woven  with  four  leaves  raised  and  one 

sunk,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  other.   Hence  it  wiU  a])- 

pear,    that  when  any  one  or  two  of  the  bobs  are  puiicd 

down,  the  sets  of  leaves  with  which  they  are  connected  will 

produce  a  tweel  the  reverse  of  those  which  are  left ;  and  bv 

this  means,  any  pattern,  to  the  extent  formerly  mentioned, 

may  be  woven  by  this  mounting.     Tlius,  for  example,  wer^ 

the  pattern  Fig.  9,  to  be  woven  by  tliis  mounting,  and  by 

a  five  leafed  tweel :   then,  the  cording  on  the  coupers  By 

Fig.  IS,  plate  1,  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  plan. 

No.  10;  and  the  draught  and  cording,  as  in  No.  6,  binding 

plans.     Now,  as  each  of  the  bobs  or  handles  1,  2,  8,  ^ 

Fig.  13,  is  connected  to  its  respective  division,    and  two 
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divisions  raised  for  each  set  of  sheds;  it  follows,  that  two  of 
these  handles  must  be  pulled  down  each  time  the  weaver 
has  occasion  to  change  from  ore  set  of  sheds  to  another. 
In  weaving  the  pattern  above  quoted,  therefore,  the  weaver 
pulls  down  the  bobs  1  and  2, .  because  these  two  bobs  cor- 
respond with  the  two  back  divisions,  on  which  there  are 
raising  marks  where  they  cross  the  first  treadle.  He  then 
works  once  over  his  treadles  below,  as  there  is  onlj  1  mark- 
ed on  the  binding  plan.  For  the  second  change  of  sheds, 
the  bobs  1  and  4  must  be  pulled  down,  these  being  con- 
nected with  the  back  and  front  divisions,  and  the  treadles, 
likewise,  are  to  be  once  wrought  over.  For  the  third 
change  of  sheds,  the  bobs  3  and  4  are  pulled,  agreeably  to 
the  marks  on  the  binding  plan,  and  the  treadles  gone  once 
over ;  and  so  on  till  he  comes  to  the  eighth  change  of  sheds, 
where  there  is  2  marked  on  the  treadle;  which  indicate-s 
that  here  he  must  work  twice  over  the  treadles :  and  so  of 
the  others.  The  process  of  weaving  diaper  by  the  back 
caam  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  draw- 
loom.  The  following  is  a  plan  of  the  four  leafed  tweel  for 
domic 

No.  11. 
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Another  plan  for  the  five  leafed  tweel.     The  cording  on 
the  coupers  B,  Fig  13,  is  adapted  to  this  plan. 

No.  12. 
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This  18  the  most  perfect  plan  of  the  five  leafed  tweel;  but 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  mark  X  for  the  tight  cord  falls 
on  the  centre  of  the  middle  treadle,  which  should  also  have 
been  a  blank  space.  To  obviate  this,  the  tight  cord  is  so 
&stened  that  the  weaver  can  use  it  as  a  tight  or  slack  cord 
at  pleasure. 

The  following  collection  of  patterns  will  be  found  use- 
ful, not  only  for  domic  and  diaper,  but  in  several  branches 
of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufacture,  such  as  crapes,  flushed 
borders  and  robes,  dumb  flowers,  Turkey  gauze,  &c.  which 
will  be  exemplified  under  their  proper  heads. 


A  COIXECTION  OF  DIAPER  PATTERNS  FROM  TWO  TO  8XVBK 
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Note.  The  Cordings  of  ill  theie  plans  may  be  Taried  aa  in  the  example 
given  page  80,  and  the  number  of  IcaTce  or  dhrklona  to  be  raiaedt  will  depend 
en  tiia  kind  ot  wearing  to  which  they  are  to  be  anOiad. 
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CHAP.  V. 


DOUBLE  CLOTH. 


■MMMMIMHMIIM 


J.  HIS  is  one  branch  of  fancy  weaving,  which  has  hitherto 
lent  but  little  aid  towards  the  extension  of  the  cotton  or  silk 
manufacture;  having  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  quiltings.  There  seems, 
howevef,  little  room  to  doubt,  were  this  branch  of  weaving 
more  generally  known  among  our  manufacturers,  that  it 
might  be  applied,  with  considerable  advantage,  in  the 
fabrication  of  various  species  of  cotton  and  silk  goods; 
especially  of  such  as  are  in  request  for  warmth  and  durability. 
Double  cloth  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  two 
similar  fabrics,  generally  plain,  which  are  interwoven  at 
various  intervals,  and  formed  into  a  diversity  of  figures, 
agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  pattern  to  be  produced. 
This  is  the  method  usually  pursued  in  carpet  weaving. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  fabrics  is  superior  in  quality  to  the 
other,  as  in  quiltings ;  in  which  the  superior  fabric  is  called 
the  face,  and  the  inferior,  the  back.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary,  in  explaining  the  principles  of  this  branch  of 
weaving,  to  take  these  two  methods  separately  into  con- 
sideration :  and,  in  discussing  the  former,  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  view  the  plans  and  descriptions  of  diaper 
weaving,  given  in  the  last  chapter,  to  which  the  mountings 
and  processes  of  weaving  double  cloth  bear  a  strong  analqgy. 


SECT.  I« 
DOUBLE  CI.OTH  BY  THE  JUNCTION  OF  TWO  EQUAL  FABRICS. 

In  ctder  to  render  this  gpecigs  of  weaviiig  as  perspicuous 
as  possible^  kt  us  ttdte,  for  example^  the  warp  of  any  plain 
^nric,  one  thread  of  whidi  is  blue,  and  the  other  whiM, 
alternately,  and  lei  ns  aippose  diis  warp  to  be  drawn 
through  a  common  four  leafed  set  of  plain  heddles,  in  (he 
usual  way.  Then  it  will  appear  from  the  following  plan, 
that,  when  the  draught  commences  whh  a  blue  thread,  all 
the  other  blue  threads  will  be  drawn  on  the  two  back  leatet 
at  3,  5,  7,  &c.  and  all  the  white  threads,  as  numbered  9, 
4,  6,  &c«  will  be  drawn  on  the  two  front  ones:  and| 
&rther,  that  by  the  proper  application  of  a  pair  of  ti«ftdk% 
this  mounting  will  produce  the  following  varieties  :*-^ 

Firgtf  When  the  two  back  leaves  are  raised  and  sunk 
alternately  with  the  two  fore  ones,  and  white  weft  thrown 
across,  the  whole  fabric,  which  is  plain  cloth,  will  b^  form- 
ed into  v«ry  small  blue  and  white  stripes :  and  if  a  shot  of 
blue  and  a  shot  of  white  be  thrown  in  alternately,  a  cor- 
responding check  will  be  produced.  These  sheds  will  ije 
opened  by  the  two  treadles  marked  A. 

Secondly^  If  the  two  fore  leaves  were  constantly  sunk,  and 
the  back  leaves  raised  alternately,  it  is  plain,  that,  by  throw- 
ing in  blue  weft,  aU  the  blue  warp  would  be  woven  into  a 
uniformly  blue  fabric,  leaving  all  the  white  warp  unwovfn 
below.  This  would  be  the  effect  of  the  two  treadles 
marked  B. 

7!lirt%,  And,  were  the  two  back  leaves  constantly  raised, 
and  the  two  frait  leaves  raised  alternately,  a  white  fabric 
would  be  prodnced,  by  throwing  across  white  weft,  leaving 
oat  the  blue  wup^  above.    See  the  treadles  marked  C. 

IbmMjfy  All  tke  blue  wwqf  is  sunk,  and  white  cloth 
wovwy  hy  tke  treadles  V;  and 
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Fifthly^  The  white  warp  is  all  raised,    and  blue  cloth 
produced  by  the  treadles  E. 
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By  consulting  this  small  scheme,  it  will  be  manifest,  that 
each  of  these  webs  may  be  woven  separately  and  distinctly 
from  the  other,  either  when  the  white  or  the  blue  warp  is 
uppermost ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  woven  to- 
gether, and  made  to  pass  through  each  other,  at  pleasure^ 
will  appear  from  the  following  plans : — 
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If  this  plan  be  examined  with  attention,  it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  No.  2,  where  the  white  warp  is  above,  when  the 
treadle  marked  10  is  pressed  down,  one  blue  leaf  is  raised 
and  the  other  sunk,  while  all  the  white  warp  is  raised  above 
the  ahtittle;  and  therefore,  one  shot  of  blue  weft  is  thrown 
into  this  shed,  to  form  the  blue  fabric    When  the  treadle 
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B  is  pressed  down,  it  raises  one  white  leaf  and  sinks  the 
other;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  blue  warp  is  sunk 
quite  dear  of  the  shuttle :  into  this  shed  the  first  white  shot 
is  thrown*  The  treadle  marked  9  reverses  the  blue  shed^ 
keeping  the  white  warp  still  above;  into  this  shed  the  second 
blue  shot  is  thrown :  and  the  treadle  7  sinks  all  the  blue 
warp,  and  reverses  the  white  shed  for  the  second  white 
shot.  The  numbers  on  these  treadles  refer  to  those  on  the 
plan  No.  1. 

By  following  this  process,  the  two  webs  would  be  woven 
quite  distinct  firom  each  other,  the  white  web  above  the  blue 
coe ;  but  when  the  set  of  treadles  at  No.  8  are  employed,  the 
two  webs  will  change  places,  and  the  blue  web  will  now 
be  above,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  the  raising  marks 
upon  the  treadle  plans.  Hence,  if  one  shuttle  only  were 
employed  for  both  webs,  so  long  as  the  weaver  continued 
to  work  upon  one  set  of  treadles,  the  two  webs  would  still 
be  distinct  except  at  the  selvages,  where  they  would  be 
united  by  the  weil.  After  this  manner  are  the  hempen 
pipes  woven,  which  have  been  lately  adapted  in  France,  to 
the  fire  engine;  likewise  the  wicks  for  the  patent  lamps,  &&* 

Plaits  or  folds  are  sometimes  woven  in  the  loom  upon  the 
ends  of  muslin  plaids,  or  the  borders  of  garments,  as  part 
of  their  ornament  This  is  effected  by  working,  on  a  pair 
of  treadles,   about  a  half,  three-fourths,  or  a  whole  inch, 

*  The  wMTiof  of  douMe  doth  maj  be  applied  to  many  other  neeftil  purpoeee, 
ae  well  as  to  artidei  of  cniioelty.  It  wae  on  the  principle  of  doaMe  cloth  that 
Mr.  Datis  Ahdemov,  Damaek  Manufacturer,  Glaegow,  lately  wove  a  ahirt 
with  a  Sne  frill,  double  ttitched  neck,  ehoulder  etrapa,  and  wriet  bands ;  aleo 
fOMete*  bnttone,  button  h^^ee,  Sec.  with  the  Royal  Arms  emblasoned  on  the 
bruwt.  The  whole  of  thle  production  wae  executed  entirely  in  the  loom,  with- 
out the  emaUeet  aid  of  needlework.  Thle  shirt  was  presented  to  His  Majesty 
GsoTfe  IV.  who  was  graciously  pleaeed  to  ezprces  his  high  tatisfsctlon  with 
the  ingenuity  of  this  performance,  and  through  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  SIdmouth, 
His  Majesty's  Sscretary  of  State,  remitted  Mr.  Anderson  £S0,  Another 
specimen  of  Mr.  Andbbjon's  ingenuity  in  this  line  !■  depeeitcd  In  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum,  Glasgow. 
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ACCQxdiog  to  ^  nxe  of  the  plait;  the  trwdk  baing  cord«d 
in  th«  same  maDner  as  any  of  the  sets  B,  C,  D,  or  £, 
in  No.  1 :  and  this  small  ^ece,  which  oontaiiw  only  half  oT 
the  warp,  is  drawn  forvard  by  the  reed  to  the  face  t^  the 
original  clotl:^  each  half  of  the  warp  being  on  a  separate 
rolL  Sometimes  both  portione  of  the  warp  are  woven 
•eparately  in  this  manner,  for  a  small  space,  and  a  numbcr 
of  ends  of  coarse  yarn  thrown  in  between  theui,  farming  a 
fioe  bold  cord,  covered  on  both  sides  with  the  cloth.  The 
beadles  either  of  No.  2  or  No.  3  would  produce  thia  effbcL 
If  the  treadles  No<.  2  are  wrought  over  a  certain  number 
of  times,  throwing  in  blue  and  white  w^  alternately,  and 
the  treadles  No,  3,  as  often,  blue  and  wliite  stripes  will  be 
produced,  running  across  the  web;  but,  when  the  two 
watps  are  to  be  raised,  go  as  to  form  checkers  or  alternate 
wjuaresi  aiu>thet  set  of  leaves  must  be  added,  and  a  certMn 
portion  <^  the  warp  drawn  upon  one  set,  and  an  equal  por- 
tion OD  the  other,  alternately ;  and  these  portions,  on  each 
ipt,  must  be  drawn  in  the  very  sane  order  as  in  the  preced- 
ing plan.  The  annexed  scheme  will  make  this  pUin. 
No.  4.     Ftg.  1.     Pkte  4. 


In  this  plan  we  see  that  a  portion  ot  the  two  warps  is 
drawn  jointly  on  the  back  set  of  heddles  marked  A,  and 
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anocher  portion  on  the  firont  set  B,  alternately,  agreeably 
to  the  intended  siae  uf  tlie  (dieckeea:  and  fiutber,  that  the 
raising  cords  are  so  disposed^  that»  when  the  set  of  treadles 
A,  is  wmvtf^  o¥er  any  niunb^  cf  times,  aooocding  to  the 
aumber  of  draughts  in  each  diedoer,  the  leaves  at  ▲  will 
produce  a  square  of  double  doth  with  die  white  above,  and 
the  leaves  B  will  produce  another  square  with  the  blue 
above :  and  also,  that  when  the  treadles  at  B  are  wroi^t 
over,  in  the  same  manner,  the  leaves  A  will  throw  the  blue 
doth  above,  and  the  leaves  B,  the  white  above ;  and  thns 
the  checker  pattern  is  produced  by  double  clotk 

If  these  examples  are  compared  with  those  of  the  reversed 
tweeling,  the  similarity  which  subsists  between  these  two 
branches  of  weaving  will  become  apparent ;  and  by  revert- 
ing  also  to  the  instructions  and  examples  hud  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive,  that,  with 
luKttle  attentifia  to  the  arrangessient  of  the  raising  cords, 
all  that  beundlefls  variety  of  pattern  which  ia  woven  on 
diaper^  mi^  ako  be  produced  by  double  cloth :  for  it  is 
merely  siibstittitiiig  one  set  of  double  cloth  leaver  with  its 
respective  treadles  and  cording,  in  the  latter,  for  each  set  of 
the  tweeling  apparatus  in  the  former.  And  hence  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  all  patterns  woven  by  two  divisions,  or  sets, 
such  as  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Plate  4,  will  have  their  cordings  the 
very  same  as  in  No.  4 ;  the  diversity  of  figure  arising  solely 
firom  the  succession  of  the  draught  and  treading,  and  there- 
fore can  require  no  further  explanation.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  insert  one  example,  to  show  how  diaper,  or  any 
other  patterns  which  require  a  greater  number  of  divisions, 
may  be  adapted  to  double  cloth,  and  for  this  purpose,  let 
the  binding  plan  of  No.  6  be  resumed,  with  the  cording  of 
Rg.9. 
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No.  5.    Fig.  9. 


13  3       1         8 


»     > 


Now,  the  fiill  mountiiig  for  this  pattern  uptBi  the  donUe 
chnh  principle  will  be  as  follows ;  in  which,  the  better  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  two  webs,  the  raising  marks  of  the  blue  warp 
•re  denoted  hj  B,  and  those  of  the  white  warp,  by  w. 
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In  this  plan,  the  draught  is  the  same  as  in  the  diaper 
mounting;  with  this  exception  only,  that  in  the  diaper, 
each  straight  line  over  the  leaves  of  the  different  divisions, 
represents  the  warp  threads  as  drawn  straight  over  these 
leaves,  whereas,  in  this,  they  are  drawn  in  the  order  of  the 
figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  at  jr. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  by  following  the  succes- 
sion of  treading  marked  on  the  binding  or  general  plan. 
No.  5,  the  weaver  works  once  over  the  set  of  treadles  marked 
D,  by  which  all  the  white  warp  on  the  divisions  A  and  B 
will  be  woven  above,  and  all  the  white  warp  on  the  divisions 
C  and  D  will  be  woven  below,  raising  the  blue  cloth  to 
form  the  figure,  and  this  is  effected  by  throwing  in  a  blue 
shot  on  the  treadle  I,  a  white  one  on  the  treadle  2,  a  blue 
one  on  the  treadle  3,  and  a  white  one  on  the  treadle  4. 
He  then  works  once  over  the  treadles  C,  once  over  B,  once 
over  A,  once  over  B,  once  over  C,  and  once  over  D,  all  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  first ;  after  which  he  continues  to  work 
twice  over  the  treadles  A,  twic^  jver  B,  three  times  over 
C,  and  four  times  over  D ;  and  so  forth,  agreeably  to  the 
succession  of  the  draught;  all  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be 
plain  firom  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  plan.  It  may  be 
fiirther  observed,  that  by  applying  the  raising  cords  as  in 
the  diaper  examples.  No.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  the  corresponding 
figures  5,  6,  7,  8,  plate  4,  will  be  produced,  in  all  of  which, 
the  shaded  parts  of  the  figures  show  where  the  blue  cloth  is 
raised  above  the  white,  to  form  the  pattern. 

In  this  manner,  patterns  may  be  woven  in  great  variety, 
and  might  be  ^plied  with  good  effect,  in  the  manufacturing 
of  shawls,  bed  covers,  and  other  fitbrios,  in  which  durability 
and  a  display  of  colours  are  desirable  qualities. 
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SBCT.  II.      OF  THK  JUITCTION  OF  TITO  UNEQUAL  FABRICS. 

This  species  of  doable  cloth  is  chiefly  ccmfliied  to  the  Ah 
hriestion  of  qtdltings,  or  Marseillesi  which  are  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities  in  England,  and  printed  for  vest 


The  mounting  of  a  quilt  consists  of  a  set  of  plain  hed- 
dlesy  usually  four»  for  the  faoe>  and  b  number  of  stitching 
leaves,  proportionate  to  the  range  of  the  pattern,  for  the 
back;  and  these  produce  all  the  variety  of  figure  in  the 
design*  The  stitdiing  leaves  are  frequently  adapted  to 
diagonal  and  diamond  patterns,  although  they  may  be  made 
to  produce  any  other  fiuidfiil  figures,  at  pleasure ;  and  the 
range  of  pattern,  as  in  other  branches  of  fancy  weaving^ 
may  be  enlarged  beyond  the  power  of  leaves,  or  until  the 
application  of  a  harness  becomes  necessary. 

Quiltings  are  generally  woven  in  reeds  of  the  Manchester 
and  Bolton  count,  which  contain  a  certain  number  of  beers, 
or  porters,  in  24^  inches.  The  warp  and  weft  of  the  face 
are  considerably  finer  than  those  of  the  back;  and  two 
threads  of  the  face  and  one  of  the  bade  are  drawn  into  the 
same  interval  of  the  reed.  If  we  take,  for  example,  a  No. 
S6  reed»  that  is,  S6  beers  on  24|  indies,  the  warps  and 
wefls,  as  noted  bdow,  will  make  a  pretty  good  quilt,  or 
Marseille. 

For  the  face,  Na  36  7  ^^ 

Fertile  back, 2sS    ^^ 

Face, -No.  46  7  ^^ft,. 

Back, 36  3 

In  weaving  these  fabrics,  there  are  two  shots  of  the  fine, 
and  two  of  the  coarse  wefl  thrown  in  alternately.  One  shot 
of  the  fine  stitciies  the  back  and  face  together,  and  one  shot 

o 
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of  the  coarse  is  thrown  in  between  the  back  and  the  face, 
clear  of  both  fabrics;  and  this  is  called  the  wadding.  The 
other  coarse  shot  goes  into  one  of  the  sheds  that  works  the 
back,  so  that  when  eight  shots  of  weft  are  woven,  four  go  to 
the  lace,  two  for  wadding,  and  two  are  thrown  into  the  two 
alternate  sheds  of  the  back.  The  following  plan  will  show 
the  construction  of  a  Marseille  mounting : — 


No.  7.      DIAGOKAL  gUlLT. 
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In  the  above  plan,  A  and  B  are  the  two  leaves  for  dte 
face,  and  a,  v,  w,  Xj  the  stitching  or  back  leaves.  The 
treadle  b  opens  one  shed  of  the  face  and  sinks  all  the  warp 
cS  the  back;  and  this  treadle  works  alternately  with  the 
treadles  e,  f,  g,  h,  which  open  the  other  shed  of  the  &ce, 
and,  at  the  same  time  ruse,  each  one  of  the  back  or  stitch- 
ing leaves.  The  treadles  a  and  c  open  the  two  sheds  of  the 
back ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  raise  all  the  warp  of  the 
fitce  above  the  shuttle.  The  treadle  d  opens  the  shed  for  the 
wadding,  by  raising  the  face  and  sinking  the  back. 

By  tracing  over  the  figures  that  point  out  the  order  of 
treading,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  first  and  second  shots, 
i^ch  are  fine,  are  thrown  into  the  face ;  but,  at  the  first 
tread,  the  stitching  leaf  x  is  raised,  by  which  the  back  and 
tvx  are  tacked  together.     The  third  and  fourth  shots  an 
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coarse ;  the  former  goes  for  wadding,  and  the  latter  is  the 
lust  shot  of  the  back.  The  fifth  and  sixth  shots  are  fine, 
which  are  wrought  into  the  face ;  but  the  former  has  the 
back  leaf  w  raised,  by  which  the  back  is  ^un  stitched  to 
the  face.  The  seventh  and  eighth  shots  are  coarse ;  the  for- 
mer goes  for  wadding,  and  the  latter  forms  the  second  shot 
of  the  back :  and  thus  any  pattern  may  be  woven  at  pleasure, 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  draught  on  the  stitching 
leaves,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  raised. 

Although  the  preceding  plan  is  ^ven  in  the  most  concise 
tbrm  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in  order  to  render  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  species  of  weaving  as  pers[Hcuous  as  possible, 
yet,  in  practice,  the  weaver  would  find  it  very  awkward  to 
shift  his  right  foot  from  each  of  the  stitching  treadles  to  the 
wadding  one,  while  his  left  is  engaged  with  a  different  sao 
cession  on  the  three  others.  To  obviate  this,  a  wadding  trea- 
dle, with  the  same  cording,  is  usually  placed,  alternately,  with 
a  stitching  one ;  by  which  arrangement,  the  succession  of 
treading,  for  the  right  foot,  will  be  in  a  r^ular  or  progres- 
sive order  over  the  treadles.  This  arrangement  is  common 
in  practice,  and  is  therefore  adopted  in  the  following 
examples. 


Na  8.       A  DIAMONO  gOlLT. 
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No.9. 
TTAVED  gUILT. 


Ho.  10. 

9  QUtLT. 


"TT" 


"T^^ 
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J-JI 


)m'i'i'iii^rii-m+m^ 


coRDiMo  or  No.  9  and  10. 
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No.  11.       DIAMOND  QUILT  WITH  FOUK  FACE  LEATE8. 


To  prerent  tba  repetition  of  the  wadding  treadle^  a  stick, 
moriDg  on  its  centre  st  the  1^  is  lonietiines  laid  across,  • 
little  above  the  stitching  treadles,  and  connected  to  the  wad- 
ding treadle^  which  is  placed  at  the  right.  As  the  weaver 
wcH-lm  along  thetilitching  treadles,  whenever  he  hat  occanon 
to  sink  tlw  wadding  one,  he  iios  only  to  shift  back  his  heal 
on  this  stick,  and  -pttm  down  the  treadle^  without  moving 
his  foot  either  to  the  ri^t  or  left. 

nCT.  III.       OF  TWZELINS  DOUBLB  CLOTH. 

Although  tweeling,  however  extensivety  it  m^  be  otbeat- 
wise  cinpU>7edt  is  leldoni  ^^ed  to  double  doth,  yet,  as 
there  is  great  room  here  for  a  display  <rf'  ingeoni^,  espedally 
in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  plaids,  bedcovers,  &c.  it  wiU 
be  neceaury  to  show  how  the  several  varieties  of  this  kind 
of  texture  may  be  produced. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  four  leaves,  two  for 
each  set*  are  required  to  weave  double  cloth  of  the  plain 
textnre.  If,  therefore,  one  set  <^  tweeling  leav^  be  substi- 
tuted for  each  set  of  the  plain  ones,  it  will  be  obvious,  (hat 
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every  variety  of  pattern  that  can  be  produced  on  the  plain 
texture^  can  likewise  be  eiFecrted  on  tweeling.  The  follow- 
ing plan  is  for  the  three  leafed  tweeL 

No.  12. 
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Siippose  the  warp  on  the  three  leaves  marked  w  to  be 
white,  and  that  on  the  three  marked  6  to  be  black ;  then 
white  weft  thrown  in  on  the  three  treadles  1,  3,  5;  and 
black  on  2,  4,  6,  will  make  the  white  cloth  above  and  the 
black  below :  and  if  these  two  webs  be  made  to  pass  through 
each  other  at  different  intervals,  patterns  may  be  produced 
in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  section  1st. 

This  mounting  makes  the  one  web  pure  black  and  the  other 
pure  white;  but  if  the  two  colours  of  weft  be  different  from 
the  warp,  then  we  may  throw  the  greater  proportion  of 
either  one  or  both  warps  outward,  or  of  one  or  both  warps 
inward ;  and  thus  a  variety  of  colours  may  be  displayed,  in  a 
manner  that  at  present  is  not  very  common.  As  it  would 
require,  however,  a  great  number  of  leaves  and  treadles  to 
weave  but  a  very  limited  pattern  on  this  principle,  even  with 
the  economical  plans  of  the  diaper,  this  style  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  draw  loom ;  under  which  head  the 
subject  of  tweeling  double  cloth  will  be  farther  illustrated. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  be  of  use  to  insert  a  few  plans,  to 
show  how  these  various  changes  may  be  effected  on  a  uni- 
form ground.  Suppose,  therefore,  the  warp  of  one  web  to 
be  purple,  and  of  the  other,  green ;  and  that  they  are  to  be 
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weAed  with  two  colours  of  weft,  the  one  red  and  tlte  other 
yellow:  then,  among  others,  we  may  have  the  following 
varieties: — 


■taowi  kWn. 
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Tellawmft 


The  weft  of  Nob,  14,  15,  and  16,  is  inserted  in  the  same 
order  as  in  No.  18.  It  will  also  be  found  by  examining  the 
cording  of  No.  13,  that  three-fourths  of  the  red  weft  will  be 
flushed  over  the  green  warp  on  the  upper  side  of  the  clodi ; 
and,  also,  that  three-fourths  of  the  yellow  weft  is  below  the 
purple  warp  on  the  under  side :  so  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  each  weft  will  be  displayed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  doth, 
while  the  two  warps  will  be  nearly  concealed  in  the  centre^ 
In  No.  14,  this  order  is  reversed,  and  the  two  warps  appear 
to  most  advantage :  and  so  of  the  other  examples. 

Double  cloth  is  also  woven  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pillow  cases,  to  avoid  the  seams  at  the  selvages;  a  plan  c^ 
the  mounting  of  which  is  as  follows : — 
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Jdl  that  U  to  tie  obnrvfld .  In.  iJbas'  mottntiog  ii,  that  jthe 
fw«el  of  one  webrat^runinthecMitntfyijirectioii  froiii  tl^e 
QtliCT,  so  that  no  mtemiptioii  m^J  appear  at  the  advagm 
Weie  this  not  tha  case,  the  tweel  at  each  sdv^e  weuld  re- 
smble  what  is  usaaUy  termed  the  harring  bmc 

Nearly  allied  to  double  doth,  is  a  kind  of  tweel  whiflh 
diows  itwa  difierent  ooUnvs  ofveft  oa  tbeelotbi  ooeoneacb 
■id^  aii4  which  are'  chiefly  employed  in  the  mamfactdre  of 
silk  stufib-  The  two  following  plana  are  g^mpVy  9I  lUb 
~  s  <£  tweeling : — 

No.  18. 


uuu 


In  No.  18,  which  may  be  called  a  three  leafed  dbuble 
tweel,  the  white  weft  will  appear  to  most  advantage  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  cloth,  while  in  the  loom.  The  same  is  to 
be  nnderstood  of  No.  19,  which  is  a  four  leafed  double 
tweel. 

On  this  principle  many  of  the  goods  manufactured  at 
Spttalfields  are  woven ;  and  also  a  fabric  which  is  an  imi- 
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tadon  of  irfiat  are  called  Angola  riiawls.  These  shawls  hare 
dieir  warps  of  strong  cotton  yam,  generally  double,  and 
twisted,  or  what  is  called  net  warp,  and  the  weft  is  sometime; 
cotton  rove,  and  sometimes  woollen,  one'half  white  and  the 
other  gray ;  a  shot  of  each  colour  being  thrown  in  alternately 
as  in  No.  19 :  the  four  leafed  tweel  being  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  When  the  fibres  of  the  rove  are 
raised  in  the  process  of  dressing,  they  form  a  fine  long 
shag,  somewhat  resembling  felt.  This  plan,  however,  can 
only  produce  a  plain  febric,  of  two  different  colours,  one  on 
each  side:  but  when  figures  are  formed  on  these  shawb, 
agreeably  to  any  particular  pattern,  recourse  must  be  bad 
to  the  draw  loom,  when  they  take  the  name  of  double  dumb 
flowers,  or  double  damask,  under  which  head  they  will  be 
&rther  explained. 

If  the  rove  is  to  appear  on  one  side  only,  the  otlier  side 
may  be  woven  plain,  and  common  weft  thrown  in.  This 
will  be  efected  by  the  annexed  plan  of  mounting. 

Na20. 
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CHAP.  VL 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CORDUROYS*  VELVETS, 

THICKSETS,  fc. 


JLb  this  brandi  of  manufacture  has  never  been  carried  to 
any  great  extent  in  Scotland,  where,  consequently,  it  can  be 
but  little  known,  some  account  of  the  several  processes  which 
are  employed  to  bring  these  goods  from  the  yam  to  the 
finished  state,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  the  in- 
telligent reader. 

The  setts  of  reed  in  which  corduroys,  velvets,  velveteens, 
&C.  are  generally  woven,  are  Nos.  S2,  34,  86,  and  38 :  that 
is,  32,  &c.*  beers,  of  19  dents  or  splits  each  in  24  j  inches. 
It  is  usual,  however,  to  fill  only  about  33  beers,  of  19  dents, 
of  a  34  reed,  and  about  85  beers  of  the  38  reed,  for  cordu- 
roys ;  but  velveteens  have  from  one  beer  upwards  more  than 
cords,  on  account  of  being  more  liable  to  shrink  by  the 
breadth,  in  the  subsequent  processes. 

The  web,  or  piece,  is  generally  warped  about  58  yards  in 
length ;  and,  when  finished,  will  stand  about  56,  or  66^ 
yards.  The  warp  of  a  34  reed,  for  example,  is  No.  82  mule 
yarn,  doubled  and  well  twisted ;  and  two  of  these  double 
ends  make  a  splitful  or  dent.  The  weft,  which  is  about  No. 
22  or  24,  is  thrown  in  single.  There  is  a  kind  of  cotton 
velvet,  for  ladies'  pelisses  or  mantles,  which  is  woven  in  No. 
.50  reed,  or  50  beers  in  28^  inches ;  the  warp  of  which  is 
No.  52  doubled,  and  weft  No.  52  single. 

These  warps  are  all  well  dressed,  and  dried  by  running  a 
hot  iron  over  them,  before  they  are  put  into  the  loom.  The 
weaver  is  not  paid  by  the  ell,  or  yard,  as  in  other  branches 
of  weaving,  but  by  the  quantity  of  weft  he  throws  into  the 
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web.     For  example,  weft  about  Na  84  is  generally  paid 
Sid.  per  pound,  weaving  and  winding. 

In  tbese,  as  in  some  of  the  otfaer'species  <rf'  fiincy  weaving, 
considerable  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  production  of  pat- 
terns, which,  in  general,  exhibit  a  variety  of  flu^ng  pecu- 
liar to  tbemselves.  This  will  be  obvious  from  a  perusal  of 
the  q»ecimens  subjoined  to  these  descriptions.  The  ground, 
or  back,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  sometimes  plain  and 
aometimes  tweeled.  In  tbe  former  case  it  «>  call^  a  tabby 
or  plain  back,  and  in  the  latter,  a  jean  or  Genoa  back;  .and 
the  jeans  are  single  or  douUe,  according  as  diey  are  woven  in 
a  three  or  four  leafed  tweel  mounting.  Ibe  flushing,  i^ucfa 
i»  afterwards  cut  up  to  form  the  ridges,  is  tbnown  in,  and 
interwoven  with  the  ground  at  various  intervals;  and  npan 
this  depends  all  that  diversi^  of  pattern  Which  we  see  in 
tbese  fabrics.    A  few  examples  will  illustrate  diese  observa- 


I    OR  TABBY  BACK  VELVET. 


If  we  escamine  this  plan,  we  will  find  that  the  treadle 
marked  1,  or  the  first  in  the  order  irf*  treading,  will  raise  all 
the  odd  threads,  1,  8,  5,  in  Hie  draught,  and  the  treadle 
marked  4  will  raise  all  the  even  ones:  consequently,  these 
two  treadles,  wrought  alternately,  will  produce  pkin  cloth  ; 
OT,  in  other  words,  they  will  work  the  ground  or  badt.  Tbe 
other  dtree  treadles  are  for  the  ftushing  By  tracing  over 
■he  treading  it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  two  shots  of  the 
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fndnng  dirown  io  tat  eadi  Aatat  die  groand,  which  an 
mailed  2,  S,  S,  6,  in  the  niooeaKon  of  treading ;  the  treadle 
8i  being  the  Bame  as  S,  is  added  merely  to  keep  the  treads 
rilemate^  when  brNh  feet  are  aofioyed  on  the  treadles. 
1  he  following  plan  is  an  example  of  a 


BIHOLB  JEAN  BACK  TZLTTT  COBD. 


In  this  plan,  the  treadles  on  which  Ae  figures  I,  8,  and  6, 
an  mark^  are  for  weaving  the  bade,  it  being  the  single 
jean,  or  three  leafed  tweel :  but  as  each  shot  of  the  flushing 
weft  floats  over  five  threads  of  warp^  and  is  only  interwoven 
with  the  sixth,  two  sets  of  tweeling  leaves  are  necessaiy,  in 
order  to  extend  the  draught  to  that  range.  In  the  present 
example  we  also  find,  that  there  An  ten  shots  of  flushing 
weft  thrown  in  for  six  of  the  back ;  and  these  tea  shots  are 
interwoven  with  the  warp  threads  3  and  4  in  the  draught, 
and  the  flushed  space  afterwards  cut  up  by  die  plou^ 

The  following  example  shows  how  the  drsu^t  and  cord- 
ing of  a  three  leafed  tweel  are  distributed  on  four  leaves; 
the  ground  treadles  beins  1,  8,  and  6. 


ART  QF.  WEAVING. 
OBNOA  BACK  V£LVBRBT. 

No.  3. 


A  ioui  leafed  tweel  adapted  to  six  leaves. 


DOUBLE  JEAN  CORD. 

No.  4. 


6 

f> 

■ 

TT 

0 

0 

7 

I 
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111  this  plan  of  corduroy,  it  will  be  observed,  tliat  there 
are  eight  threads  of  warp,  or  two  sets  of  a  four  leafed  tweel 
drawn  upon  six  leaves,  to  which  the  cording  on  the  treadles 
2,  4,  6,  8,  will  be  found  to  correspond.  Out  of  these  eight 
threads,  only  the  two,  numbered  5  and  6,  are  intern'oveo 
with  the  flushing,  leaving  six  for  the  furrow.  Now  these 
two  threads,  5  and  6,  form  the  base  or  centre  of  the  ridge, 
after  the  flushing  is  cut  on  each  side,  and  raised  by  the  pro- 
cess descri[)ed  farther  on. 

From  these,  and  the  following  collection  of  patterns,  con- 
sidered the  best  of  their  kinds  in  present  use,  the  reader  will 
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be  enabled  to  form  stune  idea  erf*  the  methods  by  which  the 
THiieties  in  this  branch  of  weaving  are  prodoced,  to  pursue 
whidi  any  &rther,  in  this  manner,  would  only  be  losing 
time,  w  the  most  complex  pattern  in  this  collection,  may 
be  analyied,  by  tracing  the  ground  and  fluking  tepmnttij. 


WOVB.  FATTEBHS  Of  THICKSET  CORnS,  TABBT  BACK. 

So.  5.  No.  8. 


9  ABT  OP  WHAVIMO. 

rOUR  JEAN    BACK   ^HICKSETS. 

No.  11.  .    ^    .'So.  12. 


TWO   TAFBT   TE1.VETEEH8. 

Na  10.  No.  18. 
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rODB  JKAN    BACK    ntLTBTKEKS 


In  thesefour  plans,  it  will  be  oboeired,  that  the  treading 
il  not  whcJly  i^temated ;  for,  in  Nos.  17  and  20,  the  treadles 
1  and  2  are  placed  bother,  at  the  right  side,  and  therefore 
must  be  wrought  in  succession  hy  the  weaver's  right  foot. 
Hie  same  will  be  observed  of  the  treadles  2  and  3  in  Kos. 
18  and  19,  which  are  placed  to  answer  the  weaver's  left  foot- 
In  the  former  case,  he  is  said  to  hop  with  his  right  foot,  :and 
in  the  latter  with  liis  left. 
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CORDS. 
QDEKM's  cord.  corded  TELrET. 

No.  SI.  No.  22. 


KZW   DOUBLE   JEAN    CORDS. 

Na  25.  No.  26. 
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OLD    DOUBLE   JZAN    COKD8. 

No.  27.  No.  28. 


TABBY  CORD  tH  TBt  tIGRT  BHAfT  DBAUOHT, 
FLOATING  6  AND  4. 
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AN  KXCKLLSHT  EIGHT  SHAFT  CORD,    FLOATING  5  AND  T. 

NaSO. 


ABT  OF  WEAVING. 

A   BSVXN   SHAFT    COSD. 

No.  31. 


The  above  cord  stands  round  and  finishes  weU ;  and  b; 
Adding  the  shot  17,  below  the  line  on  the  treadles,  it  will 
take  on  more  weft.  The  same  is  to  be  understood  of  any 
ether  treading,  which  is  marked  in  this  manner. 


UTTLE   EIGHT   SHAFT   CORD. 
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OLD   M0O,    OB   ADDtKm»«    COtM. 

No.  S3. 


NXW   HVD,    OR    ADDIN'GTON    COBIL 

No.  34. 
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HELLOR's  USION  cord,    floating  8  AND  10. 

No.  35. 


ISO  ART  OF  WEAVING. 

When  the  shots  1 1  aod  13  are  added,  this  cord  will  talu 
10  oz.  weft  to  a  yard.  ThiB  is  a  round  top  cord  and 
finishes  welL 


OLD   CONSTITUTION    CORDS. 
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NEW   CONSTITUTION    CORD. 


"niis  cord  has  a  round  top,  and  when  woven  in  a  98  reed, 
will  take  10  oz.  weft  per  yard. 
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NEW   HUNTEBS   CORD. 
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Tliu  is  B  16  end  cord,  for  a  S4  reed;  but,  when  the  two 
diots  IS  and  U  are  added,  it  will  do  for  a  38  reed,  and  take 
more  weft. 


HEW   BANG-tIP   CORD. 
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NEW   IMfFERIAI.   COBD. 


mHE  SHAFT  COBD,    BAI8INO  THE  T 


T  SHAFTS  TOOETHEB. 
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Nol  48,    CONT1KUBD. 
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ElOHT  SHAFT  CABLE   CORD. 
No.  43. 


TSM  SHAFT  CABLX   COBD. 
No.  M. 


AWT  OP  WEAVINS. 

THE  BOLD  CABLE  CORD. 

No.  45. 


Ko.  45,    OONTIMUZD. 


~i4    "  10       8       i  ' 
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FINISHING  CORDUROYS  AND  VKLTRTS. 

Velvets  and  corduroys,  after  they  come  out  of  the  loom, 
bave  their  flushed  parts  cut  up,  the  former  into  a  uniformly 
mooth  surface,  and  the  latter  into  ridges.  The  piece  b 
spread,  for  this  purpose,  on  a  long  table,  and  the  person 
who  conducts  this  process  runs  the  point  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, called  a  plough,  along  each  furrow,  or  centre  of  each 
flushed  stripe.  Hie  piece  is  then  exposed  on  a  table,  to  the 
action  of  a  pair  of  strong  brushes,  which  are  driven  across 
the  ridges  by  machinery,  with  a  reciprocating  motion.  At 
each  end  of  the  table  is  a  roller,  on  one  of  which,  the  cloth 
18  wound  before  the  operation,  and  the  odier,  with  a  very  slow 
motion,  receives  it  as  it  comes  from  the  brushes.  The  use  of 
this  process  is  to  raise  the  pile,  and  form  the  cut  flushing  into 
ri^es  above  those  parts  which  are  incorporated  with  the 
warp.  When  the  piece  has  passed  through  this  machine,  the 
loose  fibres  are  »nged  oiF,  by  drawing  its  surface  over  a  cast- 
metal  cylinder  made  red  hot  The  piece  is  then  immersed  in 
hot  water,  and  rubbed  well  with  a  hand  brush ;  after  which 
it  is  dried,  singed,  and  again  put  through  the  brushing 
machine;  all  of  which  operations  being  repeated  three  times 
in  the  same  order  of  succession. 

The  piece  is  next  put  into  a  tubful  of  hot  water,  with 
which  are  mixed  a  little  vitriol  and  pearl  ashes.  This  ley 
is  called  a  chemic.  When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  chemic,  it 
is  spread  on  the  grass,  where  it  lies  two  or  three  days,  when 
it  is  again  put  through  the  chemic,  and  rubbed  well  with 
the  hand  brush,  to  remove  any  fire  stains  or  brown  spots 
that  may  be  remaining.  Two  or  three  days  more  exposure 
to  the  air  on  the  green,  will  prepare  it  for  dying  the  darker 
colours;  but  for  the  lighter  shades,  it  will  require  a  litde 
more  bleaching. 
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PROCESS  OF  DYEING  CORDUROYS,    &C. 

The  utensils  used  in  dyeing  these  fabrics  upon  a  small 
scale,  are  a  pan  or  boiler  as  large  as  the  half  of  an  oil  pipe, 
a  scoop»  or  tin  laddie  with  a  long  handle,  and  several  tubs 
of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold  a  piece  and  as  much  liquor  as  is 
requisite  to  work  it  in. 

Then,  for  dark  olive,  take  one  scoopful  of  fustic^  and  one 
scoopful  of  shumac,  and  two  scoopfuls  of  logwood  cut  smalL 
Fill  the  pan  nearly  full  of  water,  into  which  put  the  &sdc^ 
and  boil  it  for  an  hour  fuUy.  Boil  the  shmnac  and  log- 
wood separately  in  the  same  manner,  and  put  their  respec* 
tive  liquors  into  separate  vessels  for  use. 

Dissolve  a  quart  of  copperas  in  about  20  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Dissolve  also,  a  quart  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  saxa^ 
quantity  of  hot  water  in  another  tub.  This  done,  take  9 
scoopfuls  of  the  fustic  liquor,  seven  scoopfuls  of  the  shumac 
liquor,  and  one  scoopful  of  the  logwood  liquor,  and  mix  them 
well  together  in  a  tub.  Wet  the  piece  which  is  to  be  dyed» 
thoroughly  in  warm  water,  to  make  it  take  on  the  colour 
evenly,  then  work  it  well  in  the  above  mixture  for  about 
an  hour,  turning  it  round  regularly  upon  a  small  wench. 
Take  some  warm  water  in  a  tub,  and  add  ^  it  one  quart  of 
the  copperas  liquor.  Work  the  piece  in  this  for  about  half 
an  hour.  It  is  next  washed  clean  in  hot  water,  and  then 
soaked  and  rinsed  well  in  a  tuUul  of  the  fustic  liquor  taken 
by  itself;  after  which,  it  k  again  put  through  the  dye  mix- 
ture as  at  first. 

If  the  cloth  is  for  a  dark  colour,  more  logwood  is  now 
added  to  the  first  mixture.  Take  some  warm  water  in  a 
tub,  and  add  to  it  one  quart  of  the  co{^ras  liquor,  and  one 
quart  of  the  blue  vitriol  liquor;  in  this  it  is  well  worked* 
and  afterwards  washed  in  warm  water.  It  is  now  ran 
tlirough  a  tubful  of  the  fustic  liquor,  adding  fresh  liquor,  if 
necessary. 
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These^ip^rationa  tf  e  to  be  rq>eated  asof^  as  k  reqtiiiiite 
to  give  the  piece  the  intended  isbade  of  ooloiar*  Thcj  «e  in 
genenl  repealed  ive  times.  Ttie  tubs  tn  all  emptied,  and 
a  new  mixture  of  the  dye  colours  prepared,  as  at  first,  be^ 
fore  the  last  operations;  previous  to  which,  it  must  also  be 
well  soaked  in  the  fustic  liquor*  In  this  last  dye  liquor,  the 
shumac  is  omitted;  and,  when  the  shade  is  to  be  dark,  the 
Iqgwood  prevails;  but  when  light,  the  fustic. 

After  passing  through  the  dye  liquor  for  the  last  time,  it 
is  wrought  in  hot  w»ter  mixed  with  a  quart  of  the  Titriol 
liquor  to  green  it  Wash  it  now  well  in  warm  water,  and 
it  is  finished. 

To  ^ve  the  piece  a  gloaqr  appearance,  and  raise  the  pile» 
it  is  rubbed  orer  with  bees  wax,  and  afterwards  poUshed 
with  a  smooth  stone. 

TO  DTE  A  LEAD  COLOUR. 

Take  a  sooopful  of  shumac  liquor,  a  scooplhl  of  Ihstie 
liquor,  and  about  a  quarter  seoopfiil  of  Iqgwood  liqu<H*,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  add  water  till  the  tub  be  about  half 
falL  In  this  the  piece  is  to  be  well  wrought.  Take  half  a 
tuUul  of  warm  water,  into  which  put  a  pint  (half  a  quait) 
d  a^pperas  liquor.  Put  the  cloth  through  dii%  and  after* 
wards  wash  it  in  warm  water,  and  it  is  finished. 

TO  DTE  A  SILVER  DRAB. 

Take  two  scoopfuls  of  fustic  liquor,  and  one  of  shumac 
liquor,  mix  them  weU  with  warm  water  till  the  tub  be  about 
half  full,  then  dye  the  piece.  Work  it  well  again  in  about 
Iialf  A  tufafiil  of  warm  water  mixed  with  a  pint  of  copperas 
liquor,  after  which,  wash  it  well  in  warm  water.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  are  added,  the  last 
time  it  is  washed. 
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Such  are  the  processes  commonly  employed  to  prepare 
these  goods  for  the  market;  though  of  late,  some  of  the 
smaller  patterns  are  sold  in  the  nncut  state,  especially  those 
which  are  woven  in  the  power  looms;  not,  however,  by 
the  yard,  but  at  so  much  a  pound  weight,  which  is  a  great 
inducement  to  make  a  substantial  fabric. 


PLUSH   VELVET. 

Plush  velvet  or  shag,  is  woven  on  a  principle  something 
di£ferent  from  any  of  the  preceding  fitbrics.  It  consists  of 
two  warps,  one  called  the  main  warp  or  ground,  which  is 
commonly  made  of  hard  silk,  and  the  other,  the  pile  warp. 
These  warps  are  beamed  on  separate  rolls,  the  latter  being 
placed  below  the  former. 

When  the  heading  or  end  of  the  piece  is  woven,  the 
weaver  raises  the  pile  warp,  which  is  drawn  on  a  separate 
leaf  from  the  ground,  and  into  this  shade  he  introduces  a 
wire,  which  is  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  cloth.  A 
few  shots  of  the  ground  is  woven  and  another  wire  intro- 
duced, and  so  on  with  a  third  wire.  In  each  of  these  wires 
is  a  groove,  along  which,  the  weaver  runs  the  point  of  a 
sharp  instrument  called  a  truvet,  which  cuts  the  pile^  and 
relieves  the  wires  in  succession.  The  first  wire,  therefore, 
when  thus  relieved,  is  again  put  into  the  fourth  pile  shed^ 
and  after  a  few  shots  of  the  ground  are  woven,  the  second 
wire  is  inserted  into  the  fourth  pile  shed;  and  this  operation 
is  repeated  till  the  piece  is  finbhed.  The  pile  warp  is 
commonly  made  of  softer  silk  than  the  warp,  or  of  a  fine 
kind  of  goat's  hair,  and  the  surface  of  the  shag  is  afterwards 
cut  evenly  and  smooth  with  a  pair  of  shears.  On  this 
principle,  is  woven  that  fabric  which  is  made  into  hats. 
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CROSSED  WARPS. 


This  bnuich  of  weaving  comprehends  all  that  Tariety  of 
texture  whose  warp  threads,  or  any  portion  of  them^  do  not 
lie  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  doth,  but  are  either  twisted 
t<^rether  like  a  cord  between  the  shots  of  weft,  or  otherwise 
crossed  in  front  of  the  reed. 


SECT.  I.      PLAIN  GAUZE  AMD  ITS  TARISTIES. 

This  is  the  most  simple,  as  well  as  the  most  extensively 
nsefiil  branch  of  cross-weaving;  and  as  it  may  be  consider- 
ed the  basis  of  all  the  other  varieties,  a  minute  deBcrq)tioR 
of  its  mountings  and  process  of  weaving  will  be  necessary, 
especially  as  no  idea  of  the  other  branches  can  be  rightly 
formed  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

The  mounting  of  a  plain  gauze  consists  of  two  back  leaves 
of  common  heddles,  two  plain  front  leaves,  called  standards, 
and  two  half  leaves,  called  doups.  The  two  back  leaves  are 
placed  about  three  inches  behind  the  standards;  and  the 
half  leaves  are  placed,  one  behind  the  upper  half  of  the 
back  standard,  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  under  half 
af  the  fore  standard.  Hence,  the  former  of  these  half  leaves 
is  usually  denominated  the  upper  or  back  doup,  and  the 
latter  the  under  or  front  doup.  Each  half  heddle,  bow,  or 
doup,  of  the  upper  half  leaf,  passes  through  the  under  part. 
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oi  below  the  clasp  of  its  respective  standard;  and  each  doup 
of  the  under  half  leaf,  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  its 
standard,  as  represented  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  plate  5,  where  C 
is  the  back  standard,  and  1  its  doup;  and  D  is  the  front 
standard,  and  2  the  under  doup.  Fig,  1  of  the  same  plate, 
is  a  front  view  of  the  fore  mounting  of  a  gauze,  the  back 
leaves  being  omitted,  a  shows  the  position  of  the  under 
doup  shaft,  eCf  the  shafts  of  the  fore  standard,  i  is  the  shaft 
of  the  upper  doup,  and  oo  the  shaftis  of  the  back  standard; 
Wf  rr,  are  weights  suspended  from  the  half  leaves,  to  keep 
them  tight  to  their  standards  in  the  cross  shed,  or  when  the 
Amips  and  standards  are  in  the  position  represented  in 
Fig.  8,  and  to  refieve  them  when  the  open  shed  is  formed 
•sin  Fig. 2. 

Fig.  4  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  plain  gauze.  A 
and  B  are  the  back  leaves  or  back  mounting.  C  and  D  the 
two  standards,  1  and  2  the  upper  and  lower  doups.  Two 
treadles  only  are  necessary  for  plain  gauze:  but  when  plain 
texture  is  required,  another  treadle  is  added  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  plan  the  treadle  for  the  cross  shed  is  marked  c, 
that  for  the  open  shed  o,  and  the  plain  treadle  is  marked  p^ 
The  same  letters  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  shots  of  weft  in 
the  specimen  of  cloth  annexed,  refer  to  the  ti*eadles  which 
open  their  respective  sheds. 

TO    DRAW   OR   ENTER    A    GAUZE. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  each  doup  of  the  haL 
leives  I  and  2,  pass  through  the  opposite  parts  of  their  res- 
pective standards.  Tliey  are  kept  in  this  position  until  the 
waip  be  entered,  by  round  rods,  which  are  introduced  into 
dieir  loops  or  bows,  as  represented  by  the  dots  in  the  Figs.  2 
and  t.  The  draught,  Fig.  4,  contains  three  splitftds  of  gauze 
trarp,  one  tliread  of  which  being  marked  t,  and  the  other  o^ 
the  first  thread  i,  of  each  s|^litftil,  is  taken  though  die 
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imder  pait»  or  below  the  clasp  of  a  heddk  on  the  back  leaf 
A9  and  the  other  thread  <^  b  takoi  through  the  Uf^r  part, 
or  above  the  clasp  of  a  heddle  on  the  back  leaf  B ;  so  that 
both  these  leaves  can  produce  only  one  shed.  When  the 
whole  of  the  warp  is  drawn  through  the  back  heddles  in  this 
manner,  a  new  lease  is  formed  in  their  front,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  drawing  the  warp  again  through  the  finont  mounting* 
One  shed  of  this  lease  is  obtained  by  raising  the  leaf  B  and 
sinking  the  leaf  A  with  the  hand.  The  other  shed  is  forced 
through  the  leaves  from  the  rod  which  is  in  the  contrary 
shed  behind. 

When  the  new  lease  is  thus  obtained,  tlie  yam  roll  with 
the  back  leaves  ore  suspended,  in  the  usual  way,  to  the  top 
of  the  loom,  and  the  entering  commences  anew  through  the 
firont  mounting.  The  thread  i,  which  was  drawn  through 
the  under  part  of  the  leaf  A,  and  which  is  the  first  that 
occurs  in  tlie  lease,  is  again  taken  through  a  doup  of  tlie 
half  leaf  1,  in  the  same  opening  with  the  rod  above  men- 
tioned, or  where  the  dot  is  placed  in  the  Fig,  The  other 
thread  o,  which  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  B» 
is,  in  like  manner,  taken  through  a  doup  of  the  half  leaf  2, 
facing  the  former  doup,  between  the  standards:  and  this 
finishes  the  draught  of  one  splitful.  This  process  u  to  be 
repeated  until  all  the  warp  is  entered ;  after  which,  the  rods 
that  were  between  the  mountings,  and  those  in  the  doups, 
are  taken  out 

In  this  process  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  threads  1  and 
0  are  not  actually  crossed  in  the  drawing ;  for,  as  the  thread 
t  is  taken  through  the  back  heddle  to  the  right  of  the  thread 
a,  and  is  afterwards  drawn  through  the  upper  doup  which 
is  on  the  left  of  it,  these  two  threads  will  naturaUy  crosn 
each  other  between  the  mountings,  tlie  thread  t  above  the 
thread  o,  when  the  warp  is  stretched  in  the  loom.  To  effect 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  aside  the  fore  doup  and 
standard  in  drawing  each  splitful,  until  the  thread  f  be  taken 
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kito  the' upper  doiq),  after  which  the  thread  o  will  ccmeiiitb 
jls  proper  place.  But  it  is  more  eipeditious,  when  the 
under  doup  is  picked  out,  to  put  che  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  through  the  loop  of  it,  and  then  the  fore  finger 
of  the  same  hand  into  the  loop  of  the  upper  doup ;  then  the 
(leracHi  who  gives  in  the  warp  has  only  to  put  the  first  thread 
I  on  the  fore  finger,  and  the  thread  o  on  the  middle  finger, 
of  the  person  who  draws  in  the  warp^  and  he  takes  both 
threads  through  at  one  time. 

When  any  portion  of  die  warp  is  to  be  woven  into  die 
plain  texture,  such  as  the  selvages,  stripes,  or  borders  of 
handkerchiefs^,  it  is  drawn  without  being  crossed  between 
tlie  mountings;  that  is,  the  thread  t  is  drawn  through  the 
under  part  of  the  leaf  A,  and  the  thread  o  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  B,  as  in  the  gauze  part;  but  the 
thread  t  is  afterwards  drawn  through  the  under  doup  2,  and 
o  tlirough  the  upper  doup  1,  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  donps  and  standards  here  described  have  been  long 
in  use,  and  are  still  employed  on  occasions ;  but  another 
form  has  been  recently  introduced,  which  is  considered  an 
improvement  in  gauze  weaving.  The  standard  is  made  with 
an  eye  instead  of  the  common  clasp,  and  one  half  of  the 
doup  runs  through  it,  the  other  half,  or  side,  being  either 
dbove  or  below  the  clasp,  according  as  it  is  in  the  fore  or 
back  standard.  This  will  appear  by  consulting  Fig.  5 ;  in 
which  the  dots  point  out  where  the  warp  threads  pass 
ihrougfa  the  doups.  The  round  rods  which  were  used  in 
ilie  doups  of  the  former  mounting,  are  unnecessary  in  this, 
as  the  clasps  of  the  standards  are  always  in  the  loops  of  the 
doups,  and  keep  them  sufficiently  open.  The  warp  is  taken 
dirough  this  mounting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former, 
observing  to  keep  tlie  doups  slack,  that  they  may  be  easily 
taken  through  their  standards. 

These  standards  are  considered  to  possess  several  advan- 
tages over  the  others,  particularly  in  taking  off  the  friction 
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wImb  the  cross  slisd  is  fiaraiiii^  akhiMigh  the  wesrorshcHiUI 
CBifdoj  both  of  his  feet  on  the  treadles,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  die  fint  fonn.  The  eyed  standards  ako  prevent  the 
doops  from  falling  out  of  their  places  when  any  of  the  warp 
dbreads  are  broken,  which,  in  the  other  moundng,  fre^ 
tfaeotiy  occasions  some  trouble  and  breakage  before  they 
ou  be  replaced. 

As  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  four  leaves  of  heddles 
In  weaving  the  finer  setts  of  plam  doth,  to  prevent  the 
friction  occasioned  by  crowding  too  many  of  the  clasps  to* 
getber ;  so  in  gauze  weaving  it  has  been  found  advantageousi 
lor  the  same  reason,  to  cast  the  upper  haUs  of  the  fore  stand>- 
ards,  and  under  halb  of  the  back  standards  on  two  shafts; 
by  which  means  the  doups  are  more  scattered^  and  pass  each 
ocber  much  easier  than  in  the  other  mountingB.  Mountings 
flmde  in  this  manner  are  said  to  have  clifted  standards* 

TO  MOUNT  A   GAUZE. 

Gauze  is  oomm<mly  mounted  with  ooupers,  long  and 
abort  marches,  which  have  been  explained  in  the  first 
duster;  although  jacks  be  sometimes  employed  for  the 
bidk  leaves.  E^ach  upper  shaft  has  its  respective  coupeir 
■ad  long  march  for  moving  it,  and  each  under  shaft  has  its 
short  march;  and  all  these  connexions  are  formed  iki  the 
manner  already  described*  This  done,  it  only  remains  to 
tie  up  the  treadles  and  apply  tlie  doup  weights. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  4,  Plate  5,  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
dot  where  the  treadle  c  crosses  the  standard  D,  and  a  cross 
^ere  the  same  treadle  crosses  the  standard  C.  The  dot 
shows  that  the  standard  D  is  raised  by  this  treadle,  and  the 
cross,  that  the  standard  C  is  sunk.  A  cord  is  therefore 
taken  finom  the  long  march  of  the  leaf  D,  and  another  firom 
ihe  short  march  of  the  leaf  C,  to  this  treadle,  the  blank 
isquares  denoting  that  no  connexions  are  there  necessary.. 
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On  the  treadle  o  there  is  a  raising  mark  for  the  standard  Q 
and  another  on  the  back  leaf  B,  while  there  £b  a  cro68  or 
sinking  mark  on  the  standard  D,  and  another  on  the  back 
leaf  A ;  which  indicate  that  the  two  former  are  raised,  and 
the  two  latter  sunk  by  this  treadle.  On  the  treadle  p  there 
is  a  raising  mark  in  the  upper  doup  L  and  a  sinking  one 
on  the  under  doup  2.  These  connexions  are  therefore  all 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  first  treadle. 

When  a  gauze  web  is  justly  mounted,  the  plain  shed 
should  stand  a  little  open,  generally  from  a  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  that  the  doups  may  be  kept  clear  of  each 
other,  or  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  pass  from  the  slack 
to  the  tight  state  before  the  succeeding  shed  is  opened.  Tliis 
is  efiPected  by  raising  the  back  doup  and  standard  a  little^ 
by  the  snitches  above,  and  depressing  the  front  doup  and 
standard  in  the  same  manner,  and  tempering  all  the  foot 
cords  accordingly,  before  the  justers  are  taken  down. 

It  is  observable  in  the  gauze  mounting,  that,  as  the  under 
half  leaf  has  neither  couper  nor  long  march,  nor  the  upper 
one  a  short  march,  no  connexions  can  be  formed  by  these 
means  between  them  and  the  treadles.  As  the  open  shed, 
however,  is  formed  merely  by  the  two  back  leaves,  the  doups 
1>eing  all  slack;  and  the  cross  shed,  by  the  two  standards, 
the  doups  being  tight.  See  Figs.  2  and  3,  these  changes  are 
T^^lated  by  two  small  weights  suspended  fix>m  their  respec- 
tive marches,  as  represented  in  Fig.  I.  The  weight  w  is 
suspended  from  the  short  march  u  of  the  under  doup,  and  is 
tied  to  a  small  piece  of  wood  c,  commonly  a  piece  cut  off 
an  old  bobbin,  which  rests  in  the  open  shed  on  the  fix>nt 
long  march ;  but  in  the  cross  shed,  the  whole  of  the  weight 
is  transferred  to  the  short  march  2£,  by  which  the  doups  are 
kept  tight  to  their  standards.  In  like  manner  the  weight  v  is 
suspended  from  the  third  short  mardi,  counting  from  the 
front,  which  is  connected  to  the  back  standard,  and  is  tied  to 
It  similar  piece  of  wood  which  rests  occasionally  on  the  diird 
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long  march,  or  diat  which  is  connected  to  the  upper  doup. 
Henoe  it  fi>llow&,  that  in  the  open  shed  the  back  standard  is 
raiwcdj  which  takes  the  whole  of  the  weight,  by  means  of  its 
diort  march,  off  the  long  march  of  the  upper  doup,  which 
h  thus  left  in  the  slack  state.  In  the  cross  shed,  how- 
ever, the  back  standard  is  sunk,  which  leaves  the  weight 
wholly  on  the  long  march  of  the  upper  doup,  and  keeps  it 
in  the  tight  state. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  back  leaf  A  is  sunk, 
and  the  leaf  B  raised,  See  Fig.  4,  a  shed  is  formed  by 
these  leaves;  and  as  the  back  standard  is  likewise  raised  and 
the  front  one  sunk,  which  take  all  the  weight  off  their  res- 
pective donps,  these  doups  will  be  slack  and  crossed  by  the 
action  of  the  warp,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  thread 
t  will  sink  on  the  right  of  the  thread  o.  But  when  the  fore 
standard  is  raised  and  the  back  one  sunk,  which  is  effected 
by  the  treadle  e,  the  weights  are  all  upon  the  doups,  which 
keep  them  close  to  their  standards;  and  therefore  the 
thread  t  is  now  sunk  on  the  left  of  the  thread  o,  which  forma 
the  gauze  texture  represented  in  the  Figure.  As  the  )¥arp 
which  is  drawn  on  the  upper  doups  always  sinks,  and  that  on 
the  under  ones  constantly  rises  in  weaving  plain  gauze,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  plain  treadle,  wrought  alternately  with 
either  of  the  other  two,  will  produce  plain  cloth.  But  as 
the  selvages  are  generally  woven  plain,  which  is  effected  by 
drawing  them  without  crossing,  the  cross  treadle,  which 
reverses  the  motion  of  the  standards,  must  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  This  will  evidently  appear  by  comparing  the  few 
shots  of  plain,  in  the  specimen  before  us,  with  the  gauze  twists. 

The  back  and  front  mountings  of  a  gauze,  should  stand 
about  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  separate,  that  the  cross 
shed  may  be  freely  formed,  without  straining  the  warp. 
Particular  attention  is  also  necessary  in  adjusting  the  doup 
weights ;  for,  if  they  were  too  light,  the  doups  would  project 
through  the  standards  in  the  cross  shed,  and  produce  a  con- 
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aiderable  deal  of  attrition,  with  a  grating  noise 
known  among  tradesmen  by  the  name  of  cnmching:  and 
were  the  weights  too  heavy,  they  would  draw  the  doiq^a 
backwards  through  their  standards  and  strain  the  war]lr 
Should  the  rubbing  and  noise  continue  after  the  web  may  be 
considered  justly  mounted,  they  will  often  be  removed  by 
shifting  the  cord  which  connects  the  under  doup  shaft  ti^ 
the  first  short  march,  a  little  to  one  side.  There  is  no  ni)e 
for  determining  the  precise  weight  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
each  half  leaf;  for  this  will,  in  general,  depend  on  the  quan« 
tity  of  warp  in  the  web,  and  the  distance  at  which  the 
weight  is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

These  are  the  mountings  which  are  in  common  use  for 
weaving  plain  gauze,  or  when  little  other  mounting  is  re» 
quisite ;  but  there  are  other  methods  of  producing  the  gauae 
twist  which  require  explanation,  as  they  are  occasionally 
adopted  in  difierent  kinds  of  fancy  weaving.    And  first,  of 

WEAVING  GAUZE  BY  THROUGH-PUTS. 

The  original  method  of  weaving  gauze,  at  least  that 
by  which  it  was  woven  in  Paisley  before  the  doups  were 
introduced,  was  by  a  mounting  similar  to  that  now  in 
use  for  weaving  the  false  spider  net  This  mounting 
consisted  of  a  back  leaf  of  eyed  heddles,  and  the  two 
standards  C  and  D,  Fig.  6,  with  two  under  doups  fiicing 
each  other,  and  connected  together  between  the  stand- 
ards by  an  eye,  where  the  bead  is  placed  in  the  present 
Fig,  One  thread  of  each  splitful  was  drawn  through  the 
eye  of  a  heddle  on  the  back  leaf,  and  passed  between  the 
standards  immediately  above  the  eye.  The  other  thread 
had  no  back  heddle,  but  was  drawn  through  the  eye  which 
connected  the  doups. 

In  weaving  gauze  by  this  mounting,  the  thread  which  was 
drawn  on  the  back  leaf  was  sunk  at  each  tread,  while  the 
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^Iher  tlureiil  ww  rused  to  the  ri|^t  and  left  of  it,  alter- 
datdy,  by  the  itfiindarrist  Thus,  by  ra^iiig  the  staadard  C 
and  ftiiilcing  D)  the  doup  1  was  tight^  and  the  otherj  2,  being 
slack,  yielded  Id  the  motion  of  the  rising  standard,  by 
«rhich  the  thread  m  the  eye  of  the  doup  was  raised  to  the 
laft  of  that  ia  the  back  leaf.  By  raising  the  standard  D 
and  Binking  C,  the  threads  in  the  doups  were  raised  to  the 
tight  of  those  on  the  back  leaf,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Fkttn  texture  was  produced  by  sinking  both  standards  and 
raising  the  back  leaf  for  the  plain  shed,  which  could  be  re« 
Mrsed  by  asy  of  the  other  two.  These  doups  and  standai'ds 
were  known  by  tha  name  oi  through  puts:  they  have  long 
ago  been  siiparseded  by  the  doups  and  standards  formerly 
nplainad,  though  they  are  now  employed  for  spidering^ 
fvhich  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 

WEAVING  GAUZE  BT  A  BEAD  LAM  AMD  STAlfDARO. 

Thb  mounting,  which  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
gauze  part  of  nets,  consists  of  two  back  leaves  of  eyed 
teddies,  a  standard  and  ui  upper  half  leaf  of  doups,  which 
•re  called  bead  lams,  from  their  having  small  glass  beads  in 
their  loops  or  bows,  to  avoid  the  friction  of  the  warp  pass- 
iag  through  them. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  plan  <^  this  mounting,  in  which  m  and  n  are 
she  hack  leaves,  b  the  standard  through  which  the  bead  lams 
paas^  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  gauze  mountings. 
The  two  threads  o  and  i  which  pass  through  the  same  in- 
terval of  the  reed,  are  drawn  through  the  eyes  of  the  hed- 
dlea  on  the  back  leaves  m  and  n/  and  the  thread  t  is  after- 
wards taken  through  the  bead  x  of  its  respective  bead  lam 
or  doup.     The  thread  o  has  neither  doup  nor  standard. 

The  opea  shed  of  this  mounting,  or  slack  state  of  the 
bead  kms,  ta  shown  by  the  three  q>litful  of  warp  marked 
A,  Fig.  7.  and  the  bead  lam  x,  one  seen  passing  below 
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the  threads  o^  and  rismg  to  the  rights  as  represented  at 
A,  Fig.  8,  which  is  an  elevation  of  the  bead  lams  and  ap* 
paratus  for  working  them.  This  shed  is  opened  by  rais- 
ing the  back  leaf  m  and  sinking  n,  the  bead  lams  being 
slack,  and  yielding  to  the  warp.  The  cross  treadle  sinks 
the  two  back  leaves,  by  which  all  the  warp  is  taken  down 
to  the  race  rod;  at  the  same  time  the  bead  lam  shaft  b  is 
raised,  the  lams  being  tight:  and  consequently,  the  threads 
i  are  now  raised  to  the  left  of  the  threads  a,  as  represented 
at  B.     See  Figs.7  and  8. 

As  that  half  of  the  warp  which  is  drawn  through  the  bead 
lams,  is  forced  up  in  forming  the  cross  shed,  while  the  other 
half  remains  on  the  race  rod;  to  prevent  it  from  being  too 
much  strained  at  this  tread,  it  is  beamed  on  a  separate  roll, 
and  slackened  more  than  the  other,  when  the  cross  treadle 
is  pressed  down.  Sometimes  the  standard  is  omitted,  which 
reduces  the  mountings  to  two  back  leaves  and  a  single  half 
leaf  of  bead  lams;  but  the  taking  in  of  the  warp,  and  the 
opening  of  the  sheds,  are  the  very  same  as  when  the  stand* 
ard  is  employed. 

In  this  method  of  weaving  gauze,  it  will  be  observed^ 
that,  in  forming  the  open  shed,  the  bead  lams  must  be  so 
much  slackened  as  permit  them,  not  only  to  sink  to  the  race 
rod,  but  to  rise  again  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shed,  after 
passing  below  the  other  thread  of  the  same  split..  The 
bead  lams  are  therefore  made  considerably  deeper  than  the 
doups  formerly  described;  and  nearly  double  the  perpendi- 
cular range  is  given  to  the  bead  lam  shaft.  Fig.  8  is  a  view 
of  the  apparatus  for  giving  this  additional  range,  which 
consists,  simply,  of  the  two  short  marches  a  and  bj  with 
their  centres  reversed.  The  under  shaft  p  is  connected  to 
the  under  shaft  </,  by  the  two  cords  v  and  tp,  which  are  call- 
ed bridles.  The  under  shaft  is  tied  to  the  short  march  b 
in  the  usual  way,  which  is  again  connected  by  the  cord  ^ 
to  the  other  short  march  «,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  the  opp- 
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posite  part  of  the  loom;  and  this  last  inarch  is  tied  to  the 
treadle  t  In  every  other  respect,  the  shaft  />,  when  the 
atandard  is  employed,  is  mounted  like  the  upper  doup  c^  a 
eommon  gauze:  and  when  the  standard  is  omitted,  the 
bead  lam  shaft  is  mounted  with  a  couper  atid  long  mardi^ 
to  the  latter  of  which,  a  small  weight  is  suspended,  to  keep 
the  lams  moderately  tight. 

It  is  now  plain,  that  when  tlie  treadle  t  is  pressed  down^ 
the  perpendicular  range  of  the  shaft  p  will  be  increased,  in 
proportion  as  the  cord  y  is  tied  nearer  to  the  end  of  the 
lowest  march ;  and  consequently,  when  a  greater  range  is 
required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the  cord  y  toward  tha 
right,  and  the  contrary  when  it  is  less ;  by  which  meansy 
any  proposed  range  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  sinking 
of  the  treadle.  By  this  simple  apparatus,  the  great  range 
ia  likewise  given  to  the  bead  lam  shaft  of  the  catgut,  whidi 
will  be  explained  fortlier  on.  It  may.  likewise  be  observed^ 
tliat  the  gauze  warp  is  twisted  the  contrary  way  by  this  me- 
thod, from  what  it  is  by  the  common  mounting,  which  is 
necessary  to  be  takto  notice  of  in  applying  it  to  some  spe- 
ct€i  of  fancy  weaving. 

The  plain  shed  of  this  moimtiiig  is  produced  by  sinking 
the  back  leaf  m  and  raising  n,  the  bead  lams  being  slack ; 
and  this  shed  is  reversed  by  the  cross  one. 

This  method  of  weaving  gaute,  especially  when  the 
standard  is  omitted,  can  only  be  applied  when  the  weaving 
motions  are  very  slow,  as  in  several  varieties  of  nets,  or 
other  extensive  mountings :  for  it  must  be  obvious,  that  un- 
less the  lams  are  allowed  sufficient  time  to  pass  from  the 
open  or  slack,  to  the  tight  state,  before  the  succeeding  sheds 
he  opened,  they  will  constantly  be  getting  entangled  among 
themselves,  and  either  break  the  warp,  or  otherwise  obstruct 
the  weaver's  progress. 

T 
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IFEAVJNG  GAUZE  WITHOUT  THE  UPPER  DOUP  AND  STANDARD. 

The  most  approved  construction  of  the  gauze  mounting* 
however,  where  several  sets  are  requisite,  is  by  omitting  the 
upper  doup  and  standard,  and  making  use  of  eyed  heddles 
for  the  back  leaves,  fig.  9  is  a  plan  of  this  mounting,  in 
which  m  and  n  are  the  two  back  leaves,  1  the  under  doup, 
and  A  its  standard.  The  threads  i  and  o  are  drawn  through 
the  eyes  of  the  heddles  on  the  back  leaves  as  in  the  preced- 
ing mounting.  The  thread  t  has  neither  doup  nor  stand- 
ard; but  o  is  drawn  through  the  under  doup  1,  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  in  the  full  mounting, 
f  To  produce  the  gauze  twist  by  tiiis  mounting,  the  cross 
treadle  c  sinks  the  two  leaves  m  and  n,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  warp  is  taken  down  to  the  race  rod,  and  the  shed  is 
opened  by  raising  the  standard  A  with  the  doups  tight. 
The  open  treadle  o  sinks  m  and  raises  n,  while  the  doups  are 
riack,  and  yield  to  the  shed  formed  by  the  back  leaves,  as  in 
the  common  way.  The  plain  treadle  p  raises  the  leaf  in» 
sinks  n,  and  sinks  the  doup  and  standard. 

As  the  warp  threads,  however,  which  are  marked  o,  have 
more  stress  to  bear  while  the  cross  shed  is  forming,  than 
the  others,  they  are  beamed,  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  on  a 
separate  roll,  which  is  allowed  to  yield  fireely  to  the  tread. 
This  roll  is  usually  placed  before  the  other. 

REVERSING  THE    GAUZE   TWIST. 

In  compliance  with  the  general  practice  of  entering  a 
gauze  web  into  the  common  mounting,  the  first  thread 
which  is  drawn  on  the  back  leaf  is  crossed  to  the  left  above 
the  other  thread  of  the  same  splitful ;  but  the  same  mount- 
ing, with  the  very  same  cording,  will  produce  a  gauze 
equally  good,  although  this  order  of  drawing  in  the  warp 
should  be  reversed.     Thus,  the  first  thread  t,  Fig.  4,  may 
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be  drawn  through  the  npper  part  of  a  heddle  on  the  leaf  By 
and  again  through  the  under  doup  2 ;  and  the  other  thread 
o  may  be  taken  through  the  under  part  of  a  heddle  on  the 
leaf  A,  and  croering  above  i  to  the  right,  pass  again  through 
the  upper  doup  1 :  and  this  draught  and  cording  will  pro- 
duce a  gauze  diffsring  in  nothing  from  that  in  Fig.  4,  but 
that  the  twists  on  the  warp  are  thrown  the  contrary  way. 
Fig.  10  is  an  example  of  this  method  of  weaving  gauze,  in 
which  one  splitfiil  is  drawn  in  the  common  way,  and  the 
other  reversed,  alternately.  This  variety  in  gauze  weaving 
k  sometimes  introduced  with  good  effect,  especially  if  the 
two  threads  in  each  split  be  of  different  colours. 

LINO,    OR   LINAU. 

This  species  of  gauze  is  woven  merely  by  treading  the 
plain  and  open  treadles,  of  the  common  gauze  mounting, 
alternately  ^dth  the  cross  one:  that  is  to  say,  the  cross 
treadle  is  pressed  down  for  every  second  shot,  and  the  other 
two  alternately.  A  specimen  of  the  lino  is  given  in  Fig.  4, 
and  the  order  of  treading  is  marked  by  the  letters  o,  c  and 
Pf  opposite  to  the  shots  of  weft  which  are  respectively 
thrown  into  the  open,  cross,  and  plain  sheds. 

PIQUETS. 

The  variety  of  gauze  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
piquets,  are  simply  plain  gauze,  omitting  every  third  or 
fourth  splitful  of  warp.  They  are  woven  in  fine  reeds, 
leaving  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  interval  empty;  by  which,  two> 
three,  or  more  splitfuls  of  warp  run  tc^ther  iii  a  stripe. 
Piquets  are  frequently  ornamented  like  the  gauze  with 
spotting,  spidering,  lappeting,  &c. 

Piquets,  however,  are  at  present  woven  on  silk  in  the  form 
of  turkey  gauze,  of  which  an  example  will  be  given  under 
that  article. 
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RIDDLES. 


The  warp  of  these  run  in  stripes  in  every  respect  like 
the  piquet,  and  they  are  checked  by  throwing  in  one  or 
mqre  sheds  of  plain  occasionally,  as  in  the  lino.  These 
grounds  are  also  frequently  ornamented  vith  spotting,  laj^- 
peting,  &c.  and  are  generally  used  for  the  bosoms  of  hand- 
kerchief &c. 


VEINING. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  single  gauze  mounting,  which 
is  frequently  added  to  that  of  gauze  or  plain  ground,  as  a 
species  of  ornament  It  is  often  applied  as  guards  in  plain 
cloth,  where  t^ere  are  a  few  intei'vals  of  the  reed  empty, 
which  are  to  be  afterwards  ornamented  with  the  needle  for 
trimmings,  &c.  The  warp  of  a  vein  is  only  crossed  at 
every  fourth,  sixth,  &c  shot ;  the  intermediate  shots,  whicl) 
are  alternate  in  the  ground,  being  all  thrown  into  one  shed, 
forming,  to  appearance,  only  one  coarse  shot  Veins  are 
also  woven  in  small  stripes  along  with  lappets,  victones^ 
&c.  which  undergo  no  additional  process.  See  an  examplf^ 
of  veining,  along  with  gauze  and  plain  texture  in  Fig.  1 1, 
Plate  6 


CATGUT 

Is  another  light  fabric,  resembling  gauze,  and  is  woven 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  by  the  bead  lams.  The 
only  difierence  between  gauze  and  catgut  is,  that  the  warp 
of  the  latter  receives  half  a  twist  more  between  the  shots  of 
weft  than  that  of  the  former. 

There  are  two  wajrs  of  producing  the  catgut  twist :  one 
by  two  back  leaves  of  eyed  heddles,  and  a  bead  lam  sliaft 
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•ad  standard;  the  other  by  two  back  leaves  and  the  bead 
lams,  omitting  the  standard. 

F^.  11,  Plate  5,  is  a  plan  of  this  mounting,  with  t)ie  bead 
lara  and  standard,  exhibiting  both  the  open  and  cross  sheds. 

The  open  shed  of  this  mounting  is  formed  by  raising  the 
leaf  A  and  sinking  B,  while  the  standard  C  is  raised  and 
Ibe  huns  slack;  which,  passing  round  the  threads  o,  are 
raised  by  the  threads  t  to  the  upper  part  €£  the  shed,  as  re^ 
presented  in  Fig.  tS.  This  shot  is  pointed  out  in  the  speci- 
men of  cloth  annexed  to  the  plan,  by  the  weft  shot  o. 
The  cross  treadle  c  raises  both  of  the  back  leaves,  and  con* 
sequendy,  the  whole  of  the  warp;  and  the  shed  is  opened 
by  sinking  this  standard  with  the  lams  tight  While  this 
shed  is  forming,  the  bead  lams  Xy  with  their  threads  i,  repass 
below  the  threads  o,  and,  after  again  crossing  above  them, 
nnk  to  the  bottom  of  the  shed  on  the  right  side,  close  to 
their  standards,  or  in  the  tight  state.  The  weft  shot  c  dis- 
tinguishes this  shed  in  the  specimen  of  cloth.  Thus,  by 
working  these  two  treadles  alternately,  the  warp  threads  are 
twisted  and  untwisted  half  a  turn  more  than  the  common 
gauze  warp,  as  will  plainly  appear  by  eiuunining  the  Figs. 
The  plain  treadle  p  reverses  the  cross  shed,  sinking  all  the 
warp  by  the  back  leaves,  and  opening  the  shed  by  raising 
the  standard  with  the  bead  lams  tight. 

The  bead  lam  shaft  and  standard  are  mounted  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  represented  in  Fig.  8 ;  and  the  necessary 
range  is  given  to  the  bead  lam  shaft  by  shifting  the  connecting 
cord  y  to  the  right  or  left,  until  it  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Fig.  13  is  a  plan  of  the  catgut  mounting  without  the 
standard,  consisting  only  of  two  back  leaves  and  a  single 
shaft  of  bead  lams.  The  warp  is  taken  through  the  back 
heddles,  which  are  also  eyed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former ;  but  as  the  standard  is  here  omitted,  the  bead  lams 
have  to  take  half  a  turn. more  round  the  threads  t,  than  in 
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the  preceding  mounting.     This  will  appear  by  inspecting 
Fig.  14. 

To  produce  the  open  shed  by  this  mounting,  the  leaf  A 
is  raised  and  B  sunk;  at  the  same  time,  the  bead  lam  shaft 
1  is  sunk,  to  slacken  the  lams.  In  this  shed,  therefore,  it 
will  appear  by  Fig.  13  and  14,  that  the  bead  a;,  with  its 
thread  o,  passes  both  under  and  over  the  other  thread  i  of  the 
same  split,  and  then  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  shed,  at  the 
left  side  of  it.  In  the  cross  shed,  both  back  leaves  are  sunk, 
which  consequently,  take  all  tlie  warp  down  to  the  race  rod ; 
and  the  shed  is  opened  by  raising  the  bead  lam  shaft,  by 
which  the  thread  o  is  twisted  round  i  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, and  raises  at  last  above  the  shuttle  to  the  left  .of  it,  as 
in  Fig.  14.  The  weft  shots  at  o  and  Cj  Fig.  13,  will  show 
these  crossings  and  recrossings  of  the  warp.  Plain  cloth 
is  woven  by  the  two  back  leaves,  the  lams  being  always 
slack.  The  treadles  p  and  o  are  therefore  wrought  alter- 
nately fbr  this  purpose.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
all  these  bead  lam  shafts  and  standards  are  mounted  with 
doup  weights,  as  explained  in  the  plain  gauze. 

Although  the  catgut  was  one  of  the  principal  textures  in 
the  silk  manufacture,  it  has  never  yet  been  introduced  with 
much  advantage,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  gauze  twist,  seems  to  have  been,  to  keep 
the  weft  shots  of  light  fabrics  at  a  due  and  regular  distance 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  render  the  grounds  suflSciendy 
transparent,  without  the  danger  of  making  them  thicker  in 
one  part  than  another,  or  to  prevent  the  weft  from  running 
or  crowding  on  the  warp,  as  the  lighter  kinds  of  book-mus- 
lins are  apt  to  do :  and  what  is  equally  probable,  to  keep 
those  spaces  square,  or  nearly  so,  which  are  formed  by  the 
intersections  of  the  shots  of  weft  with  the  splitfuls  of  warp. 
But  the  silk,  warps,  of  which  gauze  was  mostly  made  in 
Scotland,  being  too  fine  and  smooth  to  offer  the  necessary 
resistance  to  the  weft  or  shoot,  to  produce  this  eifect,  it  may 
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be  naturally  supposed,  that  the  additional  part  of  tvrist  given 
by  the  catgut  mounting  has  been  applied  merely  to  pre- 
serve this  transparency,  and  proportional  distances  between 
the  warps  and  wefts. 

Cotton  and  linen  warps,  however,  oppose  greater  resist- 
ance to  the  weft  than  silk ;  and  therefore,  by  sleying  them 
iigfater  or  thronger,  these  fabrics  may  be  easily  made  to  suit 
any  market  The  catgut  twist,  however,  may  stUl  be  more 
advantageously  applied  in  some  kinds  of  cotton  goods  than 
the  gauze.  It  has  been  already  employed  for  veining,  as 
the  additional  twist  is  better  adapted  to  compress  those  shots 
of  weft  together  which  are  thrown  into  the  same  shed,  and 
give  them  the  appearance  of  a  single  shot  or  cord.  It 
might  also  be  extended  to  purles,  victories,  and  some  other 
varieties,  which  only  require  the  warp  to  be  crossed  at 
certain  intervals. 

SECT.  II.       FANCY  GAUZE. 

In  the  preceding  section,  the  different  methods  of  pro- 
ducing varieties  of  gauze,  by  one  set  of  mounting,  have 
been  minutely  explained :  it  remains  in  this  to  show  how 
a  diversity  of  pattern  may  be  woven  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  mountings,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  weaving. 

The  patterns  which  are  to  be  treated  of  under  this  head 
are  formed  by  combining  either  plain  texture,  or  flushing, 
with  gauze,  as  a  ground.  By  the  former  of  these  methods, 
are  woven  those  varieties  which  are  known  by  the  several 
names  of  purles,  victories,  crapes,  and  Turkey  gauze;  by  the 
latter,  chambries,  gauze  tweels,  and  Trafalgars. 

GAUZE   \ND  PLAIN  TEXTURE. 

There  are  two  methods  of  producing  patterns  on  this 
principle :  the  one,  by  a  single  set  of  back  leaves  and  two 
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or  more  sets  of  doups  and  standards ;  the  other,  by  one  set 
of  front  monntingy  and  additional  sets  of  back  leaves.  The 
fanner  of  these  methods  is  usually  employed  when  two  sets 
only  are  necessary;  the  latter,  when  the  mounting  is  more 
extensire. 

PURLES. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  6,  is  the  plan  of  a  niounting  with  two  sets 
ef  doups  and  standards.  It  consists  of  the  two  back  leaves 
A,  B,  and  the  two  front  sets  C,  D,  which  are  the  same  as 
fer  the  plain  gauee.  The  warp  is  drawn  into  the  back 
Wves  in  the  usual  way,  and  two  splitfuls  are  drawn  alter- 
nately on  the  two  front  sets.  The  treadle  I  forms  the  open 
shed  of  both  mountings;  treadle  2  produces  the  plain  shed 
by  the  set  of  doups  and  standards  C,  and  the  cross  one  by 
the  other  set  D.  Treadle  3  reverses  this  cording ;  the  set 
C  forming  the  cross  shed,  and  tlie  set  D  the  plain  one. 
The  cross  sheds  of  both  sets  are  formed  by  treadle  4,  and 
both  plain  ones  by  treadle  5.  All  these  sheds  are  pointed 
out  by  the  numbers  of  the  treadles  at  the  ends  of  the  shots 
in  the  specimen.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  weaving 
plain  gauze,  by  doups  and  standards,  the  upper  doup 
thread  sinks  to  the  race  rod  in  both  sheds,  and  rises  onljt 
in  the  plain  one.  That  is  to  say,  it  sinks  in  the  cross  shed 
to  the  left  of  the  under  doup  thread,  and  in  the  open  one, 
to  the  right  of  it :  consequently,  plain  texture  can  be  wovea 
by  either  of  these  sheds  formed  alternately  with  the 
cross  one.  When,  therefore,  this  species  of  patterns  are 
woven  by  additional  front  sets,  the  open  shed,  which  is 
produced  by  the  two  back  leaves,  extends  to  all  the  warp, 
and,  of  course,  is  formed  both  in  the  gauze  and  plain 
parts :  and  as  the  upper  doup  threads  lie  on  the  right  of 
th^  others  in  the  plain  parts^  the  twist  is  given  by  the  cross 
Ireadle. 
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When  the  pattenis,  hcy«ev«r,  dre  woveo  by  adUitioul 
bade  sets,  the  crosB  shed  kr  common  to  boA  in  the  gsaie 
tmd  plain  portB:  and  as  the  upper  donp  direads  are  now  on 
tlie  left  of  the  others  in  the  phuns,  the  warp  is  crossed  or 
twisted  into  gauase  by  the  open  died^  and  reversed  by  die 


Fig.  2  is  the  plan  of  a  mounting  for  die  same  pattern  as 
the  former,  woven  with  two  sets  of  back  leaves.  Th^leavea 
cf  one  of  diese  sets  are  marked  1  and  %  and  of  the  odiln'y 
S  and  4 ;  the  front  mounting  being  Uie  very  same  as  in  oom^ 
mon  gauze.  One  half  of  the  warp  is  drawn  on  die  back 
set  1  and  2,  and  the  other,  on  the  set  8  and  4)  two  splitfula 
on  each  alternately*  But  it  must  always  be  observed  in 
mountings  of  this  kind,  that  whatever  back  set  any  splidul 
of  warp  is  drawn  on,  the  first  thread  far  always  on  the  back 
leaf,  and  the  odier  on  the  fore  leaf  of  diat  set.  The  bed* 
dies  of  these  back  leaves  are  made  with  eyes,  as  diey  both 
raise  and  sink  the  warp  occasionally.  The  warp  is  taken 
through  the  front  mounting  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
a  plain  gauze  The  treadles  1,  2,  and  8,  weave  die  checker 
at  a,  ]  and  5  the  plain  clodi  at  b,  and  1  and  4  the  gauze 
At  e*  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  treadle  1  opens  die 
Obss  died  cfver  all  die  warp,  this  treadle  having  no  cmi* 
nexion  with*  any  of  die  back  leaves;  and,  oonsequendy,  it 
produces  one  of  die  sheds  in  each  variety  in  die  specimen^ 
and  is  pressed  down  for  each  alternate  shot.  The  treadle  9- 
slackens  or  relieves  all  the  doups  from  dieir  standards^  but 
that  part  only  of  the  warp  which  is  drawn  on  the  leaves  1 
and  2  is  crossed,  or  rather,  returns  from  the  oross  to  the 
open  state,  so  as  to  produce  the  twist;  the  other  half  being 
converted  into  the  plain  shed  by  the  contrary  modem  of 
the  leaves  8  and  4.  The  treadle  8  operates  on  the  frcMt 
mounting  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  treadle  2^  but 
exacdy  reverses  the  motion  of  the  back  leaves,  which,  oon- 
sequendy,  changes  the  gauze  stripe  into  plain,  and  the 
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into  gailse.  When  the  whole  web  is  wovoi  plain,  the 
upper  doup  and  standard  are  raised,  and  the  under  ones 
sunk,  as  in  weaving  lino;  and  this  is  e£Eected  by  the  treadle 
&,  .which  is  also  wrought  alternately  with  the  treadle  1,  as 
will  appear  in  the  specimen.  The  treadles  4  and  1,  as  ob* 
served  above^  convert  the  whole  of  the  warp  intp  gauze, 
which  is  represented  at  c.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
weaver,  when  working  with  both  feet,  must  keep  his  left 
foot  on  the  treadle  1  in  all  these  varieties,  which  he  works 
alternately  with  any  of  the  other  treadles  he  may  have  oc- 
casion to  employ* 

VICTORIES* 

4 

.  By  thus  combining  gauze  and  plain  cloth,  in  different 
ways^  arise  tihat  species  of  &ncy  gauze,  called  victories^ 
which  were  manufactured  some  time  ago  in  great  quantities 
and  varie^.  Their  most  predominant  appearance  is  a  num- 
ber of  small  gauze  spaces,  interspersed  with  plains;  some- 
tmes  choked  by  the  weft,  at  others,  thrown  into  small 
alternate  checkers,  though  not  always  square.  Some  of 
theK  patterns  were  woven  by  one  set  of  gauze  mounting  and 
a .pliun .stripe^  the  gauze  parts  resembling  lino;  others^  by 
t^o  sets  of  gauze  mounting,  making  these  small  gauze 
qpaoes  altemskte,  the  plains  consisting  of  three  or  five  shots^ 
mcdeeded  by  the  key  shot,  or  by  a  few  shots  of  gauze. 
These  spaces  or  stripes  of  gauze  were  sometimes  separated 
fcgr  9^  cord  of  coarse  yam,  or  more  frequently  by  two  split- 
ftlbt  of:  warp  drscwn  intp  two  adjacent  intervals  of  the  reed» 
while  the  other  intervals  were  alternately  full  and  empty* 
These  varieties  were  frequently  increased  by  the  addition  of 
simher  p^u9^  mounting  for  veining ;  whence  these  patterns 
Wfitt  called  veined  victories. 
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CRAPSS. 


When  threC)  four,  or  more  sets  of  gaoze  mounting  are 
thns  employed  to  finrm  figures  of  plain  on  a  gauxe  ground^ 
kttch  patterns  hare  assumed  die  name  of  crapes,  although 
the  crapes  which  are  manufactured  for  mournings  are  of  ^ 
plain  texture,  and  the  crisped  appearance  is  given  them  in 
the  process  of  dressing,  after  thej  are  out  of  the  loom* 

Fig*  S  is  the  plan  of  a  crape,  woren  with  four  sets  of 
gauze  mountings  although,  as  formerly  observed,  only  four 
back  sets  are  necessary.  The  drau^t  is  in  regular  succes- 
sion over  the  back  sets  of  the  mounting,  and  the  pattern  b 
that  of  A  diagonal  or  biassed  stripe,  gauze  and  plain  alter- 
nately, as  represented  in  the  Fig.  The  back  sets  are  mark- 
ed 1,  8,  3,  4,  and  the  firont  mounting,  as  already  noticed, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  plain  gauze.  The  cross  treadle  1» 
works  alternately  with  the  treadles  2,  8,  4,  6,  for  the  crape^ 
with  treadle  6  for  plain  gauze,  and  with  treadle  7  for  plain 
ck>th.  This  will  be  plain  by  ezamiping  the  cording  on  the 
back  leaves;  for,  wherever  a  dot  is  marked  on  the  fore 
leaf  of  any  set,  and  a  cross  x?  on  the  back  leaf,  that  set 
works  gauze  by  that  treadle  on  which  they  are  placed ;  and 
where  the  cross  is  on  the  fore  leaf,  and  the  dot  on  the  bade 
one,  plain  cloth  is  produced. 

As  in  diaper  weaving,  the  utilily  of  the  binding  plan  was 
shown,  in  representing  all  the  varieties  of  the  draught  and 
cording  on  a  small  scale;  so  in  this,  and  several  other 
branches  of  weaving,  this  contracted  plan  will  be  found 
equally  advantageous :  for  if  we  sappote  one  leaf  substituted 
for  each  set  of  the  present  mounting^  and  the  gauze  parts  re- 
presented by  raising  marks,  the  draught  and  cording  will  be 
found  the  very  same  as  the  four  leafed  tweel.  No.  I,  page  & 
.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  every  variety  of  pattern  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  tweeling,  lined  work,  or  diaper,  may 
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be  produced  on  crape,  by  taking  such  draught  and  cording 
for  the  binding  plan,  and  stibsti(u,ttng  the  ganxe  seta  accord- 
ingly. 

For  Example. — Suppose  it  were  required  to  weave  -the 
pattern,  Fig-  30,  plate  Z,  aa  crape.  Here  the  binding  plan 
yriH  be  the  same  as  the  draught  and  cprding  No.  57,  page 
41»  which  is  here  inserted,  tliat  it  may  be  the  more  readily 
tpatpvttd  with  the  cr,^  draught. 


BINDING  FLAN. 


CRAFE  FLAN. 
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In  this  example  the  gauze  parts  only  are  corded,  which  ]$ 
idTected  by  placing  the  sinking  mark  on  the  back  leaf  of 
each  set,  and  the  nusing  mark  on  the  fore  one.     Hie  plaiq 
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ixmlii^  if  added  by  filling  up  (be  vncaut  spaces  with  the 
BBikB  reversed;  that  is,  tke  oroaBes  on  the  fore  leaf  of 
each  aab  and  the  dots  wi  the  back  ones,  as  in  the  follew- 


Tlie  croas  treadle  baa  no  marks  on  the  back  leaves. 


The  following  exanqile  will  show  how  diaper  patterns 
mj  be  woven  on  crape.  It  is  the  draught  and  cordi^  of 
Fig.  9.     Plate  4. 
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The  draught  here,  to  save  room,  is  only  that  part  of  th« 
binding  plan,  from  a  to  & 

In  these  examples,  the  two  leaves  of  each  set  are  placed 
together,  that  the  method  of  cording  may  be  more  distinctly 
pointed  out.  But  it  is  considered  preferable  by  some  to 
have  all  the  back  leaves  placed  together  behind,  and  all  the 
fore  ones  in  their  fronL  The  draught  and  cording  of  Fig. 
S,  Plate  6,  with  the  leaves  arranged  in  thb  manner,  will 
stand  as  below. 
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Here  h  wUl  be  olMeiTed,  that  the  rainng  marks  on  tbe 
fine  leaves  finrm  die  exact  oordiog  of  the  commoix  four-leafed 
twedt  while  the  sinkiiig  cords  take  the  very  same  finrm  on 
the  back  leaTes. 


TURKEY  GAUZE. 

This  varie^  of  fancy  gauze  is  wowen  on  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  nearly,  as  crape.  In  the  Turkey  gauze,  howerer, 
tiiere  are  sometimes  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  threads 
ih  one  interval  of  the  reed,  which  are  all  twisted  together 
in  the  gauze  parts;  but  idien  thqr  are  spread  out  in  the 
plain  parts,  they  form  a  more  solid  and  substantial  fitbric. 
than  can  be  produced  on  crape. 

Turkqr  gauze  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  wo- 
ven on  silk:  for  the  natural  elasticity  of  this  substance  allows 
it  to  expcmd*  and  fill  the  interstices  of  the  plain  parts,  while 
it  is  eas^  compressed  into  a  fine  transparent  fabric  by  the 
gauze  twist.  Cotton  yam,  however,  does  not  possess  this 
pcoperty  in  such  a  high  degree  as  silk ;  and  therefore,  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  cot- 
ton manubcture,  has  not  been  attended  with  that  success 
wfaidi  was  to  be  desired. 

fig.  4,  Plate  6,  is  the  plan  c^  a  Turkey  gauze  mounting 
for  two  sets,  and  three  threads  in  the  split.  The  back  leaves 
of  one  set  are  numbered  1,  2,  8,  and  those  of  the  other  set, 
4^  5,. 6.  The  two  front  mountings  are  on  the  principle  ex* 
plained  in  sectidh  1st,  for  omitting  one  of  the  doups  and 
standards.  The  shafb  marked  o  t,  are  the  under  doup  and 
standard  for  one  set,  the  upper  or  back  doup  and  standard 
being  omitted;  a  aiid  e  are  the  upper  doup  and  standard 
Ibr  the  other  set,  the  under  ones  being  here  omitted.  When^ 
therefore,  the  cross  shed  of  the  set  o  t  is  formed,  the  cross 
diread  is  sunk  by  the  back  leaf,  and  raised  by  the  doup 
asid  standard  on  the  ri^t  of  die  other  two  threads.    But 
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vAma  the  open  shed  of  thb  set  »  prdduised,  the  cloi]|l  it 
slacky.  and  die  cvon.  thread  is  raised  by  the  bade  leaf  on  the 
left  of  the  other  two.  The  cross  died  of  the  seta  « is  opened 
by  raising  the  cross  thread  by  the  back  lea^  and  sinking, 
the  standard  with  the  doup  in  the  tight  state  on  the  left  of 
the  other  two;  and  the  open  shed  is  formed  by  sinking 
the  cross  thread  by  the  back  lea^  while  the  doup  is  sUck ; 
and  consequently)  the  thvead  sinks  on  the  right  of  the  other 
two*  The  cross  shed,  therefore^  of  bodi  sets  are  formed  by. 
the  ti^adle  marked  !»  and  the  open  one  by  2.  The 
treadle  3,  wrought  akemately  with  1,  produces  plain  tesXf^ 
tore ;  and  the  treadles  4  and  5  are  corded  so  as  to  make  plain 
wkk  ona  sst»  and. twist  with  die  other  altemately^  when- 
wrought  along  with  treadle  1* 

It  was  formerly  observed^  that  when  gauze  is  wo^en  by 
omitting  die  upper  dot^  and  standard,  the  warp  of  the  un<' 
der  doup  was  beamed  on  a  separate  roll  from  the  other,  that 
it  might  be  slackened  a  little  wiiile  the  cross  shed  was  form- 
ing. The  same  observation  must  be  applied  to  the  WErp  of 
the  upper  doup  in  this  mounting^  as  diese  two  threads  act 
independently  of  each  odier,  and  have  more  stress  to  bear 
than  the  other  two  threads  of  the  same  splitfuL 

Fig.  5  is  the  plan  of  a  mounting  for  weaving  a  two  set 
Turkey  gause  with  four  direads  in  the  split  This  mount- 
ing, however,  has. only  one  front  set;  for  the  alternate 
changes  from  the  twist  to  the  plain  are  eflhcted  by  the  back 
leaves.  When  the  two  centre  treadles  are  employed,  the 
splitful  marked  e  is  twisted:  for  the  treadle  1  raises  the  cross 
thread  by  the  doup  and  standard,  in  the  tight  state,  on  die 
right  of  the  odier  three,  while  diey  are  all  sunk;  and  the 
tteadle  2  raises  the  same  thread  by  the  back  leaf,  on  the  left 
of  the  other  three,  the  doup  being  sladu  The  remaimng* 
oocds  are  so  placed,  that  the  splitful  a  makes  plain  cloth. 

Again,  when  die  two  outward  treadles  are  wrought  die 
splitfiil  a  is  twisted;  the  cross  duread  being^ntised and  sunk. 
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m  die  vetj  same  manner  as  in  the  other,  while  the  splitfn) 
e  u  woven  plain.  Hub  will  obviously  appear  by  comparing 
die  raising  and  sinking  marks  on  the  treadles^  with  the 
draoght  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  here  the  cross 
thread  is  warped  round  the  other  three,  as  if  they  were 
only  one  cord;  but  in  Eig.  4,  the  two  threads  which  have 
no  doup,  are  raised  and  sunk  alternately,  whether  the  tex-. 
ture  be  gauze  or  plain*  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  the  mounting  Fig.  5,  by  changing  the  raising  and  sink- 
ing msAa  on  the  bock  leaves. 

fig.  6  IS  the  plan  of  the  same  kind  with  jfive  threads  in 
the  qriit  As  the  principle,  hoi^ever,  is  the  very  same  as 
that  of  1%.  5,  any  Airther  description  will  be  unneoenaiy. 
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In  this  plan,  A  is  a  set  of  ground  or  plain  leaves,  on 
which  there  are  two  threads  for  each  split;  B  are  the  figure 
leaves,  which  are  corded  for  a  diamond  spot;  C  are  the 
piquet  leaves,  corded  to  make  a  barley-oom  spot;  and  G  a, 
fore  doup  and  standard,  the  same  as  in  common  gauze, 
but  divided  into  two^  or  clifted,  to  avoid  friction.  The 
raising  cords  produce  ganze^  and  the  sinking  ones,  or  blanks, 
the  figure.  The  threads  an  the  leaves  B  and  C,  are  called 
whip ;  cme  thread  of  which  twists  round  two  of  the  ground, 
making  three  threads  to  the  split  That  is,  the  thread  a  on 
the  leaf  at  C,  rises  at  one  shot  in  its  present  position,  and 
at  the  next  in  the  position  at  a,  on  the  leaves  O,  when 
working  gauze;  but  in  weaving  plain  texture  to  form  the 
figure,  it  raises  and  sinks  alternately,  in  the  position  at  C. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this  kind  of  g^uze,  with  four 
threads  in  the  split,  in  winch  the  threads  are  twisted  by 
pairs  in  the  gauze  parts,  while  they  are  woven  separately  in 
the  plains.  The  specimens  which  I  have  se^n  of  this  fabric^ 
iriiich  is  said  to  be  of  Russian  manufacture,  were  made  of 
linen  yam,  and  employed  for  wine  rubbers. 

This  texture  appears  to  be  woven  by  taking  two  threads 
through  each  doup,  while  they  are  drawn  on  separate  back 
leaves.  By  this  means,  the  plain  parts  will  be  woven  en- 
tirely by  raising  and  sinking  the  back  leaves,  the  doups 
being  kept  in  the  slack  state;  and  the  twists  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  open  and  cross  sheds,  as  in  the  common  gauze. 

GAUZE   AND   FLUSHING,    OR   TWEELED    GAUZE. 

In  this  species  of  fancy  gauze,  the  figures  are  formed  by 
throwing  a  certain  number  of  weft  shots  into  the  open  shed 
successively,  without  working  them  into  cloth,  as  in  the 
crapes.  When  those  figures,  therefore,  are  thrown  into 
diagonal  or  biassed  stripes,  they  bear  a  pretty  strong  resem- 
blance to  tweeling,  whence,  it  would  appear,  the  name  i& 
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^derive^  II  ia  (evident,  hqweyer,  thai  as  tbe  llfuhing  diofl 
pr-odua<34  caiiBpt  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  without  de- 
teriorating |:he  ^brio  of  the  cloth,  patterns  of  this  kind  most 
i)e  very  limited^  both  with  respect  to  their  number  and  mag- 

One  spt  ot  iDQuntingt  on  this  principle,  produoes  the 
QQmplpn  vwmg  formerly  expl/uned.  Widi  two  sets  are 
WOT^n  wba(  are  by  iBome  called  cbambries;  and  the  biassed 
Of  djagon4l  patterns  formed  by  four  sets  have  obtained  the 
n^me  of  tweeled  gauae  There  are  patterns  woven  likewise 
)l(  the  diamond  draught,  forming  bird^eye  figures,  with  a 
b%rley-corn  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  Hiamond,  which  have 
iieen  naiyied  Tra&lgars,  in  compliment  to  that  great  viotorys 
and  thes^  appear  to  be  the  fshief  varieties  which  have  beep 
woven  <m  this  priqcipler 

It  ^as  formerly  observed)  ihat,  if|  weaving  plw  gaiw^ 
the  upper  doiip  t^ife^  sinkp  to  the  racQ  rod  on  thf»  right 
find  left  of  that  in  the  ui^der  doup^  alternately,  so  that  plain 
floth  can  be  produced  liy  reversing  either  of  these  sb^j 
and,  therefore,  that  crapes  may  be  woven  either  by  QM 
|iack  set  and  a  givei^  nitpber  of  front  Qne%  or  by  on^  front 
set  md  the  requisite  nuipber  of  back  one^  As  the  tweeled 
g^uze^  however,  must  continue  either  the  opep  or  cros9 
shed  for  a^tree  successive  shots,  while  the  other  is  op^ed  ^1; 
obtain  intervals  only,  to  form  the  gauze  twists;  and  as  it  in 
impossible  that  Pn^  f^U  either  of  bMc  QT  frpQt  mquqtLqg 
can  produce  both  of  these  sheds  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  back  and  front  leaves  must  be  employed  for  each 
set.  In  order,  however,  to  reduce  the  mounting  as  much 
as  possible,  it  is  ^suirf  to  omit  the  upper  doup  and  stand- 
ard, as  has  been  esqplaiped  ii^  the  preceding  sepUoPi  apd 
iUMstrated  by  fig.  9,  Plate  5 ;  and  a^  the  open  shed,  i^ 
this  methodt  extends  over  all  the  warp,  while  tlie  crgs^ 
sheds  are  opened,  when  necessary,  by  raising  tlie  fore  standi 
aM^l  with  the  doup  tight,  one  leaf  only  will  be  requisite  for 
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all  A§  w»yf»  wbiob,  in  a  inU  wiminttBft  inevld  be  Amm 
tbroiilgli  dl»«  vpiMf  doi^  wd  tbesreby  the  number  o[  bade 
WvQ^  i#  oonwlerably  i^ucqcL 

Fig.  7)  Pli^te  69  i»  a  two  fwt  wouniiog  of  thfe  kind*  id 
which  the  waqi  i^  drawq,  two  qpUtfiib  on  each  iet»  altefw 
nately,  Qn  the  leaf  1  if  draim  that  half  irf*  the  warp  which 
wants  the  upper  doup  and  standand,  or  that  which  ainka  in 
IbniMng  tb^  open  shed;  and  the  other  hal£  whidh  ia  railed 
hf  the  firpnt  iqauntingv  in  producing  the  twists,  is  drawn  on 
the  leav^  $  and  S»  and  pagneo  afterwards  throu^  the  doupa 
of  th§  standards  4  and  ^  req»eftively.  The  treadle  marhed 
1  fi>m«i  the  open  shed  of  both  mountings  1  that  jsi  it  sinka 
tba  leaf  1  with  one  half  of  the  warp»  while  the  other  half 
ia  raised  by  the  leaves  9  and  8;  the  two  sets  of  doups  being 
relieved  by  sinking  their  standards  in  tiie  coounon  wayt  and 
yield  to  the  warp  which  is  raised  by  the  back  leaves.  Ilia 
treadle  2  forms  the  open  shed  by  the  standard  4  and  oor* 
rvaponding  back  leaf  0,  wbUe  the  standard  6  and  its  doup 
are  raised*  and  produce  the  twist  on  their  portion  of  the 
warp.  Treadle  8  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  treadle  2 ;  it  fro* 
dupes  the  open  shed  by  the^standard  6»  and  the  crass  one 
hf  th^  standard  4«  Treadle  4  wrought  alternately  with 
treadle  1  produces  gauze,  and  the  treadles  5  and  1  make 
pilun  dothy  as  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  specimens  of 
cloth  attached  to  the  Fig*  where  ihe  figures  at  the  ends  of 
the  weft  shota  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  treadles  which 
Qpen  their  respective  sheds. 

Fig.  8  is  a  plan  of  the  mounting  of  a  tweeled  gauze,  or 
four  sets,  with  specimens  of  the  cloth  which  it  produces. 
Tlie  back  leaf  1,  as  in  the  preceding  mounting,  contains 
one  half  of  the  warp,  and  the  other  half,  which  is  drawn 
into  the  doups,  is  distributed  among  the  leaves  2,  8,  4,  6, 
in  the  same  order  as  the  draught  of  an  over  and  over  four- 
leafed  tweel. 

The  open  shed  of  this  mounting  is  formed  by  sinking  iht 
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treadle  1,  which  takes  down  the  leaf  1,  and  rakes  the  leaves 
2j  3,  4,  and  5,  while  all  the  four  standards  are  sunk  and 
the  doups  slackened,  so  that  th^  under  doup  threads  are 
raised  to  the  left  of  the  others.  Treadle  6  forms  the  cross 
shed  over  all  the  warp,  in  which  the  under  doup  threads  are 
Taised  on  the  right  of  the  others;  consequently,  this  and 
treadle  1  produce  plain  gauze.  Treadle  7  reverses  the 
shed  of  treadle  6;  these  two  treadles,  therefore,  work 
plain  cloth.  The  treadle  2  sinks  the  back  leaf  1,  and 
raises  2,  3,  4,  for  the  open  sheds  of  these  sets;  but  the  leaf 
5  and  standard  9  must  form  the  cross  shed  of  this  set,  and 
therefore  the  leaf  5  is  sunk,  and  the  doup  with  its  standard 
raised,  by  which  the  twist  is  effected.  The  remaining 
treadles  3,  4,  and  5,  are  sunk  in  succession,  and  produce 
the  gauze  twist  on  the  other  three  sets,  respectively,  as 
marked  at  the  side  of  the  specimen. 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  species  of  weaving,  that,  as 
the  weft  shots  next  the  key  shot  are  thrown  into  a  serpen- 
tine form  by  the  crossing  of  the  warp,  especially  when  the 
warp  is  drawn  on  two  sets  in  alternate  splitftds,  if  coarse 
weft,  or  weft  of  another  colour  be  thrown  into  these  sheds, 
it  will  give  a  variety  to  the  fabric  which  has  often  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

From  these  two  examples  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a  draught 
and  cording  for  a  bird-eye  or  diamond  draught ;  and  as  the 
Trafalgar  comes  under  the  character  of  spotting,  it  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  on  that  subject.' 

SECT.    III.      OF    NE'ra. 

When  the  preceding  varieties  of  cross  weaving  are  well 
understood,  the  transition  to  nets  will  be  short  and  easy. 
In  the  varieties  of  gauze,  the  two  threads  of  warp  which  are 
twisted  together,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  same  interval 
of  the  reed  in  which  they  are  crossed  to  the  right  and  left 
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alternately  between  the  diots  of  weft.  In  nel%  however, 
chbor  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  warp  is  croned  before  the 
reed ;  and  the  threads  of  difierent  mterrak  are  occaiionaUy 
linked  together  by  the  weft.  That  part  of  the  warp  which 
thos  crosses  or  traverses  before  the  reed,  and  forms  the  prinr 
dpalyariety  in  the  texture,  is  called  whip:  and  as  it  has 
more  stress  to  bear  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  warp,  it 
is  generally  made  twofold,  or  of  two  ends  of  yam  twined 
together. 

The  whip  parts  of  a  net  mounting  which  correspond  to 
the  donps  and  standards  of  a  gauze,  are  placed  bdfore  the 
lay,  between  the  race  rod  and  the  reed,  by  which  means 
die  crosnngB  of  the  whip  are  eflfected  in  front  of  the  reed 
and  standards. 

In  net  mountings,  the  half  leaves  or  doups  are  called 
bead  lams,  from  their  .having  small  gbsB  beads  in  their 
loops  or  bows,  through  which  the  threads  of  whip  are 
drawn.  These  beads  are  indispensably  necessary,  to  avoid 
the  great  friction  which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by 
the  motion  of  the  heddles  backward  and  forward  with  the 
lay  at  each  shot,  as  well  as  by  the  crossing  of  the  whip,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  tumbling  of  the  beads  in  front  of  the  standards^ 
in  the  cross  shed.  The  back  leaves  of  nets  are  ako^  in 
general,  made  with  beads  instead  of  the  eyes  or  clasps  of 
other  heddles.  This  species  of  weaving  originated  in  the 
silk  manu&cture^  though  it  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
oottcm. 

THE   FALSE   SPIDER  KET. 

This  net,  however,  which  is  now  to  be  explained,  is  an 
excepfion  to  the  general  character  of  nets,  as  the  whip  part 
of  the  warp  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  interval  of  the 
reed ;  and  no  part  of  the  mounting,  in  the  present  method 
of  weaving,  is  attached  to  the  lay ;  although  it  was  formerly 
woven  with  two  bead  lams,  afker  the  manner  of  lappets. 
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E^dMi^5  eakisr  ftoquendy  termaij  »  wmrto  by  raislAg 
«  thread  of  whip^  tittmately^  on  each  ride  of  a  splitfol  of 
gttMe  or  pltttfi  Wfirp,  er^  second  interral  of  the  reed^  in 
j^eftefdl,  being  emply;  y/trhidi  git^it  a  xigzeg,  or  serpen^ 
tiiie  i^ipeiirflnce  on  the;  cloth.  The  motion  of  the  whip 
Hkfeada  of  ikdjaoent  splits  are  usually  rerened^  one  rising 
iln  the  rights  and  another  on  the  left  of  its  reflective  s]dit* 
id ;  and  the  two  threads  thus  mteting  and  reciM&ig  alter* 
nately,  form  the  whip  into  small  square  or  diamond  Bguxm 
ntifh^giwind 

TlM  ffiotinthlg  eomnumly  employed  for  diia  net»  ootisiats 
^  lite  fore  part  of  the  original  gauae  moummg^  tailed 
tfiroi:^b-puts^  whi^k  has  been  alre^y  explained^  eombined 
with  that  of  the  ground,  whether  gauze  or  plain  doth* 
liMMetitMB  the  Whip  is  raised  by  aa  under  doiip  and  stalid- 
Itfd  and  ft  faick  kttf,  as  hai  been  mplamed  under  that 
method  of  weaving  gauase^ 

In  the  firM  method,  the  two  Mattdards  C  and  D,  Fig^  d^ 
Flat6  Bf  ftre  plaited,  otieon  eiMh  side^  of  the  splhf u)  of  warp^ 
ind  the  dotrps  1  and  H,  wliidt  are  tonnoeted  together  by 
011  ey«  ot  b^ul,  tfarot^h  which  the  thread  of  whip  is  drawn^ 
«re  bekrw  the  warp^  When  the  standard  C  is  raised  by  the 
emse  tfeacHe,  the  doup  2  k  relieved,  as  in  die  open  shed 
Of  CkHnmotl  g^ti^e,  by  Whieb  the  thredd  Of  t»ldp  U  Of  k 
inSseA  otl  that  irfde  toward  C,  where  it  ia  festaMd  by  the  shot 
Hf  weft*  At  this  treads  <k1}  the  gronnd  ^  stink,  atid  the 
whip  only  is  raised  above  the  shuttle,  to  form  the  upper  port 
of  the  shed.  The  next  treadle  sinks  all  the  whip,  and  opens 
a  shed  of  the  ground,  into  which  the  second  shot  of  weft  is 
flkrownr  ^oT  the  third  shot^  the  standard  D  is  raised^  and 
the  doup  I  k  slackened^  by  which  the  whip  thread  a  a^  k 
^ain  rnsed  On  the  oppoiite  side  of  the  splitfol  of  warpv  to^ 
wardfli  D,  where  it  k  idso  Inferwovien  with  the  weft^  the 
gUMttd  beh^  «udk  b»  before.  Thu^  !»  tho  net  parts^  one 
shot  of  Weft  b  inferwovcii  with  dote  groimc^  and  anodMr 
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pMMS  throogb  m  fhcd  formfid  by  sinking  tb^  ground  and 
raiHBg  the  wUp}  by  which  it  is  interwoven  with  the  dodi.  ' 
Fig*  9,  Hate  0,  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  the  fidse 
qiider  net,  woven  in  stripes  on  a  gauze  ground,  along  with 
another  stripe  of  plain  gauze*  The  two  leaves  8  and  4  are 
fiur  the  jdain  gauze,  5  and  6  for  the  gauze  under  the  spid- 
ering; 1  and  2  are  the  standards  for  the  under  deups,  the 
upper  ones  being  omitted;  and  C,  D,  the  standards  for 
the  whip,  corresponding  with  those  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  5.  aOf 
are  the  threads  of  whip.  The  treadle  G  raises  the  standard 
Cf  which  draws  the  threads  of  whip  a  a,  from  their  par- 
allel position  at  t,  to  the  position  Of  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines,  where  they  are  raised  above  the  shuttle. 
At  the  same  time  this  treadle  sinks  the  ground  of  the  spider^ 
ing^  but  opens  the  cross  shed  of  the  plain  gauze.  The 
treadle  c  sinks  the  whip,  forms  the  cross  shed  of  the  ground, 
and  the  open  shed  of  the  plain  gauze.  Treadle  H  sinks 
the  ground,  opens  the  cross  shed  of  the  plain  gauze,  and 
raises  die  whip  in  the  position  t.  Treadle  o  sinks  the  whip, 
and  lorms  the  open  shed  of  both  the  gauze  mountings  f 
all  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  inspecting  the  two 

The  &lse  q>ider  net  is  thus  woven  in  stripes  of  various 
breadths;  but  when  it  is  formed  into  checkers  or  alternate 
squares,  which  seems  to  be  the  greatest  extent  in  point  of 
variety  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  two  sets  of  the  through* 
puts  are  requisite,  and  sometimes  two  of  the  ground;  and 
ibeae  sets  are  wrought  so  as  to  make  their  respective  figures 
bosom  each  other ;  the  parts  of  the  whip  which  are  omitted 
being  afterwards  cut  away. 

If  we  now  consider  the  thread  of  whip  merely  as  a  half 
twist  of  gauze  warp,  and  the  splitful  of  warp  round  which 
it  twiner  the  other  half;  it  will  easily  appear  that  this  net 
hiay  be  woven,  Uke  the  gauze,  by  an  under  dbup  and  standi 
ardy  ^  has.  b^n  already  ncyticed    By  this  method,^' the 

Y 
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lKM;k  leaf  wludiniises  the  thread  of  wliip  muA  hlife  its  hed<^ 
die  oit  the  left  side  of  the  splitfid  of  watp,  Mid  (he  doup 
aBfd  stahdar({  on  the  right  with  the  thread  ei^ttssing  beldw, 
fyt  one  nde  of  the  diamond,  and  the  position  t)f  the  doup 
reTefsM  for  the  other,  the  opea  shed  will  the^efbre  hiise 
the  whip  on  the  kft,  and  the  cross  one  on  the  tight  of  the 
spUtful  of  warp  in  the  foimer,  and  the  reverse  tn  thfe  latt^, 
whioh  produces  the  Very  same  efiect  as  the  tnethod  above 
described*  It  is  to  be  observed^  however,  that  in  this 
method)  as  wdl  as  in  the  preceding,  the  ground  is  alWay* 
sunk  when  the  wUp  b  rmed^  and  the  ground  shot  is  thft>wii 
in  when  the  whip  is  sunk^ 

This  net  may  likewise'  be  imitated  by  the  lap|iiH;  needles, 
either  widi  a  single  or  double  frame^  as  is  d^e  iii  sotn^  of 
Ae  finer  lands  tMf  nets^  which  will  be  described  &rdi«r  oA^ 

WHIP   »ET. 

This  net  takes  its  name  from  the  wurp  being  wholly  tf 
whip!  without  any  odier  grotlnd.  The  moiimtii^  idf  tb^ 
whip  net)  like  that  of  die  common  gause,  conidsts  of  tnHo 
bade  leaves,  two  standards,  and  two  bead  lams  or  half 
leavea  The  two  back  leaves  Ate  jdaoed  behind  die  rfeed 
in  the  usual  way;  akid  die  bead  lams  with  th^ir  standards 
are  placed  in  front  of  die  lay,  betwedfi  die  race  rbd  and  th6 
reed,  as  fiMnerly  mentioned*  But  as  beads  are  frequehtly' 
ased  instead  of  eyes  in  the  back  leaves  also,  akid  these 
mountings  are  generally  constructed  lx>  weaVe  dlxipped,  as 
well  as  plain  hfets,  the  hack  heddles  are  usually  divided 
into  four  leaves,  by  which  the  friedon  is  avoided  that 
woald  be  oi^eaaioned  by  die  bujk  being  too  much  crow^ 
mgeth^* 

Fig.  2,  Plate  7,  is  a  pkm  df  the  whip  net  ttMntifig,  with 
a  upeeilnen  of  the  obth  annexed^  both  wheh  It  is  wovejtf 
phun  and  when  it  is  dh>ppML    A  ud  B  im  dife  t0b  batif 


IfeMTMi  each  of  whidi  liehig  ^ividlMl  ista  tkt  adwr  two  {Murts 
iBuurked  1  and  S.  C  and  Dmp%Am  staadaids,  md  1  wd  » 
tlie  half  feavw  er  bead  kmsi  oomspraduig  with  the  douj^ 
ted  standards  of  the  full  gauae  mounting*  The  voed,  which 
shews  also  the  posttipn  of  the  lay,  is  hero  seen  between  die 
back  and  front  mountings.  Let  die  do^  on  the  leaves  C 
and  D  represent  sections  of  the  twine  of  whidi  the  heddlea 
are  made,  and  they  will  pmit  out  the  position  o£  the  tmndw 
ards.  The  upper  bead  lams,  with  thdr  beads,  through  whaok 
the  whip  threads  are  drawn,  will  dwa  appear  as  pasting 
through  the  heddles  or  standards  on  the  leaf  C,  the  beada 
being  in  front  at  v  ;  and  the  under  bead  lams  will  be  seen 
as  if  rising  thorough  their  steodards  on  the  leaf  D,  crooing 
below  the  others  towards  the  fi^Nit  at  x*  The  niarfcs  ok 
die  treadles  will  point  out  the  raising  and  siiiking  conls,  as 
in  the  plain  gauze. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  bead  lams  cross  in  front  of 
die  standards  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  Fig.  1  of  the 
same  Plate.  Here  the  upper  bead  lam  shaft  is  marked  1, 
and  its  standard  C ;  the  under  bead  lam  9,  and  its  stand* 
ard  D,  as  in  Fig.  2.  When  the  (^n  shed  is  formed,  the 
bead  lams  assume  the  position  represented  in  the  Fig.  |it  # 
and  V ;  that  is,  the  bead  lam  x  cm  the  shaft  9,  crosses  in 
front  of  a  standard  on  the  shaft  c,  and  rises  on  the  left  qf 
the  bead  lam  r,  while  the  bead  lara  t»  on  the  shaft  1,  crosses 
in  front  of  a  standard  on  the  shaft  D,  and  sinks  on  the 
right  of  x:  the  threads  passing  through  these  two  beadt 
being  in  the  same  interval  of  the  reed ;  and  this  fprms  the 
open  shed,  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  weft  shot  8,  in  Pig. 
S.  Again,  in  forming  the  cross  shed,  the  bead  «  is  draw* 
close  to  its  standard  at  «,  and  the  bead  m  is  drawn  back  le 
its  standard  at  tf,  while  the  standard  D  is  raised,  aqd  C 
sunk,  as  in  die  cross  shed  of  the  common  gause.  lUi 
shed  is  marked  by  the  weft  shot  1  in  F1g«  81  and  thus  the 
crossings  of  the  whip  are  effected. 
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'  Plain  texture  is  produced,  as  in  gaiize>  by  working  tha 
two  treadles  1  and  8.  Sometimes  this  net  is  woven  with  a 
plain  shot  between  each  crossing  of  the  wbip»  as  represented 
at  No.  2  in  the.  specimen.  This  makes  an  excellent  strongs 
fisibric  for  various  purposes,  particularly  tambour  or  needle-<> 
work.  The  drawing  of  the  warp  into  the  heddles,  mount- 
ing of  the  leaves,  and  applying  the  doup  or  bead  lam 
weights,  are,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  in  the  common 
gauze,  and  require  no  farther  illustration* 

It  was  formerly  observed,  tliat  the  back  and  front  mount* 
ings  of  the  gauze  are  placed  at  about  three  and  a  half  to  fiour 
inches  separate,  that  the  warp  may  have  sufficient  room  to 
twist  between  them  in  opening  the  cross  shed.  In  nets, 
however,  the  correspondent  crossing  of  the  whip  takes  place 
in  front  of  the  standards,  where  it  is  forced  nearly  into  & 
vertical  position.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  whip 
should  be  slackened  tnore  in  the  cross  shed  than  any  other 
kind  of  warp,  so  as  to  yield  fireely  to  the  pressure  of  th& 
cross  treadle,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
shed.  The  method  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  both 
for  this  and  tlie  other  nets,  is  as  follows :  a  o,  Fig.  3,  is  a 
couper  suspended  from  the  lof^  from  the  end  a,  of  which 
a  cord  descends  to  the  end  of  a  long  march  n,  which  is 
again  connected  to  the  cross  treadle  U  To  the  other  end  o 
of  the  couper  is  tied  the  cord  »,  which,  after  taking  two 
turns  round  the  end  of  the  whip  roll  ^,  suspends  the  pace 
weight  w.  Sometimes  a  thong  or  strap  of  leather  is  used 
for  that  part  which  goes  round  the  roU,  and  a  litde  chalk 
rubbed  on  it  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  Now  it  is  plain^ 
that  when  the  cross  treadle  1,  Fig.  2,  is  pressed  down,  it 
sinks  the  long  march  n,  and,  consequently,  the  end  a  of  the 
ooUper,  by  which  the  other  end  o  will  be  raised,  and  turn 
.the  roll  round  on  its  axis  by  the  cord  L  By  this  means  the 
whip  is  slackened,  and  a  greater  or  lesser  range  is  given  to 
it,  to  suit  any  given  pattern,  merely  fay  shifting  the  ful- 
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cmm  or  oentie  of  molMxi  fiurdier  fionut  or  neuer  to^  Uie 
end  o  of  the  cooper. 

There  is  anodier  circuiiifttfice  which  requires  porticfilsr 
attention  in  nets  that  does  not  occur  in  gause.    In  the 
ganse  moonting  the  two  threads  of  each  split  rise  and  sink 
between  thdir  respective  standards;  and,  in  the  cross  shedt 
the  doups  are  drawn  tight  by  the  weights,  so  as  to  pass  each 
other  without  any  friction,  especially  if  the  web  be  properly 
mounted.    In  the  whip  net,  however,  see  Fig.  1,  the  bead 
lams  project  bqrond  their  opposite  standards,  and  therefore^ 
were  the  weights  allowed  to  act  upon  them  with  their  whole 
force,  they  would  be  drawn  so  tight  or  close  to  their  stand- 
ards as  prevent  the  beads  from  twMmg,  as  it  is  termed,  or 
the  cross  shed  from  opening  freely.     On  the  other  hand» 
were  the  bead  lams  too  slack,  the  friction  occasioned  by  the 
tmnbling  of  the  beads  wotdd  soon  prove  destructive  to  the 
standards,  besides  being  liable  to  get  frequently  entangled 
among  the  warp.     To  prevent  both  of  these  inconveniencie% 
eadi  bead  lam  shaft  is  connected,  at  each  end,  to  the  oppo- 
site shaft  of  its  respective  standard,   by  a  piece  of  twine 
called  a  bridle,   as  represented  at  m,  fi,   in  Fig.  1«    By 
means  of  these  bridles,   the  weaver  can  temper  the  front 
mounting  to  his  mind,  as  they  are  made  with  snitches  the 
same  as  those  on  the  treadle  cords.     Sometimes  the  under 
bead  lam  shaft  is  bridled  to  the  end  of  the  couper  of  the 
front  standard,  by  which  method,  the  bridles  are  kept  clear 
of  the  shuttle.     In  general,  the  bead  lams  project  through 
their  standards,  when  the  mounting  is  stationary,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  every  weaver  tempers  his  bridles  to 
such  a  degree  of  tension  as  may  best  suit  the  state  of  his 
mounting. 

It  mar  be  fiurther  observed,  of  nets  in  general,  that  the 
weaving  motions  shoiild  be  very  slow,  uniform,  and  steady* 
The  sheds  are  opened  by  a  gradual  pressure  of  the  foot  on 
the  treadles,  without  any  sudden  jerks,  which  would  cu| 


the  wliip>  aad,  ia  n  diort  tUa^^  doitroy  the  mxm^kig*  M 
the  same  time  the  lay  is  put  back  with  the  Sftfpe  (tep^J  IQOr 
tibn,  whjla  tfa«  ahed  is  opening*  Th^  shuttle  is  dmen 
through  the  sheds  with  equal  cautioa»  le^t  it  9hwl4  dipb  ^ 
get  entangled  among  the  bead  lav9  and  $tand«i^  ThilK 
however,  is  in  a  great  n^eaaure  prevented  by  pinq  made  9( 
brass  wive,  driven  into  the  lay  immediajtely  bebiod  tb^  raof 
kod,  along  which  the  shuttle  runs  instead  of  the  reqd  in 
other  kinds  of  weaving.  After  the  weft  shot  has  b^HA 
thrcywn  into  the  shed,  the  treadle  is  relieved  in  the  sum^ 
gende  way,  by  which  the  wei^ts  have  sufficient  time  to  act 
upon  the  bead  buns,  and  keep  them  in  a  uniform  dagr^  of 
tension,  while  the  lay  is  brought  forward  by  the  same  steady 
motion  to  the  face  of  the  cloth. 

It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the  cordage 
be  properly  tempered,  which,  with  due  attention,  will  easily 
be  eifected  l^  means  of  the  snitch  knot,  which  must  be 
well  known  to  every  tradesman. 

'  A3  the  crossing  of  the  whip,  in  net  weaving,  necessari^ 
produces  a  deal  of  friction,  a  greater  power  is  requisite  to  b<l 
exerted  on  the  cross  treadle  than  in  any  other  species  of 
light  fabrics.  For  diis  reason,  the  treadles  are  [Placed  be* 
low  the  warp  roll,  and  the  weaver  works  on  the  end* 
towards  him,  by  which  he  gains  the  whob  of  the  fevar 
power. 

SPIDER   AND   MAIL   NETS. 

These  two  nets  are  woven  in  the  same  mounting*  mA 
have  the  same  relation  to  each  ether  as  the  gauoe  and  lino^ 

The  mounting  is  merely  that  of  the  common  gauae,  whi^ 
is  here  called  the  ground,  combmed  with  that  of  the  whip 
net,  with  which  the  ground  is  interwoven.  The  gauae  paiot 
of  the  mounting,  and  the  back  leaves  of  the  net,  are  pl^pQ^ 
behind  die  reed,  and  the  two  bead  lanu  and  their  8tand«i4li 
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tte  bdbre  it^  as  in  die  practfling  noiliiliiig^  Skber  of  1I19 
methods  for  reducing  the  nmnber  of  lesvesi  formerly  ex* 
phdiiedy  mmy  be  adi^ted  for  the  groondi  though  the  foil 
womting  is  geiMmUj  pteforred:  for,  with  the  foil  mooAW 
iHg^  olily  two  warp  rolli  are  ntocmuty^  ooe  for  the  gfound 
Afed  the  cither  for  the  whipi  while  etthor  of  the  other  methods 
nqnire  two  for  the  ground^  that  one  half  of  the  warp  mmf 
jrieM  a  iictle  more  than  the  other  when  the  cross  shed  is 
ferwiiiig. 

The  spider  net  is  woren  with  two  treadle%  wlikh  produde 
the  texture  of  phdn  gauze  interwoven  with  the  whip :  the 
Mail  net  reqmres  only  the  addition  of  a  phiin  treadle^  ^m 
which  every  fourth  shot  is  dirown  in. 

Pig.  4)  Plate  7,  is  a  plan  of  this  moontingy  with  speci- 
meos  of  the  varieties  it  producesi  in  whteh  the  diCBsem 
crossings  of  the  ground  and  whip  may  be  easily  traced* 
The  back  leaves  of  the  gauae  are  marked  I  and  2;  this 
standards  A  and  B,  and  their  doups  a  and  €c  The  badl 
leaves  of  the  net  are  marked  S,  4,  and  these  are  all  behind 
the  reed,  as  formerly  noticed.  In  the  front,  between  the 
race  rod  and  the  reed,  are  placed  the  whip  standards  C  and 
D^  with  their  raspecCive  bead  lams  v  and  au  The  position 
of  the  whip  standards^  with  respect  to  the  threads  of  warpi 
is  pointed  out  by  doti  on  the  shafts  C  and  D,  one  oft  each 
side  of  its  respective  bead  lam.  These  lams  appear  in  th# 
fig.  as  if  a  litde  slackened  by  the  open  treadle,  and  crossing 
each  other  in  front  of  die  standards,  exhibit  the  whip  threads 
passing  through  die  beads  at  v  and  «.  The  crossing  of  the 
bead  latt%  when  the  open  shed  is  fully  formed^  will  appear 
to  more  advantage  in  Fig.  1,  the  threads  of  gauae  warp  bo»> 
uig  in  the  position  of  the  letters  v  and  j?. 

By  comparing  this  plan  with  those  of  the  gauxe  and  whip 
net  oottsidered  separately,  die  processes  of  taking  the  wii|^ 
thtwugh  the  heddlfls,  and  tying  up  the  treadlei»  wiU  be  ok* 
viM%  and  can  require  no  farther  esqplanatian;  for  eack  ef 
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die  mountings  are  tied  to  the  treadles  in  the  same  order  as 
if  they  had  been  mounted  separately. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  when  the 
full  gauze  momiting  is  employed,  as  in  the  jn^esent  exam- 
ple^ or  when  the  back  doup  and  standard  are  omitted,  each 
treadle  will  produce  similar  sheds  in  both  mountings ;  that 
is  to  say,  either  both  open  or  both  cross;  but  when  the 
gauze  part  is  mounted  with  the  bead  lam  and  standard,  it  19 
necessary  to  cord  the  treadles  so  as  to  produce  the  open  shed 
of  the  gauze  along  with  the  cross  shed  of  the  whip,  other- 
wise the  whip  would  not  run  in  between  the  threads  of 
gauze  warp,  to  form  the  net  distinctly,  as  represented  in  the 
specimen. 

The  apparatus  fcnr  slackening  the  whip  in  the  cross  shed, 
as  well  as  the  bridles  for  preventing  the  bead  lams  being 
drawn  too  close  to  their  standards,  are  also  necessary  in 
this  mounting,  and  are  applied  in  the  very  same  manner  as 
in  the  whip  net. 

PATENT  NET,    OR  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

This  net,  like  the  preceding,  consists  of  a  gauze  ground 
interwoven  with  whip.  Two  sets  of  mounting  are  therefore 
requisite,  one  for  the  ground  and  the  other  for  the  whip  or 
net  part;  but  as  this  net  involves  greater  variety  than  any 
of  the  forgoing,  it  requires  four  treadles  to  work  one  set 
of  the  pattern.  Either  die  full  mounting,  or  one  of  the 
contracted  methods  may  be  employed  for  the  gauze  part; 
and  the  whip  requires  two  back  leaves,  and  two  bead  lams 
and  their  standards.  When  the  full  gauze  mounting  is  em- 
ployed, three  warp  roUs  are  requisite,  one  for  the  ground 
and  two  for  the  whip.  These  last  are  necessary,  as  one 
half  of  the  whip  is  occasionally  crossed  while  the  other  halt 
is  straight  and  parallel ;  and,  consequently,  each  half  must 
be  shMskened  independently  of  the  other.     When  the  gauze 
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purt  k  wor«n  eitber  iriA  the  bead  lorn  iheft»  or  fay  omittiiig 
the  upper  dcwp  and  standard,  two  rolla  are  also  neoesdary 
for  the  ground,  as  formerly  described.  Scnae  add  another 
roll  for  die  selvages,  which,  being  woven  plain  without  any 
twist,  do  not  work  up  equally  with  the  other  warp.  Thii^ 
however,  is  oHnmonly  avoided  by  beaming  the  selvages  00 
die  same  roll  with  the  ground,  and  suspending  a  small 
weight  to  each,  below  the  roll,  to  keep  them  moderately 
tight;  and  the  slack  part  is  taken  in  at  the  face  of  the  doth, 
when  necessary,  at  the  end  of  a  piece* 

Fig.  6,  Plate  7,  is  a  plan  of  the  night  thought  mount- 
ing, with  a  specimen  of  die  cloth,  as  in  the  other  examples. 
The  shafts  marked  1  and  8  are  the  back  leaves  for  the  gauze 
part,  the  back  leaves  for  die  whip  being  marked  8  and  4. 
6,  6,  7,  6,  are  the  doups  and  standards  of  the  ground 
mounting,  which,  in  this  example,  is  full.  The  bead  lams 
and  their  standards,  which  are  before  the  reed,  are  marked 
a,  tf,  ^  0^  and  are  placed  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  in 
the  other  mountings  for  net  weaving. 

Fig.  5  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  bead  lams  and  their 
standards,  representing  their  position  when  the  open  sheds 
are  formed,  a  is  the  shaft  of  the  upper  bead  lams,  and  o  that 
of  die  under  ones,  e  and  t  are  the  back  and  fore  standards, 
respectively.  In  the  shed  here  exhibited,  which  is  opened 
fay  the  treadle  marked  4,  both  the  upper  and  under  lams 
are  slack,  and,  after  crossing  two  splits  of  gauze  and  one 
of  whip,  the  former  are  sunk  and  the  latter  raised  by  the 
whip,  which  is  now  acted  upon  entirely  by  the  back  leaves. 
That  is,  the  upper  lams  cross  from  their  standards  at  ti  to 
die  interval  x^  where  they  are  sunk ;  and  the  under  ones, 
from  d  to  tj  where  they  are  raised.  This  is  likewise  the 
open  died  of  the  gauze  mounting.  In  the  shed  formed  by 
treadle  S,  the  upper  lams  are  slack  with  the  whip  sunk,  as 
In  the  preceding  shed,  but  the  under  lams  are  drawn  tight 
to  their  standards,  by  which  they  are  raised  with  die  whip 
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crossed.  This  treadle  makes  the  cross  shed  of  the  ground. 
The  treadle  2  draws  both  the  upper  and  under  lams  tight 
to  their  standards,  by  which  the  former  are  sunk  and  the 
latter  raised ;  at  the  same  time  the  ground  forms  the  open 
shed  In  the  shed  formed  by  treadle  1»  the  upper  lams  are 
tight,  and  sunk  by  their  standards,  while  the  under  ones  are 
slack,  and  raised  by  the  whip,  the  ground  forming  the  cross 
shed.  All  this  will  plainly  appear  by  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  two  Figs.  5  and  6. 

PRINCESS    ROTAL   NET. 

This  net  is  woven  in  a  mounting  the  very  same  as  that  of 
the  night  thought,  but  with  a  small  difference  in  the  order 
of  taking  the  whip  through  the  heddles  and  of  tying  up  the 
treadles.  But  as  these  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  plan. 
Fig.  8,  they  can  require  no  farther  explanation.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  crossing  of  the  bead  lams,  in  the  open  shed  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  net. 

DROPPED    NETS. 

The  whip  and  mail  nets  are  frequently  ornamented  with 
a  variety  of  figures,  which  are  formed  on  the  doth,  merely 
by  preventing  the  crossings  of  certain  portions  of  the  whip, 
for  one  or  more  shots,  which  leaves  open  spaces  in  the 
ground,  larger  than  the  common  meshes  of  the  net.     This 

«  _ 

may  be  effected,  either  by  preventing  part  of  the  upper 
bead  lam  whip  from  sinking,  or  of  the  under  bead  lam 
whip  from  rising,  in  the  open  shed,  by  means  of  additional 
back  leaves  applied  for  that  purpose ;  the  arrangement  of 
which,  to  obtain  a  variety  of  patterns,  being  the  same  as  in 
spot  weaving,  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

Omissions  of  this  kind  sometimes  take  place  by  accident 
in   the  course  of  weaving,  which,  being   then  considered 
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damages  are  mended,  by  tying  the  two  threads  together 
which  ought  to  have  been  crossed,  with  a  thrum  or  other 
fine  thread :  but  when  these  spaces  are  disposed  in  any  re- 
gular order,  so  as  to  form  figures  on  the  ground,  they  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  variety  of  fanciful  ornament,  which,  in 
general,  has  very  much  the  resemblance  of  lace* 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  ornament  will  be  seen  on 
the  whip  net  at  z^  Fig.  2,  Plate  7.  This  specimen  is 
an  allover,  produced  by  the  two  back  leaves  I  and  2,  of 
the  back  part  of  the  mounting  at  A.  Here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  that  half  of  the  whip  which  is  drawn  on  the 
two  leaves  at  A,  and  which  belongs  to  the  upper  bead  lams, 
must  be  sunk  in  the  sheds,  to  produce  the  crossing.  But 
suppose,  for  instance,  the  treadle  number  5,  to  be  pressed 
down  for  the  open  shed ;  then,  the  leaf  1  at  A,  instead  of 
sinking,  is  raised,  and  consequently  prevents  all  the  whip 
which  is  drawn  on  it  from  crossing  with  the  corresponding 
threads  of  the  under  bead  lams ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
weft  shot  5  is  thrown  across,  the  threads  which  were  not 
sunk  will  run  into  the  position  represented  at  z.  The  cross 
treadle  1  is  next  tread,  which  opens  the  whole  of  the  cross 
shed,  into  which  the  shot  1  is  thrown.  The  next  shed,  which 
is  produced  by  the  treadle  number  4,  is  similar  to  that  formed 
by  number  5,  the  other  half  of  the  whip  of  the  part  A  being 
prevented  from  sinking  by  the  leaf  2,  and  another  row  of 
spaces  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  former,  at  the  weft  shot  4. 

The  very  same  eifect  would  have  been  produced  had  the 
two  leaves  1  and  2  at  the  part  B  been  alternately  sunk, 
with  the  cross  treadle  1  intervening;  only,  both  of  the 
threads  a  and  t,  at  the  sides  of  each  space,  would  have  been 
below  the  weft  shot,  or  would  appear  as  on  the  under  side 
of  the  cloth  in  the  present  specimen.  The  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  dropped  spider  net ;  for  the  omissions  are 
made  by  the  back  leaves  of  the  whip  part,  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  in  the  present  example. 
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It  is  observable  in  the  allover  dropped  whip  net,  that  the 
two  threads  t  and  a  form  a  twist  resembling  a  splitfnl  of  gauze 
warp,  thrown  into  a  zig-zag  or  serpentine  direction,  which 
gives  this  pattern  the  appearance  of  one  which  was  frequently 
woven  on  the  silk,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  balloon 
net;  on  which  account  it  sometimes  passes  under  that  name. 

These  examples,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  processes  of  net  weaving,  and  to  show 
that,  by  changing  the  order  of  the  draught,  cording  and 
treading,  considerable  variety  may  be  produced  in  these 
fabrics  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  fancy  weaving. 
I  might,  indeed,  have  added  examples  of  the  night  thought 
and  princess  royal  woven  without  the  ground  or  gauze  part, 
but  as  these,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  patterns  are  now 
woven  without  heddles,  merely  by  needle  frames,  which  are 
shifted  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  crossings  of  the  whip, 
it  would  only  be  taking  up  time  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

SECT.  IV.      OF  LAPPtTS. 

Lappets  may,  without  much  improprie^,  be  classed 
among  the  varieties  of  cross  weaving,  as  the  whip,  which 
was  formerly  raised  by  bead  lams,  is  crossed  from  right  to 
left,  alternately,  in  front  of  the  reed  while  the  pattern  is 
forming. 

In  the  original  method  of  weaving  lappets,  which  for- 
merly formed  a  considerable  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture 
of  Paisley,  the  bead  lam  shafts  Were  attached  to  the  lay, 
behind;  and  a  lam,  or  doup,  from  each  shaft,  passed 
through  the  reed  at  different  intervals,  and  united  in  a  small 
glass  be^  below  the  warp.  The  whip,  which  was  sometimes 
taken  through  the  reed,  and  sometimes  below  it,  passed 
through  these  beads,  so  diat,  by  raising  any  one  of  the  bead 
lam  shafts,  the  thread  of  whip  was  drawn  by  the  bead  to« 
wards  that  interval   of  the  reed   through   which  the  lam 
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passed,  and  there  raised  above  the  shuttle,  where  it  was 
fastened  to  the  fiice  of  the  cloth  by  the  weft.  By  this  means 
the  whip  oould  be  drawn  acroos  the  warp  and  raised  oppo- 
site to  any  interval  of  the  reed  through  which  a  lam  passed, 
and  formed  into  various  figures  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cloth,  according  to  the  number  of  shafts  employed,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  The  whip,  as  in  the 
present  mode,  was  beamed  on  a  separate  roll  from  the  main 
warp,  and  was  slackened  by  every  treadle  that  raised  a  bead 
lam  shaft. 

This  is  the  method  by  which  silk  lappets  were  formerly 
woven  in  Paisley,  and  which  was  subsequently  introduced 
into  the  cotton  manufacture.  But  as  every  process  of  weav- 
ing, in  which  any  part  of  the  heddles  is  subjected  to  the 
oscillatory  motion  of  the  lay,  must  be  both  tedious  and  in-* 
tricate,  the  more  simple  method  of  raising  the  whip  by 
neadles  placed  vertically  in  a  frame,  and  which  could  be 
moved  horizontally,  at  pleasure,  by  the  weaver's  hand,  was 
invented  soon  after  the  cotton  manufacture  became  extensive. 

8IN6L£    FRAME   LAFFETS. 

The  first  kind  of  lappets  which  were  woven  on  this  prin- 
ciple were  produced  by  one  needle  firame,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived.  A  representation  of  the  needle  frame, 
adapted  to  these  patterns,  will  be  found  at  Fig.  1,  Plate  8. 
It  consists  of  the  two  parallel  wooden  shafts,  a  a,  which  are 
connected  together  by  the  upright  pieces,  o  o.  In  these 
end  pieces  are  grooves,  in  which  the  needle  shaft  t  moves  up 
and  down.  The  upper  side  of  this  fi*ame  is  placed  in  a 
groove,  cut  in  the  upper  shell  or  handle  of  the  lay,  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  needles  may  stand  between  the  race  rod 
and  the  reed ;  and  the  weaver  keeps  his  left  hand  on  the 
spring  II,  which  is  fastened  to  the  frame,  and  moves  the 
whole  apparatus  fi*om  right  to  left,  alternately,  while  the 
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pattern  is  weaving.  At  ri?  is  placed  the  rack  6,  which  r^u- 
lates  the  range  or  extent  of  the  whip  on  the  cloth.  It  is 
^xed  to  the  upper  shell  of  the  lay,  immediately  below  the 
spring  catch.  The  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  rack, 
exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the  catch,  are  each  equal  to 
the  number  of  splits  of  the  reed  over  which  the  whip  is 
flushed.  The  needles  are  made  of  brass  wire,  cut  to  the 
proper  length.  They  are  flattened  and  pointed  at  the  upper 
ends,  through  which  a  hole  is  drilled  in  each  for  receiving 
the  whip.  The  other  ends  are  sharpened  and  driven  into 
the  upper  edge  of  the  needle  shaft,  at  the  same  distances 
as  the  figures  are  to  stand  on  the  cloth. 

Difierent  methods  have  been  adopted  for  giving  the  ver- 
tical motion  to  the  needle  shaft,  both  in  this  and  the  other 
apparatus  for  weaving  lappets.  One  of  these,  which  is 
pretty  common,  is  as  follows :  a  small  crank  is  made  by 
nailing  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  resemble  a  carpenter's  square ;  pieces  cut  off 
the  end  of  an  old  heddle  shaft  are  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  these  cranks  is  screwed,  by  the  joint  or 
centre,  to  the  inner  edge  of  each  sword  of  the  lay,  at  the 
top,  with  one  end  standing  upright,  and  the  other  project- 
ing forward  over  the  needle  frame.  From  these  horizontal 
arms  the  cords  v  r,  descend  to  the  needle  shaft,  passing 
through  holes  in  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  to  confine  the 
needles  to  a  vertical  direction.  Another  cord  is  tied  to  the 
upright  arm,  which  is  likewise  connected  to  the  back  cross 
rail  of  the  loom,  or  that  above  the  warp  roll.  When,  there- 
fore, the  lay  is  put  backward,  the  tops  of  the  swords,  which 
are  above  the  centre  of  motion,  move  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, and  the  cords  which  connect  the  upright  arms  to  the 
cross  rails  turn  the  cranks  round  on  their  centres  and  elevate 
the  arms  which  are  tied  to  the  needle  shaft ;  and,  conse- 
quently, raise  the  needles  with  the  whip  above  the  race  of 
the  shuttle.     When  the  lay  is  brought  toward  the  face  of 
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the  doth,  the  cranks  resume  their  former  position,  and  the 
needle  frame  sinks  again  by  its  own  wei^t 

In  front  of  the  needle  frame,  and  immediately  behind  the 
race  rod,  another  shaft  is  suspended,  into  wluch  is  driven  a 
number  of  brass  pins,  sharpened  into  points,  and  which  is 
raised  along  with  the  needle  shaft,  for  a  guide  to  the 
shuttle,  in  place  of  the  reed  in  the  common  kinds  of  weav- 
ing. 

Another  method  of  raising  the  needle  frame,  which  b 
considered  more  simple,  is  by  taking  the  cords  v  r,  over 
screw  pulleys  fixed  into  the  swords  of  the  lay,  in  front,  and 
about  half  way  up;  and  then  tying  the  other  ends  of  the 
cords  to  the  cross  rail  of  the  loom,  above  the  weaver's  head. 
Here  it  is  evident  again,  that  when  the  lay  is  put  back- 
wards, the  needle  frame  will  be  raised  by  the  cords  v  v, 
passing  over  the  pulleys ;  and  as  the  lay  is  brought  forward, 
the  needle  frame  will  sink,  perfectly  clear  of  the  reed,  by  its 
own  weight. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  rack  and  catch 
r^ulate  the  extent  of  the  range  which  the  whip  takes  across 
the  warp.  For  example :  Suppose  the  distance  between  any 
two  teeth  of  the  rack  to  be  four  splits  of  a  1200  reed,  ex- 
clusive of  the  thickness  of  the  catch ;  then  it  is  evident,  that 
so  long  as  the  weaver  continued  to  sliift  the  catch  from 
right  to  left  alternately,  between  these  teeth,  the  needle 
frame,  and  consequently  the  whip,  would  be  crossed  to  the 
same  extent  below,  and  raised  alternately  on  each  side  of 
the  four  splits  when  the  lay  was  put  back,  and  tacked  to  the 
face  of  the  cloth  by  the  weft;  forming  a  straight  flushed 
stripe  of  that  breadth,  running  by  the  length  of  the  cloth. 
But  were  the  catch  shifted  to  any  other  interval  of  the  rack, 
which  is  effected  merely  by  the  weaver  slackening  the  spring 
and  moving  his  hand  to  one  side,  the  needles  would  be 
equally  shifted  below  the  warp ;  and  by  again  working  th^ 
catch  between  the  teeth  of  the  rack  in  this  new  position, 
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another  flushed  stripe  would  be  produced:  and  tbu9»  by 
shifting  the  catch  to  any  part  of  the  rack  at  pleasure,  and 
varying  the  extent  of  these  stripes,  a  great  diversity  of 
pattern  may  be  produced  on  this  easy  principle.  It  may  be 
farther  observed,  that  as  the  needle  frame  must  necessarily 
rise  every  time  the  lay  is  put  back,  the  weaver  must  shift  the 
needle  frame  at  the  same  time;  and,  consequently,  that 
every  shot  of  the  ground  well  fastens  one  thread  or  ply  of 
the  whip  to  the  face  of  the  doth,  but  at  the  alternate  sides 
of  the  figure* 

DOUBLE   FRAME   LAPPETS. 

The  first  improvement  which  was  made  on  this  method 
of  weaving  lappets,  was  (he  application  of  two  needle 
frames  so  mounted,  that  when  one  frame  was  shifted 
istther  to  the  right  or  lefi:,  the  other  moved  in  the  contrary 
direction  and  reversed  the  figure.  This  was  effected  merely 
by  connecting  the  two  frames  at  each  end,  by  a  cord 
running  over  a  small  pulley,  the  rack,  spring,  and  other 
ports  of  the  mounting  being  the  same  as  for  the  single 
frame.  The  patterns  which  were  woven  on  this  principle^ 
ther^ore,  were  produced  by  first  giving  the  two  needle 
frames  an  opposite  range,  by  working  over  the  rack  in  one 
direction,  and  returning  again  till  they  met  in  or  near  the 
point  whence  they  first  started.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  figures  crossed  each  other  at  different  intervals,  and  in 
various  forms,  and  retmned  in  the  same  or  any  other  order 
that  fancy  might  suggest. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  howevar,  that  so  long  as  the 
cateh  continues  to  work  between  any  two  teeth  of  the  rack, 
the  figure  produced  by  each  needle  will  be  a  stripe  of  equal 
breadth  throughout;  and  the  only  changes  which  can  be 
eflfected  in  the  pattern,  arise  from  shifUng  the  catch  from 
one  space  of  the  rack  to  another.     Hence,  the  stiff  formality 
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of  such  patterns,  which  is  inseparable  from  this  process  of 
weaving,  is  strikingly  obsarable ;  and  will  exist  as  long  as 
the  horizontal  range  of  the  needles  is  confined  to  a  deter- 
minate space  of  the  reed.  To  obtain,  therefore,  a  gradual 
increase  and  diminution  of  the  range  of  flushing  without 
shifting  firom  one  space  to  another,  was  the  next  desirable 
object;  and  this  has  been  completely  effected  by  substitut- 
ing a  wheel  for  the  rack,  by  the  revolution  of  which,  every 
variety  of  range  can  be  given  to  the  needle  frames  which  is 
requisite  in  this  species  of  weaving. 

WHEEL  LAPPETS. 

In  the  method  of  weaving  lappets  with  the  wheel,  the 
needle  frame  is  placed  in  the  very  same  position,  and,  in 
general,  mounted  in  the  same  manner  as  described  under 
the  rack  lappets,  and  which  is  represented  at  n,  Fig.  8, 
Plate  8.  The  wheel  has  a  groove,  in  place  of  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  of  the  rack,  cut  in  one  of  its  flat  sides ; 
and  this  groove  varies  in  its  breadth  and  is  extended  in 
length  round  the  wheel,  corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  figure  which  it  is  to  produce.  The  wheel  possesses 
another  capital  advantage  over  the  rack,  in  so  much,  that 
when  two  or  more  needle  frames  are  necessary,  each  frame 
has  a  groove  for  itself,  by  which  the  formality  in  the  patterns 
formerly  complained  of  is  entirely  avoided. 

The  wheel  is  fixed  by  its  pivots  into  a  small  frame  of 
wood,  one  side  of  which  extends  to  the  back  of  one  of  the 
swords  of  the  lay,  to  which  it  is  &stened  with  screw  nails. 
In  place  of  the  rack  and  spring,  there  is  a  wooden  rod, 
connected  to  each  needle  frame,  which  runs  in  a  groove  cut 
in  the  upper  shell  of  the  lay,  and  in  a  horizontal  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.  On 
the  end  of  each  rod  is  fixed  a  piece  of  iron,  the  end  of 
which  is  bent  as  at  m,  Fig.  8,  so  as  to  work  in  the  groove  of 

2a 
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the  wheel  by  which  the  range  of  the  needle  frame  is  Kmited 
by  the  warp.  This  is  called  the  pick  or  peck.  Thecir<> 
ciunference  of  the  wheel  is  divided  into  a  certain  nnmber  of 
leetli,  which  likewise  r^ulate  the  extent  of  the  pattern  bj 
ihe  weft  Above  the  descending  side  of  the  wheel  is  tbr 
catch  Of  or  hammer,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  loaded  with 
weights,  to  bring  it  down  with  a  force  sufficient  to  turn  lim 
wheel  one  tooth.  This  hammer  is  raised,  in  general,  by  a 
oouper  and  long  march,  connected  to  the  right  foot  treadle^ 
and  sinks  again  when  this  treadle  is  relieved  from  the  fi^ot^ 
by  which  the  wheel  is  shifted  one  tooth  when  the  shuttle  is 
in  the  left  box  of  the  lay,  but  is  stationary  when  in  the  right 
box ;  so  that  two  shots  of  weft  are  thrown  in  for  each  tooth 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  v^ip  is  also  traversed,  first  to  jthe 
ieft,  and  again  to  the  right,  in  the  same  time,  and  faatene4 
to  the  &ce  of  the  doth  at  both  sides  of  the  pattern.  Nearly 
jn  the  middle  of  the  shifting  rod  is  the  handle  a,  Fig.  8^ 
^idi  the  weaver  holds  in  his  left  hand,  by  which  he  gives 
the  horizontal  motion  to  the  needle  frames,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  working  with  the  rack  and  spring.  Bi|t 
when  more  frames  than  one  are  employed^  their  different 
motions  are  given  by  means  of  cords  connected  to  their 
shifting  rods,  and  running  over  pulleys  on  the  upper  sheU 
of  the  lay.  There  is  another  groove  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  immediately  behind  the  teeth,  in  whi<^ 
there  is  a  cord  fastened  to  a  spring,  by  the  proper  tamper- 
ing of  which,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  regulated,  so  that 
it  may  be  neither  too  loose  nor  too  tight  on  its  axis.  This 
cord  and  spring  will  be  seen  at  e  «,  F^.  8.  Fig.  2,  is  the 
representation  of  a  lappet  wheel  fof  wearing  the  pattern  Fig. 
8 ;  and  Fig.  4  is  the  same  pattern  on  design  papor.  It  ia-cid- 
culated  for  a  twelve  hundred  reed,  and  stands  en  ten  ^Itts, 
-  with  six  splits  for  tlie  plains  between  the  bosoming -spills. 
if  Fig.  2,  is  that  part  of  the  groove  which  produces  the  tsp^t 
r,  Fig.  4,  and  the  other  part  of  the  groove,  marked  o,  works 
the  bosoming  spot  o  in  the  same  Fig. 
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CUTTING  LAfPET  WHEELS. 

•      -       •  -         ^    « 

Tbe  whed  is  made  of  well*s6a5oned  wood,  generally  of 
flycattiore^  or  ptftintree,  and*  may  be  made  of  any  eon^enient 
diaiiieteri  for  diat  does  not  affect  tbe  pattern,  pr<irided  tt 
be  large  enough  to  prerent  confosion  wbere  the  liaos  t^ 
proach  tlie  centre.     When  the  wheel  is  to  be  made  far  twfei 
or  more  frames,  however,  the  diameter  must  be  made  prot 
portionidly  larger  than  for  the  single  frames     The  wood  i$ 
p«t  into  a  turning  lathe,  and  turned  to  the  reqniatte  tbickt 
ness  and  diameter,  and  the  groove  is  out  ont  in  its  circunier 
ferenee  for  the  sprmg  cord  formerly  mentioned.    A  number 
^  concentric  circles  are  next  described  on  one  of  its  sijdcii 
at  the  ^ame  distances  from  each  other  as  the  splits  of  tbe 
sett  of  reed  for  which  the  pattern  is  intended.     This  is  tba 
method  originaUy  pursued  in  making  lappet  wheels}  but  it 
is  now  found  more  conrenient,  being  less  liable  to  eon- 
fiision,  to  mark  every  second  splity  only,  by  a  circle,  ^k  tb^ 
half  of  the  intermediate  spaces  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  sight,  when  an  odd  split  is  required,  as  will  aj^iear  oa 
examining  Fig.  2«    These  circles  are  described  almost  in^ 
stantaneously  by  a  very  simple  process*     While  the  wbei^l 
is  in  the  turning  lathe,  a  piece  of  thin  steel  is  applied  to  its 
side,  the  edge  cmT  which  is  formed  into  points,  at  tbe  saiiw 
distance  from  each  other  as  every  second  split  of  the  g^ven 
i«ed.    The  circumfi^rence  of  the  wbeel  is  next  divided  ini» 
as  many  equal  parts  for  tbe  teeth,  as  are,  equal  to  half  tbe 
number  of  weft  shots  in  the  pattern^  e^  to  the  whole  mun* 
tier  of  spaces  of  the  design  pc^r,  counted  upwards,  on 
which  the  figure  stands :  for,  as  already  observed,  the  needle 
frame  is  moved  twice  by  die  hand,  first  |o  the  left  and  then 
to  the  right,  for  each  shifting  of  the  wheel  from  one  tooth 
So  another.     It  must  ht  observed,  however,  that  it.is  com- 
■Km  in  detached  .figure^  bptk  al  the  begimung  and  ending^ 
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to  move  the  needles  over  onesplitfulof  the  warp  only,  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  the  whip;  and,  therefore,  in  every  case 
where  this  occurs,  there  must  be  one  tooth  more  added  to 
the  number,  which  would  otherwise  be  requisite  for  the 
given  figure.  There  is  another  drcumstanoe  that  must  be 
attended  to  in  calculating  the  teeth  of  these  wheels,  which 
is,  as  the  wheel  must  shift  an  accommodating  tooth  while 
the  needles  are  moving  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand 
bosoming  spots,  another  must  he  added  for  this  purpose; 
but  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  needles  are  moving  in  the 
contrary  direction,  as  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  fSuther 
on.  When  the  number  of  the  teeth  have  been  thus  ascer- 
tained and  marked  oiF,  a  straight  line  or  radius  is  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  to  each  of  these  divisions  in 
the  circumference,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  cutting  the 
groove. 

In  order  to  explain  this  process,  which  will  greatly  assist 
in  illustrating  the  principles  of  lappet  weaving,  we  shall  take 
for  an  example,  the  pattern  and  wheel  already  referred  to. 
Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  spot  Fig.  4,  occupies 
ten  spaces  of  the  design  paper  from  right  to  left,  or  ten 
splits  of  warp ;  and  as  every  space,  counted  upward,  re* 
quires  one  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  is  equivalent  to  two 
diots  of  the  ground,  it  follows,  that  there  will  be  fourteen 
teeth  required  for  this  part  of  the  wheel,  and  that  twenty- 
eight  shots  of  the  ground  must  be  thrown  in  while  this  part 
of  the  pattern  is  weaving.  But  as  there  is  a  fastening  split 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  spot,  two  additional 
teeth  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  same 
takes  place  in  the  bosoming  spot,  and  a  tooth  added  for 
shifting  from  one  spot  to  the  other,  as  already  noticed,  the 
whole  number  of  teeth  for  this  pattern  will  be  S3,  as  re- 
presented in  Fig.  2. 

Again,  as  the  concentric  or  reed  circles  are  here  drawn 
at  the  distance  of  two  splits  of  a  twelve  hundred  reed  from 
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Mch  odier,  and  the  spot  occupies  ten  splits,  it  is  pbin  that 
five  of  these  spaces  would  be  the  exact  breadth  of  the  groove 
at  its  greatest  extent.  But  as  the  thickness  of  the  peck 
must  always  be  added  to  the  breadth  of  the  groove^  whichf 
in  this  example,  is  supposed  to  be  four  splits,  two  ipaoes 
more  must  be  taken  into  the  account  Then,  on  the  first 
or  bottom  space  of  the  design  paper,  Fig*  4,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  six  blank  squares,  counting  firom  the  left,  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  spots  and  the  fastening  split,  three 
spaces  are  therefore  counted  off  on  the  wheel,  from  the  left, 
at  the  b^;inning  of  the  spot  at  a,  Fig.  2 ;  where  there  ia  a 
mark  made  with  a  point  of  the  compasses,  for  one  side  c£ 
the  groove.  Again,  count  two  spaces  more  for  the  diameter 
of  the  peck,  and  add  a  half  space  for  the  fastening  sjrfit, 
and  make  another  mark  at  e ;  and  this  will  point  out  the 
breadth  of  the  groove  at  this  tooth  of  the  wheel.  As  the 
spot  extends  two  splits  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right,  on 
the  second  space  of  the  design,  make  a  mark  at  a  full  space 
to  the  left,  and  a  half  space  to  the  right,  of  the  wheel ;  and 
this  will  give  the  breadth  of  the  groove  at  the  second  tooth. 
On  the  third  space  of  the  design,  the  figure  extends  two 
splits  more  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right;  these  being 
marked  off  as  before,  will  give  the  breadth  of  the  groove 
for  the  third  tooth ;  and  so  on  to  dr,  where  the  groove  is 
again  contracted  to  five  splits ;  that  is,  four  for  the  peck  and 
one  for  the  fastening  split,  after  which  the  peck  enters  the 
groove  of  the  bosoming  spot  a,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  it  is  reversed,  and  its  position  shifted/ 
six  splits  clear  of  the  other,  for  the  plain  part  of  the 
pattern. 

When  the  breadth  of  the  groove  is  thus  marked  off  for 
each  tooth,  the  marks  are  all  joined  with  a  black  lead 
pencil ;  observing,  however,  that  where  the  groove  is  either 
widened  or  contracted,  the  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  space  of  each  tooth,  that  the  peck  may  have 
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tke  fiill  breadth  of  the  groove  to  traverse  by  the  time  thd 
wheel  becomes  statioaaiy.  This  done,'  the  edges  of  the 
gpomef  .as  marked  oiF  with  the  pencil^  are  cut  out  with  a 
9hi8el  and  mallet,  and  the  bottom  cleared  with  gouges  or 
ol^er  proper  instruments* 

It  was  observed  in  calculating  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
th«t  an  odd  tooth  was  necessary  in  shifting  from  one  of  the 
boaom  spots  to  the  other.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  following  the  dotted  line  in  the  groove  of  the  wheel,  Fig.' 
3»  which  may  be  taken  for  the  track  of  the  point  of  the 
peck  in  one  revolution*  Thus,  when  the  weaver  com*^ 
jnences  his  operation,  the  peck  is  at  the  right  side  of  the 
groove,  at  e ;  and,  when  the  right  foot  treadle  is  pressed 
down,  the  hammer  is  raised,  the  wheel  is  stationary,  and 
the  peck  is  shifted  to  the  left  at  a.  But  before  the  peck  re* 
Hums  again  to  the  right  side  of  the  groove,  the  hammer  has 
shifted  the  wheel  one  tooth ;  and,  consequently,  the  peck  wiU 
now  touch  the  side  of  the  groove  at  the  point  v.  By  tracing 
the  dotted  line  still  farther,  it  will  be  found  that  the  peck  will 
shift  directly  from  a;  4x>  «,  by  moving  the  wheel  only  one 
tooth)  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  pattern.  But  when  it 
arrives  at  tt*,  which  is  the  end  of  the  spot,  its  next  position 
should  be  At  6,  where  the  other  spot  begins;  but  as  this 
would  interrupt  the  reciprocating  modon  of  the  needle 
framet  the  tooth  above  mentioned  is  added,  and  its  next 
position  is  at  25  and  must  return  again  to  the  left  side  of  the 
groove  y,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  spot. 

WHEELS  FOR  TWO  FRAMES. 

From  the  preceding  description,  it  will  appear,  that 
any  figure,  within  a  moderate  compass,  may  be  pro- 
duced with  the  lappet  wheel  and  one  needle  frame, 
provided  such  figures  be  solid,  or  that  the  spaces  on 
the  design  paper  be  entire  from  right  to  left:  for  if  the* 
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Bgare  be  broken  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts  in  its 
horizontal  range,  one  frame  will  be  necessaiy  for  every 
such  part. 

Fig.  5  is  a  pattern  for  two  needle  frames,  adapted  to  a  14 
hundred  reed,  and  Fig.  6  is  the  same  on  design  paper.  As 
this  figure  is  open  in  the  centre,  it  is  evident  that  two  needle 
Irames  will  be  requisite,  and  these  work  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, one  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  coming  into  contact 
and  receding  fi*om  each  other,  alternately.  Fig.  7  is  a  re- 
presentation of  die  wheel  for  this  pattern,  on  which  there 
are  two  grooves,  one  for  the  peck  of  each  frame ;  and  these 
grooves  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  wood  between  them  from  being  bro- 
ken ;  the  shifting  rod  of  the  inside  groove  being  so  much 
longer  than  the  other,  as  to  fit  that  distance.  The  figures  in 
this  example  are  not  bosomed,  as  in  the  preceding,  other- 
wise the  wheel  must  have  been  considerably  larger.  As  the 
two  needle  frames  move  always  in  contrary  directions^  they 
are  commonly  mounted  in  the  manner  explained  under  the 
rack  double  frame. 

By  examining  Fig.  6,  It  will  be  found  that  the  spot  stands 
upon  22  splits,  or  1 1  splits  for  the  range  of  each  needle. 
From  the  left  extremity  of  the  spot  to  the  fastening  split,  on 
the  design  paper,  there  are  six  blank  spaces;  therefore  three 
of  the  circular  spaces  on  the  wheel  are  counted  off,  and 
a  mark  made  for  one  side  of  the  groove ;  and  as  there  are  in 
this  example,  six  splits  allowed  for  the  diameter  of  the 
peck,  three  spaces,  together  with  a  half  space  for  the  fasten- 
ing split,  are  added,  and  a  mark  made  for  the  other  side  of 
the  groove  at  this  tooth  of  the  wheel ;  and  so  on  with  the 
others,  as  in  the  foregoing  example.  The  other  groove  is 
marked  off  in  the  very  same  manner,  only  reversed;  that  is, 
the  ride  next  the  centre  of  the  wheel  of  the  inside  groove  is 
the  same  as  the  side  next  the  circumference  of  the  other. 
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DROPPED  FRAMES. 


Fig.  9  is  a  pattern  for  three  needle  frames,  and  Fig.  10  if 
its  representation  on  design  paper.  In  this  pattern  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  needle  frame  for  the  small  colonade  is  con* 
stantly  working,  while  the  other  two  which  produce  the 
sprig  are  occasionally  at  rest  When  the  working  of  any  of 
the  frames  is  omitted  for  a  dme,  in  this  manner,  such  frames 
are  said  to  be  dropped.  In  weaving  patterns  of  this  kind, 
the  needle  frame  which  is  constantly  working  is  usually 
raised  in  the  manner  formerly  described ;  but  those  that  are 
occasionally  dropped  must  be  mounted  separately.  The 
common  method  of  raising  these  needles  is,  by  meant 
of  a  couper  and  long  march,  which  last  is  connected  to 
tongues,  or  small  pieces  of  wood  attached  to  the  treadles;  so 
that,  when  the  weaver  shifts  his  feet  forward  on  the  tongues, 
the  frames  are  raised,  and  the  needles  produce  the  figures; 
but  as  soon  as  he  shifts  his  feet  a  little  backward  on  the 
treadles,  clear  of  the  tongues,  the  needles  are  dropped.  In 
calculating  the  needles  for  this  pattern,  it  must  observed, 
that  the  range  for  one  set  extends  only  from  atoe;  for  the 
second  stripe  is  added  merely  to  show  the  position  of  the 
first  needle  of  the  second  set,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
pattern  joins. 

It  may  be  fiuther  observed,  that  although  Fig.  6  is  given 
merely  as  an  example  of  a  double  ftiame  lappet,  it  might 
have  been  ranked  among  those  of  the  dropped  kind,  as 
the  figures  stand  detached,  with  plain  spaces  intervening, 
both  by  the  warp  and  weft.  When  the  whole  of  the  frames, 
however,  are  thus  omitted  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
mounted ;  for  the  needles  can  be  raised  and  dropped  at  plea- 
sure, by  raising  the  hanuner  with  a  tongue  attached  to  the 
right  foot  treadle.  These  observations  apply  likewise  to 
patterns  which  require  a  greater  number  of  frames,  some  of 
whidi  have  been  lately  made  with  six  grooves  in  the  wheel. 
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When  lappets  are  made  into  shawls,  there  are  one  set  of 
needle  frames  requisite  for  the  side  border,  and  another  for 
the  cross  border  and  centre*  As  the  spots  in  the  centre, 
however,  are  always  thinner  than  those  of  the  borders,  part 
of  the  cross  border  needles  must  be  dropped  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  the  centre  is  weaving.  But  as  the  spots  thus 
omitted  are  usually  the  same  as  those  which  are  continued^ 
there  is,  in  such  cases,  no  occasion  for  an  additional  groove 
in  the  wheel;  for  the  two  needle  shafts  are  placed  into  one 
frame,  one  above  the  other;  and  the  needles  of  the  under  shaft, 
which  pass  through  holes  made  in  the  upper  one,  are  so 
much  loi^r,  that  their  points  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  when  the  two  shafts  are  in  contact ;  so  that  both  shafts 
are  raised  and  sunk  tc^ether  in  working  the  cross  border, 
but  the  under  one  is  always  sunk  in  weaving  the  centre. 

Having  explained,  at  considerable  length,  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  tlie  lappet  wheel,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  method  of  arranging  the  needles,  so 
as  to  produce  the  requisite  diversity  of  pattern.  If  we  take, 
ftur  example,  the  pattern  Fig.  4,  we  will  find  that  there  are 
ten  splits  in  each  of  the  bosoming  spots,  and  six  in  each  of 
the  intervening  plains,  which  make  in  whole  32  splits  for 
the  range  or  space  allotted  to  each  needle.  As  the  needles, 
kt  this,  are  all  plaoed  at  equal  distances,  we  have  only  to 
divide  the  quantity  of  warp  in  the  web  by  32,  to  find  the 
number  of  needles,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  ends  of 
the  whip  which  will  be  requisite  for  this  pattern.  Thus, 
suppose  the  cloth  to  be  five-fourths  broad,  or  1500  splits  of  a 
12  hundred  reed;  then 

32)  1500  (46 
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Here  we  have  46  of  a  quotient  and  28  splits  over ;  so  that 
by  adding  a  few  splits  we  will  have  47  needles,  or  by  throw-.* 
ing  a  few  away,  we  will  have  46;  making,  in  either  case,  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  selvages.  Again,  if  32  splits  be 
taken  in  a  pair  of  dividers,  from  the  reed  scale,  for  a  1200, 
and  set  off  along  the  edge  of  the  needle  shaft,  each  mark 
left  by  the  points  of  the  dividers,  will  show  where  a  needle 
is  to  be  inserted* 

When  the  needles  are  set  at  unequal  distances,  one  whole 
set  of  the  pattern  may  be  formed,  as  above,  and  again  sub- 
divided, agreeably  to  the  different  positions  of  the  needles. 
The  same  is  to  be  understood  when  more  than  one  needle 
shaft  is  employed,  for  the  position  of  the  needles  of  each 
shaft  must  be  found  to  suit  the  particular  space  allotted 
to  it  in  the  pattern ;  and  the  whole  must  be  so  arranged,  by 
adapting  them  to  their  respective  shifting  rods,  as  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

Although  it  has  been  observed,  that  patterns  may  be  woven 
by  means  of  the  lappet  wheel  to  any  extent ;  yet  this  must  be 
understood  in  a  very  limited  sense :  for,  as  the  whip  is  never 
interwoven  with  the  cloth,  except  at  the  extremities  of  the 
figures^  it  is  evident,  that,  by  giving  it  too  much  lateral 
range,  the  objects  produced  would  be  loose  and  flabby,  and 
liable  to  be  caught  and  torn  out  by  every  thing  with  which 
it  came  in  contact.  A  method  has,  indeed,  been  attempted, 
of  fiEistening  the  whip  in  the  middle  of  lai^  objects ;  which 
is,  by  raising  a  fine  thread  the  same  as  tlie  warp,  by  an 
additional  needle  firame,  at  each  traverse  of  the  whip  along 
the  face  of  the  cloth.  But  this  contrivance  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  attended  with  any  material  advantage,  since  it 
is  now  entirely  n^lected. 

The  method  of  traversing  the  lappet  whip  across  the  warp, 
in  front  of  the  reed,  would  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  cross- 
ing the  whip  of  nets,  likewise,  with  needles ;  by  which  a 
variety  of  patterns  might  be  produced  without  heddles,  as  for- 
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meriy  noticed*  For  suppose  we  take  two  needle  shafts,  one 
with  the  needles  upright,  in  the  usual  way,  the  other  witli 
their  points  downward,  and  a  thread  of  warp  drawn  through 
the  eye  ct  each;  then,  if  the  upper  shaft  be  shifted  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  the  needles  sunk  on  the  right  of  those  in 
the  under  shaft,  so  as  to  open  a  shed  to  receive  a  shot  of 
weft;  and,  again,  if  the  upper  needles  be  raised,  shifted  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  sunk  on  the  left  of  the  others, 
forming  a  shed  for  another  shot  of  weft;  the  texture  thus 
produced  would  be  the  common  plain  gauze.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that,  by  extending  the  range  of  the  needles 
a  little  ftirther,  in  each  direction,  or  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  needle  shafts,  varying  their  motions,  and  sometimes 
omitting  to  raise  or  sink  any  number  of  the  needles,  all  that 
variety  of  net  patterns  may  be  produced  which  have  lately 
made  their  appearance  in  the  market.  But  as  the  proprietors 
of  this  invention  are  still  disposed  to  keep  their  process  a 
secret^  a  detailed  account  of  it  cannot  be  given  in  this  place. 
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c^AP.  viit 


SPOTTING. 

Ik  all  the  preceding  branches  of  weaving,  t||e  Jigares  or 
patterns  are  formed  by  the  several  modes  in  whicfi  the  warp 
and  weft  are  interwoven,  or  flushed  over  each  other.  In 
this  extensive  branch  of  manufacture,  however,  the  spots  or 
figures  are  woven  on  the  cloth  by  incorporating  the  spotting, 
and  in  some  instances,  the  stripping,  with  certain  portions 
of  the  ground ;  and  those  parts  which  are  flashed  over  the 
intervals,  in  most  of  the  kinds,  are  afterwards  cut  away. 
The  spotting  yam  is  coarser  dian  that  which  composes  the 
ground,  sometimes  coloured,  and  is  usuaUy  two  or  more 
ends  wound  together,  without  any  twist. 

Spots  which  are  woven  on  a  plain  ground  or  texture,  are 
usually  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  the  common  ^pot 
and  the  paper  gpoi;  for,  on  any  other  ground,  thb  distinc- 
tion is  unnecessary. 

SECT.  I.      COMMON  SPOTS. 

The  mounting  of  a  common  spot  consists  of  thejbre  Uaf^ 
the  ground  leqfi  and  the  spotting  leaves  by  which  the  pat- 
terns are  produced.  The  fore  leaf  contains  that  half  of  the 
warp  which  would  have  been  drawn  on  the  front  leaf  of  a 
plain  web;  and  the  gro|ind  and  spotting  leaves,  taken 
together  contain  the  other  half;  so  that,  on  the  ground 
leaf  are  drawn  those  portions  of  the  warp,  only,  which  fiiU 
into  the  intervals  between  the  spots. 
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By  an  atteatb*  f&roui  at  Ae  foUotri^  p4«n,  and  hi 
deecription,  Am  priBdple  on  which  common  spots  are 
woven  will  become  obnons :  k  is  the  draught  and  cordiDg 
of  what  is  c^ied  a 
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Fig.l 


In  diis  plan,  which  contains  six  spotting,  and  two  plain 
leaves,  the  letter  C  points  out  the  fore  leaf,  D  the  ground 
lea^  )U)d  the  small  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  /,  the  spotting 
leaves  respectively.  The  leaves  a,  b,  and  c,  however,  are 
GuEGcient  to  form  the  figure;  but,  aa  it  is  common  in  spot 
weavinfi  to  throw  one  row  of  spots  into  the  bosom  of  the 
other,  as  in  the  figure  on  design  paper  accompanying  this 
example,  the  leaves  d,  e,  /,  are  added  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  appear  by  the  marks  on  the  draught,  each  of  which 
denotes  one  thread  of  warp,  that  there  are  three  splitfuls  ol 
plain,  drawn  in  alternate  threads  on  the  ground  and  fore 
leaves  D  and  C,  exclusive  of  selvages,  which  are  considered 
separately  from  the  warp,  and  are  also  drawn  on  tlieae  two 
leaves.  Then  the  first  thread  of  the  spot  is  drawn  on  the 
spotting  leaf  d,  and  the  other  thread  of  the  same  cr''*'* ' 
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OD  the  finre  lea£  The  seccmd  thread  of  tlM  spoils  dnwn 
on  the  leaf  e^  and  anodier  thread  to  C(Hi^[riete  the  qplitful 
on  the  fi>re  lea£  The  third  spotting  thread  is  drawn  on 
the  leaf  ^9  and  another  on  the  fore  leaf;  and  so  on  with 
the  other  half  of  the  spot*  The  next  part  erf*  the  draught 
contains  six  splitfuls  of  plain,  because  there  are  six  ^lits 
in  the  extent  of  the  spot;  or,  in  other  words,  the  spot  is 
said  to  stand  upon  six  sjdits:  and  this  makes  what  is  termed 
a  haff  caver.  Then  we  come  to  the  bosoming  spot^  which 
is  drawn,  in  every  respect,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  firsts 
but  upon  the  leaves,  a,  i,  and  c;  and  then  follow  three 
splits  of  plain  to  make  a  complete  interval  with  the  three 
first  drawn :  and  this  constitutes  one  set  of  the  pattern,  or 
once  over  the  draught,  which  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary  to  produce  the  given  breadth  of  the  web. 

Again,  the  two  treadles  A  and  B  are  corded  to  weave 
plain  cloth :  A  raises  the  fore  leaf  C  and  sinks  the  others;  B 
raises  the  ground  and  spotting  leaves,  and  sinks  the  fore 
leaf*  The  spotting  treadle  r  raises  the  point  leaf  y^  and 
sinks  all  the  warp  except  what  is  drawn  on  that  leaf;  the 
treadle  s  raises  the  leaves  e  and  f,  sinking  the  others;  and 
the  treadle  /  raises  the  three  spotting  leaves  y^  Cj  and</; 
and  thus  one  half  of  the  spot  is  produced,  the  other  half  be- 
ing formed  by  reversing  this  order  of  treading,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  figures  on  the  treadles.  This  finishes  one  row 
of  the  spots,  and  the  bosoming  one  is  produced,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  the  treadles  111,11,0. 

In  all  patterns  woven  on  the  comm<m  spot  principle, 
there  are  two  shots  of  fine  weft  thrown  across,  on  the  plain 
treadles,  for  each  shot  of  spotting,  in  order  to  reverse  the 
plain  sheds,  and  complete  the  texture  of  the  ground  below 
the  spot  In  this  example,  therefore,  after  throwing  across 
a  shot  of  spotting  on  the  treadle  r,  the  weaver  works  two 
shots  of  fine  on  the  treadles  A  and  B  for  the  ground ;  then 
"•nother  coarse  shot  on  s,  and  two  fine  on  A  and  B ;  and  so 
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forth  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  spot.  After  weaving 
twehre  shots  of  fine  for  the  plain,  which,  in  this  example,  is 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  spot,  the  bosoming  row  is  woven 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 

Of  this  and  the  following  plans,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  the  warp  of  the  plain  parts  be  marked  as  if  drawn 
on  two  leaves  only,  to  render  the  principle  as  perspicuous 
as  possible;  yet  it  is  usual,  as  in  plain  weaving,  to  divide 
the  warps  of  C  and  D,  respectively,  between  two  leaves, 
that  the  heddles  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  in  those 
parts. 

Ck>mmon  spots  are  usually  designed  on  10  by  10  paper, 
except  considerably  more  weft  than  warp  be  required,  in 
which  case,  either  8  by  9  or  8  by  10  may  be  employed ; 
and  as  one  thread,  only,  of  each  splitful  rises  in  the  format 
tion  of  the  qx>tting  sheds,  each  space  on  the  design  paper, 
running  vertically,  will  represent  one  splitful,  or  two 
threads  of  warp.  Again,  as  there  are  two  shots  of  fine  or 
ground  thrown  in  for  each  shot  of  spotting,  these  three 
threads  will  likewise  be  included  in  one  space  firom  right  to 
left. 

In  looking  back  on  the  different  methods  of  varying  the 
draughts  and  cordings  which  have  been  explained  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  an  ex- 
tensive varie^  of  patterns  may  likewise  be  produced  on  this 
principle.  It  will  only  be  necessary,  however,  in  what 
follows,  to  explain  those  forms  of  mounting  which  are  of 
most  use  in  practice.  In  the  following  examples,  two 
threads  are  drawn  on  each  spotting  leaf;  but,  instead  of  the 
spots  being  embosomed,  as  in  the  preceding  plan,  they 
stand  in  an  inverted  position  in  the  same  row. 
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No.  2.  Fig.  2.  Plate.  9. 


No.  S.  No.  4. 

Fig.  9.  f^.  4. 

Draught  same  as  No.  2. 


In  the  following  plans  tlie  %ure8  are  bcMomed,  which, 
consequently,  require  double  the  number  of  spotting  leares. 
To  save  room  on  the  Plate,  however,  only  one  spot  of  each 
pattern  is  drawn.  These  and  the  eight  following  Nos.  have 
two  shots  of  spotting  on  each  treadle. 


Fig.  5. 


No.  6.  Fig.  6. 

Draught  avao  ap  No.  & 
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Fig.  7. 
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Tig.  8.  Dntif^t  same  as  No.  ^.  Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 
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No.    12. 


Fig.  12. 
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These  examples  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  spot  mountings  may  be  diversified.  But, 
as  the  diamimd  draught,  of  which  No.  1  ia  an  example  on 
a  small  scale,  ii  of  most  frequent  use,  both  for  common  and 
paper  spots,  it  wiD  be  of  great  sdvanlAge  to  the  tradesman 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  varie^  of  patterns  from  any  giveii 
mounting  of  this  form.  The  following  example,  in  which 
thirty  varieties  are  given,  by  a  mounting  of  five  spotting 
leaves,  vill  show  how  this  may  be  eSected.  In  these  plana, 
the  draogbts  and  cordings  are  made  for  one  row  of  spots, 
only ;  but  the  boBomtng  spots  may  be  easily  supplied,  if  ne- 
cessary. The  drai^ht  is  the  same  for  all  these  patterns  to 
No.  42,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

No.  IS.     Fig.  19.  No.  14.     Rg.  14. 


No.  15.     Fig.  16.  No.  16.     Fig.  18. 
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Ni>. 

17. 

No.  18 

Fig. 

17. 

Wg- 

18. 

No.  19.  No.  20. 

Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 


Sbte.  In  Figure  19  tbere  are  four  shots  of  ground  be- 
ween  lite  ipottii^^  ahots,  if  a  plain  textore,  or  two  if  gauM. 
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Ko.  SI.  No.  sa. 

Kg.  21.  Kj.  U. 


No  23.  No.  S4. 

Fig.  SS.  Fig.  24. 
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No.  Hi.  No.  18. 

Fig.  :s.  ^.  M. 


No.  87.  No.  IS. 

Fig.  27.  Bg.  m. 
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Kg  m.  Fig.S«. 


No.  St.  No.  3S. 

Fig.  81.  Fig.  S». 
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No.  SS.  No.  n. 

Fig.  S3.  Fig.  St. 


No.  35.  No.  33. 

Fig.  35.  Fig.  33. 
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NaST.     Rg.  87.  No.  S8.     Fig.  88. 


Ho.  89.     Fig.  89.  No.  10.     Fig.  40. 


N0.4L    Fig.  4].  No.  48.     Fig.  48. 
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It  is  sometunes  of  advantage  to  the  weaver  to  have  u. 
drau^t  madfl  upon  a  larger  scale  than  is  barely  necessary 
for  the  intended  pattern.  By  this  means  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  increase  the  variety  d*  patto-n  coosido^bly,  with- 
out inciirrii^  the  expense  of  many  diiFerent  mountingB. 
For  this  reason,  Figs.  23,  25,  26,  3S,  35,  37,  and  38,  are 
included  among  the  preceding  specimenf^  although  it  must 
be  obvious  that  they  could  be  woven  with  only  four  spotting 
leaver. 

If  four  threads  be  drawn  on  the  point  leaf^  instead  of  two, 
in  the  preceding  mounting,  other  varieties  will  be  obtained, 
of  which  the  fc41owing  are  given  as  examples. 


Fig.  48. 
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Fig.  45. 


Spots  of  this  or  larger  uze  are  frequently  onboeomed  with 
some  inferior  fignre,  nich  as  a  barley-corn,  club^  or  rouud 
drop,  which  will  require  only  one,  two,  or  three  leares;  by 
which  means,  mountings  may  be  considerably  reduced, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  capable  of  producing  a 
very  extensive  variety  of  pattern.  The  two  following  plana 
will  suffice  for  examples. 
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I(  is  observable  of  the  diflmond  draught,  that  whatever 
variety  of  figures  it  can  produce,  they  are  always  alike  on 
each  nder  or  diverge,  as  it  were  from  a  centre.  Hiere  is 
another  spot  draught,  however,  which  obviates  this  formal 
appearance  of  these  figures,  but  which  requires  double  tlw 
number  of  spotting  leaves  to  produce  a  pattern  of  the  same 
extent  This  draught  runs  straight  over  the  leaves  like  the 
draught  of  a  regular  tweel ;  by  which  each  thread  of  the 
^x>t  may  be  raised  independently  of  the  others,  and  any 
variety  can  he  produced  within  the  limits  of  the  draught. 
This  mounting,  however,  owing  to  the  number  of  leaves 
requi«te  for  a  spot  of  but  moderate  size,  is  not  in  sudi 
general  use  as  the  diamond  draught.  Tlie  two  following 
examples  will  show  the  effisct  of  this  mounting. 


Fig.  48. 


Na  49.  Draii^t  No.  48.  Kg.  49. 
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The  cordings  of  these  spots  are  given,  that  tbqr  nu^  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  diamond  draught ;  but  as  pat- 
terns of  this  kind  require  double  the  number  of  spotting 
leaves,  they  are  seldom  woven  with  trea^es,  but  by  the 
machines  already  described,  the  aj^Ucation  of  which  will 
be  ^plfliiied  undeF  paper  ^ots.  The  suae  variety  of 
pattern  may  be  woven  without  the  embdsoAriiig  leaves,  if 
the  draught  be  reversed,  as  in  the  following  plan,  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  seen  by  taking  it  off  on  de^gn  paper. 

No.fiO. 
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Im  the  preoeding  spots,  the  figures  stand  detadied  from 
«ach  other,  with  portions  of  iiUerveniag  plain,  which  is 
generdly  calculated  for  half  cover ;  ahhou^  this  propor- 
tion of  cover  is  not  always  adopted,  but  varies  with  the  in- 
tended richness  of  the  pattdm.  When  the  draughts  ot  tbe 
spots,  however,  are  connected  together  without  any  such 
plains,  and  the  spotting  continued  without  intervals,   the 
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]Mnem  is  sud  to  be  on  oUorer,  or  full  cover.  Henoe,  m 
the  selvages,  only,  are  woven  plain,  tbe  ground  leaf  is  re- 
tained merely  ibr  a  few  heddles  on  each  side  for  thi» 
pmpoae. 

The  draughts  of  aUoTen,  like  thoae  of  detached  wpotM, 

are  of  various  fbmu ;  bat  that  which  i*  in  moat  uae  is  the 

i  dreoglit,  oil  example  a£  which  is  here  given. 

No.  51.  Fig.  60. 
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This  draught  is,  in  eflect,  the  same  as  Ko.  18  without  the: 
plains ;  only  the  draught  of  the  bosoming  spot  is  inverlwl. 
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dint  the  plan  of  cording  may  appoar  to  more  advantage. 
By  this  arrangement  we  have  the  power  of  twen^  splits 
with  only  ten  leaves ;  and  therefore,  any  similar  sided  figure, 
to  the  extent  of  that  space,  may  be  woven  with  this  mount- 
ti^.  We  also  see  by  the  design,  that  when  distioct  figures 
are  produced  by  this  mounting,  one  row  of  theaa  figures 
may  overiap  or  run  a  considerable  way  into  the  bosom  of 
the  other,  both  by  the  warp  and  wefl :  and  what  one  spot, 
in  such  CB9^  takes  more  than  ite  own  proportion  of  the 
draught,  is  said  to  be  borrowed  &om  the  other ;  and  also, 
whatever  part  of  the  one  spot  -is  woven  before  tlie  other  is 
finished,  has  its  rwsing  cords  tied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
treadles,  as  exhibited  in  the  above  plan. 

This  pattern,  as  well  as  the  other  spots,  is  corded  to  be 
woven  solid,  where  there  is  no  clipping;  but  large  figures 
of  Aia  kind  are  sometimes  fluslied  or  diced,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  51. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  single  over  and  over 
draught,  "So.  4<6,  cannot  be  employed  for  allovers  with  any 
d^;ree  of  advantage,  until  it  be  extended  to  a  harness. 
There  are,  however,  other  methods  of  making  a  gn^at  diver- 
nty  in  allover  spots,  by  varying  the  order  of  the  drsaght,  as 
in  lined  work,  where  the  doable,  triple,  &c.  draughts  are  ez- 
pluned :  or  by  the  more  varied  form  of  the  diaper  draught, 
as  exemplified  under  crape.  The  following  b  a  plan  of  an 
allover  spot  mounting  with  a  double  draught,  the  pattern 
of  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  design  paper,  by  making 
the  spot  treading  follow  the  some  order  as  the  draught  on 
the  leaves. 

No.  68. 
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'ilie  following  plan  adiniu  of  sdD  gr«M«r  diverbUy  >  and 
the  Agnre  may  bIso  be  exfaitntcd  on  design  papu-,  by  fbllnw* 
ing  the  direcdons  given,  under  dii^r. 


f»T: 


To  adapt  thi^  and  sonw  of  the  other  diaper  patterm  to 
the  common  spot,  it  miut  be  (Swerved,  that,  in  some  of  the 
points,  only  one  thread  of  the  warp  is  raised,  as  is  never  the 
case  in  this  species  of  weaving,  because  it  doet  not  take 
a  sufficient  hold  of  the  spotting.  This  may  be  obviated, 
however,  by  doubling  or  tripling  the  number  of  draughts 
on  eacli  leaf,  accordir^  m  tbe  web  is  of  fineness;  or  if 
more  minuteness  and  delicacy  be  required,  a  warp  thread 
of  cording  may  be  introduced  for  the  points,  and  wrought 
out  when  it  is  not  requiute  in  tbe  figure,  after  the  manner 
of  a  cut  stripe. 
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It  has  been  already  oltserved,  that  in  die  common  spot 
mounting,  one  half  of  the  warp  is  drawn  on  the  ground  and 
spotting  leaves,  and  the  other  half  on  the  fore  leaf;  by 
which  two  shots  of  the  ground  are  necessary  to  bind  each 
shot  of  spotting.  In  paper  spots,  however,  dial  half  of  the 
warp,  which,  in  common  spots  belongs  to  the  front  leaf,  is 
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drawn  on  a  corresponding  set  of  spot  moontiBg;  and  the 
•  spotting  skeds  are  formed,  alternately,  from  the  back  and 
front  sets.  By  diis  arrangement,  each  shot  of  spotting  is 
soAoieBtly  fitftened  by  one  shot  only,  of  the  ground :  for, 
fitxn  wfaaterer  set  the  leaves  are  raised  to  form  any  of  the 
spotting  sheds,  that  shed  ^11  be  reversed,  by  raising  the 
other  set  for  the  following  shed  of  the  ground :  and  thus,  by 
allowing  the  spotting  weft  to  go  much  closer  together  than 
in  the  common  spot,  the  figures  have  a  more  rich  and  solid 
appearance^  which,  probably,  has  procured  them  the  name 
of  paper  spots. 

The  annexed  plan  of  a  paper  spot  mounting,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  very  same  figures  which  are  produced  by  the 
draught  of  No.  IS,  will  give  a  comparative  view  of  these 
two  species  of  spot  weaving. 


PAPER  SPOT  ORAUOHT. 


No.  54. 


Fig.  53. 
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In  this  example,  the  ground  leaves  of  the  two  sets  are 
marked  C  and  D,  respectively ;  and  the  treadles  for  weav*- 
ing  the  ground  are  marked  A  and  B.  As  one  half  of  the 
warp,  or  all  the  odd  threads  as  they  occur  in  the  draught, 
are  drawn  on  the  back  set  of  spotting  leaves  and  ground 
leaf  D,  and  the  other  half,  or  even  numbers,  are  drawn  on 
the  front  set  and  ground  leaf  C ;  it  follows,  that  when  these 
two  sets  with  their  ground  leaves  are  raised  alternately, 
plain  cloth  will  be  produced,  agreeably  to  the  cording  on 
the  treadles  A  and  B. 

Again,  when  a  shot  of  spotting  is  thrown  into  the  shed 
formed  by  the  treadle  1  of  the  right  hand  set,  which  raises 
a  spotting  leaf  of  the  back  set,  the  treadle  B  is  pressed  down 
for  the  succeeding  shot  of  the  ground,  which  reverses  that 
part  of  the  spotting  warp  that  was  raised  by  this  leaf.     The 
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next  spotting  treadle  is  2,  which-  raises  one  of  the  spotting 
leaves  of  the  front  set ;  but,  to  reverse  the  warp  for  the  next 
ground  shot,  the  treadle  A  must  be  pressed  down;  and  so 
on,  forming  the  spotting  sheds  from  the  back  and  front  sets^ 
alternately,  and  raising  the  contrary  set  for  the  following 
shot  of  the  ground. 

The   principal   consideration   in   making  draughts   and 
cordings  for  paper  spots,  is,  to  avoid  a  defect  in  the  figures, 
which  is  commonly  known  among  tradesmen  by  the  name  of 
teetfiing.     In  order  to  explain  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
if  the  two  sets  of  spotting  leaves  were  exactly  similar,  or, 
diat  the  corresponding  leaves  on  the  back  and  fore  6ets  Wjere 
to  raise  the  same  n>:mber  of  threads,  one  side  of  the  figure 
would  increase  or  decrease  by  single  threads,  while  the  other 
$ide  would  be  indented  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  Fig.  52,; 
letter  B.     For,  suppose  the  two  point  leaves  of  the  preced-^ 
ing  mounting   to  raise  two  threads  each^   instead   of  the 
present  form ;  then,  as  the  first  spotting  shed  is  opened  by: 
ihe  back  point  lea(  which  raises  the  right  hand  tiiread  in 
each  interval  of  the  reed ;  and  the  second,  by  the  point  leaf 
•of  the  front  set,  which  raises  the  left  hand  threads ;  it  will 
follow,  that  a  regular  figure  would  be  formed,  extending, 
•by  sickle  threads,  towards  the  left  side  of  the  web.     But  the 
diird  shed  would  consist  of  four  threads,  which  are  raised  by 
the  back  point  leaf  and  the  one  next  it;  consequently,  two 
of  these  will  continue  the  diagonal  towards  the  left,  while 
the  other  two  will  extend  towards  the  right :  and  all  the  four 
threads  of  the  fourth  ^ed  will  again  incline  to  the  left ;  and 
8o  on,  alternately.     Hence,  all  the  members  of  any  pattern 
produced  by  a  mounting  or  harness  of  this  description,  will 
be  regular,  or  extend  by  single  threads  towards  the  led; 
but  such  members  as  run  towards  the  right  will  advance  by 
two  threads  at  once,  and  thus  produce  that  rugged  appear- 
ance which  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  teethings  pro- 
bably  from  its  resembling  the  indentations  of  a  saw.     But 
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this  defect  is  entirely  obviated  by  introdacing  an  odd  thread 
into  the  point  leaf  of  one  set  of  the  mounting,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample given  above ;  and  its  efiect  will  be  the  same  as  repre- 
sented at  A,  Fig.  52. 

The  introduction  of  this  odd  thread  into  the  paper  spot 
draught  causes  some  deviation,  in  taking  in  die  warp,  from 
that  regularity  which  is  observable  in  common  spots:  for 
it  will  appear  by  examining  the  draught  of  No.  54,  that 
there  are  five  full  splits  drawn  on  the  ground  leaves  D  and 
C,  beginning  on  the  leaf  D,  before  the  spot  part  of  the 
draught  commences.  Then,  the  first  thread  of  die  spot  i« 
drawn  on  the  leaf  e,  the  second  on  the  leaf  u;  and  so  on, 
to  the  last  thread  of  the  spot,  which  is  drawn  on  the  leaf  e  ^ 
so  that  both  the  first  and  last  threads  of  this  spot  belong  to 
the  back  set.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  thread  of 
the  following  plain  must  be  drawn  on  the  fore  ground  leaf 
C,  and  be  taken  into  the  same  interval  of  the  reed  with  the 
last  thread  of  the  spot  to  complete  the  splitful.  The  draught 
then  proceeds  in  regular  order  to  the  last  thread  of  the 
bosom  spot,  which  requires,  in  like  manner,  another  thread 
to  be  drawn  on  the  leaf  C  to  fill  the  split. 

The  following  plan  will  exhibit  another  method  of  ar* 
ranging  the  leaves  of  a  paper  spot,  in  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  number  of  spotting  leaves  in  each  set  is 
equal.  The  cording  may  be  supplied  by  ocmiparing  it  witk 
that  of  No.  54L 
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The  texture  of  the  figure  in  this  example^  which  was 
originally  called  the  paper  spot,  is  similar  to  that  of  plain 
doth,  and  which,  as  formerly  noticed,  is  more  rich  and 
solid  than  that  produced  by  the  common  spot  mountings. 
Paper  spot  mountings,  however,  possess  another  import- 
ant advantage  over  those  of  the  common  kind;  which  is, 
that  although  the  latter  may  be  corded  so  as  to  flush  the 
spotting  weft  on  the  upper  or  cut  side  of  the  figures,  which, 
on  account  of  the  roughness  roimd  the  edges,  is  commonly 
called  the  wrong  side ;  yet,  as  the  spotting  leaves  have  the 
command  of  one  half  of  the  warp  only,  they  can  never  affect 
that  half  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  shed;  so  that  tha 
spotting  cannot  be  made  to  appear  to  m<Mre  advantage  on 
the  right  side  of  the  cloth,  than  when  the  figures  are  woven 
solid.  The  case  is  widely  different,  however,  widi  the 
paper  spot  mountings;  for-  any  number  of  oondguoua 
threads,  within  the  range  of  the  figure^  may  be  raised  or 
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sciiikt  at  pleasure*  And,  tfaerefbre,  the  spotting,  may  be 
tweded)  brocaded,  or  flushed  on  the  right  side  of  the  cloth, 
in  ai^  manner  that  may  be  required,  provided  it  has  a 
sufficient  hold  of  the  ground ;  and  hence,  the  patterns  thus 
flushed  are  usually  denominated  japan  spots,  or  brocades ; 
although  the  plain  texture^  wherever  it  is  introduced,  still 
retains  the  name  papervng.  Figs.  59,  54,  and  55,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  species  of  spotting. 

The  example  given  in  Fig.  53  will,  however,  be  sufficient 
to  iUnstrate  the  principle  on  which  these  patterns  are  pro- 
duced; the  other  two  being  added  merely  as  varieties  of  the 
same  draught. 

The  pattern  Fig.  53,  requires  thirteen  leaves,  or,  if  the 
lE^res  are  embosomed,  twenty-six,  exclusive  of  those  for 
the  ground.  The  draught  is  of  the  diamond  form ;  but,  as 
the  odd  thread,  which  is  introduced  into  the  centre  of  paper 
HpfM  to  prevent  the  teething  formerly  noticed,  is  occasion- 
ally raised  independently  of  the  others,  it  must  have  a 
separate  shaft;  and,  consequently,  one  leaf  more  will  be 
requisite  in  these  mountings  than  in  the  foregoing  example, 
br  spots  of  the  same  extent.  The  draught,  therefore,  will 
stand  as  under;  there  being  no  occasion  for  a  plan  of  cord* 
in|^  as  the  figure  on  design  paper  supplies  its  place. 
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It  is  iki^c^ssairy  to  observe,  however,  tliat  kltliough  Ah 
arHmgehieiit  of  paper  spot  biountings  be  generally  adbf>te() 
by  #eavier^  on  accouht  that  it  places  together  the  leaves 
of  ^flch  side  of  the  plain  ^heds^  or  divides  them  into  what 
ai^e  termed  the  b^k  and  fore  sets;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  consideihed  the  most  natural  order  in  which  the  leaves 
cHh  he  disposed :  for  if,  instead  of  pkcing  ail  the  odd  ntim- 
bers  together  for  the  back  set,  and  putiting  all  the  eVen  oiles 
Ibgether  for  the  fbkie  set^  tli^y  had  ioBowed  ^t  natural  or 
]^iH6gresi5ive  otAer  of  the  numbers  1,  %  S,  4,  &c.  the  draught 
%ouid  then  have  cortiesponded  with  the  pattern  on  desigh 
paper;  and  the  pattern  could  also  have  befen  read,  with 
inore  fiicility,  on  the  parrot,  or  other  machine  by  which 
thiese  spots  are  commonly  wov^.  This  will  obviously  ap- 
"piear,  by  (Comparing  the  preceding  draught  with  the  one  fol- 
lowing, in  which  this  arrangement  is  observed. 

No.  67. 
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Here  the  natural  ordel:  of  the  leaves  is  preserved;  but 
another  ihconveniency  arises  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  the  plain  sh^ :  for  it  is  dvideht  that,  as  the  odd  num- 
bers are  all  raited  for  one  shl^  and  sunk  for  the  other,  the 
lesves  1  and  1%  for  example^  which  are  at  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  dhiught,  will  always  iCse  and  sink  together 
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wh^  woft?iqg  the  grom^  bj  v^bich  the  aheds  are  v^t  ovly- 
tendered  n^flg^  ^d  uneYenly,  but  one  part  pf  the  warp, 
will  be  strained  considerably  more  tl^^a  another.  These, 
iftconvepienoea,  hpwever»  have  been  obviated  of  late,  by, 
applying  a  let  of  plain  leaves  in  front  ^  the  spot  mo^nti^ 
after  t^e  manner  of  the  draw  loom.  In  such  cases,  th^ 
warp  is  first  drawn  into  the  spot  mounting  in  the  usual 
way,  and  af^rw^rd^  through  the  plain  leaves.  Hiere  is  no 
ooQi^n  fiu*  the  ground  leaves  in  these  mountiqg^  except 
to.  preserve  a  uniforputy  U\  the  plain  sheds.  The  front 
mpunt^jng,  formerly,  coinsisted  of  fpur  leaves  of  common 
clasped  heddles;  and  the  first  thread  of  the  draught  was 
taken  below  the  clasp  pf  a,  heddle  on  the  back  leaf,  and 
i|^ve  the  da^  of  a  heddle  on  the  leaf  next  to  it;  so  that 
these  two  leaves  could  produce  only  the  effect  of  one.  The 
second  tfarei^  was  taken  below  the  cli^sp  of  a  heddle  on  the 
third  leaf  from  the  back,  and  above  the  clasp  of  a  heddle 
on  the  front  lea^  which  completed  one  splitful;  and  (he 
whol^  draiigfat  was  only  a  repetition  of  this  process.  Henc^ 
whoi  any  portion  of  the  spottii^  warp  was  rais^  to  ibrm  a 
sbet^  that  leaf  or  leav^  w^r^  aIso  raised  which  had  the  warp 
tt^refi4'  drawn  below  the  dasps  of  their  heddles ;  so  that  the 
spotting  ^beds  could  thus  be  formed  without  obstructioipi. 
But  it  is  now  become  common  to  make  use  of  heddles  with 
eyes  of  a  length  sufficient  to  allow  the  spot^ng  warp  to  open 
the  sheds,  while  the  spotting  leaves  remain  stationary. 

ntaxaVIHO  PATTCBNSil  &c 

I^  was  former^  noticed,  that  oo;rding  plans  are  upneces* 
iary  for  these  patterns,  as  they  are  all  woven  with  machines, 
whi<4i  require  the  figures  to  be  painted  on  design  paper. 
It  is  customary,  however,  to  sketch  the  patterns  firs(  on 
op^nmon  paper,  of  the  sfune  size  that  they  would  stand  on  the 
cloth.     One  of  these  figure)  is  represented  at  A,  Fig.  63. 
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It  is  calculated  for  a  1400  reed,  and  to  stand  on  18|  splits^ 
which  are  equivalent  to  thirteen  leaves;  for  every  split 
counts  a  leafy  and  the  half  split  counts  one  also  for  the 
point.  This  will  plainly  appear  by  comparing  these  remarks 
with  the  draught  The  reason  for  introducing  the  half 
split,  or  odd  thread,  which  must  always  have  a  place  in 
these  draughts,  has  been  already  explained. 

When  the  requisite  number  of  leaves  for  any  spot  has 
been  determined,  this  number  is  counted  off  on  the  design 
paper,  taking  one  space  for  the  centre  or  point  lea^  and 
the  others  to  the  right  or  lefl,  at  pleasure :  for  one  half  of 
die  design,  including  the  centre  space,  is  sufficient  both  for 
the  pattern  drawer  and  weaver,  although  the  spots  are 
commonly  made  complete,  that  their  effect  may  be  seen  to 
most  advantage.  When  the  length  of  the  spot  is  limited 
to  a  given  number  of  shots,  whidhi  is  frequently  done  by 
the  manufacturer,  these  are  counted  upwards  on  the  design, 
one  space  for  each  shot;  but  if  no  restriction  of  this  kind 
be  made,  the  length  must  be  taken  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  original ;  that  is,  if  the  figure  be  just  as  long 
as  broad,  the  design  paper  must  be  taken  square;  bat  if  it 
exceeds  or  falls  short  a  little  of  this,  a  few  spaces  may  be 
added  or  deducted  accordingly,  which,  after  a  little  prac- 
tice, will  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  eye. 
'  When  the  limits  of  the  pattern,  in  its  enlarged  state,  are 
thus  determined,  the  outlines  of  its  several  members  are  again 
sketched  on  the  design  paper,  always  taking  care  that  they 
preserve  the  same  proportion  to  eadi  other  as  in  the  originaL 
The  outlines  are  then  filled  up  with  a  camel  hair  pencil  and 
paint  of  one  shade,  and  tweeled  or  brocaded  afterwards  with 
one  somewhat  darker.     See  Figs.  58,  54  and  55. 

To  those*  however,  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
hand  sketching,  the  following  instructions  will  be  found  of 
some  advantage.  When  the  number  of  leaves  has  been 
counted  off  on  one  side  of  the  design  paper,  as  from  a  to  ^ 
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ftt  Cf  Fig.  tt,  tdie  a  psir  of  oompassiss  and  phoe  one  point 
HI  the  middk  of  the  centre  space  at  Of  and  the  other  in  the 
line  at  e^  at  the  extremitj  of  the  number  ct  leaves,  fiet  oS 
this  distance  from  a  to  e,  or  from  a  to  t,  on  a  piece  of  com- 
Inon  paper  B»  and  draw  the  line  a,  b,  for  the  centre  of  the 
ipoC  Draw  another  line  parallel  to  this  at  either  extremity 
of  the  figure,  and  this  will  give  the  limit  of  the  spot,  by  the 
breadth,  fiw  the  design  paper.  Take  the  extent  of  the 
figure  by  the  length,  which  has  been  ascertained  for  the 
design  paper,  and  set  it  oflPfrom  a  to  ^  and  draw  another 
line  parallel  to  ae,  and  these  will  give  the  boundaries  of 
one  half  the  figure,  which  is  sufficient  in  the  present 
case.  Now,  if  this  and  the  original  be  divided  into  any 
equal  number  of  squares,  whatever  part  of  the  spot  is  in  any 
one  square  of  the  small  figure^  may  be  easily  transferred  to 
a  corresp^mding  square  of  the  laige  sketch;  and  this  process 
is  continued  till  the  sketch  be  finished.  If  the  sketch  be 
wanted  complete,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fold  the  paper  by 
the  centre  line  a  b;  and  then  by  rubbing  it  hard  with  a 
mooth  instrument  or  with  the  thumb  nail,  a  mark  will  be 
left  by  the  black  lead  sufficiently  strong  to  show  where  the 
reverse  side  may  be  traced. 

When  the  sketch  has  thus  been  made  out  on  the  large 
scale,  it  is  transferred  to  the  design  paper  in  the  following 
manner :  take  a  piece  of  common  writing  paper,  on  one  side 
of  which  black  lead  has  been  rubbed,  and  place  it  on  the 
design  paper  with  the  blacked  side  downward.  Then  lay 
die  sketch  over  both,  keeping  the  line  a  b  durectly  over  the 
space  allotted  for  the  centre  or  point  leaf,  and  widi  a  traeer 
or  Uunt  steel  point,  trace  over  the  outlines  of  all  the  members 
of  the  figure,  with  a  moderate  pressure,  and  the  black  lead 
win  leave  a  copy  on  the  design  paper  as  exact  as  the  original ; 
after  which  they  may  be  filled  up  as  formerly  directed. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  however,  that  althouj^  the 
figure  A  be  given  for  a  1400  reed,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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p^ddJ^e  U  ta  that  sett;  for  it  Tyill  equally  suit  ^  i?^  Quer  ^ 
ppars^r,  though  in  th^  former  pase  it  will  bje  \^^  m^ 
in  the  latter,  larger  on  ^^  doth  than  here  represented*  Ii| 
iil^e  nu^nper,  there  ia  po  necessity  for  ponfining  i(  tp  thirteen 
lei^ves :  for  it  may  be  woyen  in  a  n^ounting  th^t  h^^  either 
inore  or  fewer,  prqvi^ed  the  same  proportions  he  still  pp^ 
served ;  bnt  the  greater  the  number  of  leaves,  the  n\9re.  dit? 
tin<^t  the  several  parts  will  be* 

Now,  in  prder  to  read  this,  or  a^y  other  pattern  of  the.  smn^ 
]Lindf  on  the  infudbine  for  opening  the  spotting  sheds,  it  wi|l 
be  observed,  that  the  cqupers  ^t  A,  Fig,  d,  Plate  I,  ar^ 
numbere4  in  the  same  regular  order  as  the  leaves  in  the 
draught  Na  67,  though  there  be  only  ten  given  as  an  e^^* 
ample  in  the  drawing;  and  supposing  the  spaces  pn  the 
design  paper  i|}80  tq  be  numbered  from  a  to  e;  vis.  th§ 
pentre  spape  a  to  be  1,  the  second  space  to  the  right  2,  the 
third  3 ;  an4  so  on  to  the  outward  space  at  e,  which  woul4 
be  13 ;  then^  a$  it  is  only  the  light  shaded  spaces  that  ar^  tp 
be  taken,  or  the  threads  which  they  represent  that  are  to  be 
raised  for  the  spotting  sheds,  we  must  take,  for  the  first  she^ 
the  leaves  1,  2,  and  4k,  omitting  the  dark  shaded  sp^ce  ^ 
for  the  tweel.  The  coupers,  therefore,  which  are  numbered 
),  ^  and  4,  are  connected  to  the  bead  cord  a,  above  tl^e  hole> 
hoard;  9p  that  when  the  parrot  pulls  down  this  be^d,  th^ 
lef^ves  connected  to  the  coupers  1,  2  and  4,  or  those  marked 
1,  2  and  4,  in  the  preceding  draught,  are  raised  for  this  shed* 
For  the  second  ^potting  shed,  the  coupers  }  ^d  3  f^  con-. 
Dccted  to  the  second  bead  cord,  omitting  as  before^  the  dar|| 
$hi|d^  sparse  9  for  the  tweel.  In  like  mann^,  the  thir4 
shed  has  the  second  leaf  only  attached  to  the  third  bead 
fsord.  The  fourth  bead  has  the  coupers  2,  %  4  and  5 ;  and 
the  fifth  has  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7 ;  and  so  forth  vfi\h  the 
remaining  sheds.  T{ie  same  effect  would  have  tfiken  plape( 
though  the  reading  had  cpmmenced  at  tf^e  centre  <3f,  i|nd 
(oounted  toT^ard^  the  left,  provided  the  centre  space  be  a|t 
ways  included,  as  was  formerly  noticed. 


In  refemng  again  to  Fig.  9,  Plate  1,  it  may  be  obaervvd, 
that  the  two  marches  immediately  below  the  ooiipen  areeiiH 
ployed  for  wearing  the  ground,  when  the  mounting  wanti 
the  plain  leares  in  front :  for  all  the  leaves,  or  rather  the 
coupers,  of  die  back  set  are  connected  to  dne  of  these  marrhns 
and  those  of  the  fore  set  to  the  other;  so  diat  when  diey  4re 
raised  and  sunk  alternately,  by  means  of  long  marches  cOn- 
nekrted  to  die  treadles  below,  plain  cloth  is  produced. 

It  may  be  JTarther  added,  that  a  piece  of  wood  F,  with 
teeth  cut  in  it  resembling  those  of  a  saw,  is  sometimes  em* 
ployed  for  diifttng  the  cock  or  parrot  along  the  beads,  in- 
stead of  the  cord  tr.  In  this  case,  die  motion  of  the  saw 
never  extends  beyond  the  space  of  one  tdoth ;  for,  at  every 
time  it  is  drawn  back  by  a  wei^t  <,  a  new  tooth  catches  a 
wire  in  the  parrot,  see  Fig.  10,  and  at  die  next  tread,  brings 
it  forwaitl  to  the  succeeding  bead. 

Sometimes  diese  spots  are  mounted  without  any  top  coup- 
ers  whatever;  for  the  leaves  are  connected  by  cords  running 
oter  |>td}eys  above  the  loom,  to  a  taH  whieh  extends  ooroes 
Hie  shopi  simikdr  to  that  of  the  dravr^looiii;  the  cords  of 
wUdi  heihg  hiMMibet«d,  and  the  lashes  Iqpplied  to  the  bead 
cords,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 

In  making  draughts  for  paper  spot  allovers,  the  same  pr^ 
cautions  to  prevent  the  teething  are  neceasary,  that  were 
mentioned  when  treating  of  the  detached  spot  mountings: 
fblr,  as  idj^eady  noticed,  in  aH  %ores  wovA  on  this  principle, 
eVery  membdf  that  extends  obliqfaely  towaids  the  left,  wiU 
be  tegidar,  ^^HtdU  diose  that  rUn  towards  the  c^t  will  be 
ragged,  untMis  an  odd  vhretui  be  introduced  into  the  central 
parts^  br'wheire  ike  dmads  cS  warp  diveige  fWMn  a  point 
One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  meet  common 
IfbVin  6f  thtiiife  drbuJbliB.  The  leaves  are  sqiarated  into  sets, 
ks  lb  No.  IM,  but  if  a  fhuit  set  of  plain  leaves  be  employed 
)br  the  gf dttttd,  Ae  ai¥afigemttlit  iMy  be  dumged  to  that  of 
TSb-Wr. 
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When  spots  are  woven  on  tweeled  grounds^  the  paper 
spot  mounting  is  employed  with  a  set  of  tweeling  hed<Ues  in 
front  for  the  ground,  similar  to  that  for  the  pkin  ground 
in  No.  57. 


FINOER  SPOTS  OR  BROCADES. 


This  species  of  ornament  uPas  very  common  on 
grounds  while  that  manufiusture  flourished  in  Paisley.  It 
formed  also  a  considerable  branch  of  fimqr  weaving  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  though,  at  present, 
it  be  entirely  n^ected,  probably  fiom  the  great  expense 
attending  the  process  of  weaving. 

The  mountings  (or  these  patterns  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  common  spots;  but  the  spotting  was  wrou^t  in  with 
the  hand,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  sheds  with  the 
shuttle.    The  spotting  employed  for  silk  grounds  waa  soft 
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fUk ;  bat  far  oottoii  goodi,  inek  iMT  b(Mk  lU^liMtooMiled 
of  lineti  yam  biflftdied  aod  be«t  on  a  smooth  dotte  with  a 
wooden  raatlety  till  it  aeqwred  a  fine  glcKjr  appeanuioe»  re* 
Madding  aillu  The  igpotdng  was  all  cut  ioto  short  pieceti 
each  piece  being  suiidest  for  a  aingie  spot  The  weaver 
bad  a  boy  or  giri  an  the  loon  along  with  him  as  an  aasiaUM 
when  the  wd>  was  narrow^  but  two  when  broad;  and  when 
a  qx)tting  shed  was  opened,  these  threads  of  spotting  Were 
taken  individually,  through  their  respective  lifts  with  the 
hand,  leaving  a  fine  selvage  round  the  edge  of  each  figure^ 
where,  in  the  eonmon  spots,  the  flushed  parts  of  theqx>tting 
were  eat  away.  By  this  means  the  brocading  was  shown  to 
advantage  by  the  common  spot  mounting,  as  it  now  became 
the  ri^t  side  of  the  olotk  The  figures  at  61,  plate  9,  ar^ 
adapted  to  this  species  of  spotk 

ROVE  SPOTS  OR  BROCADES. 


This  is  anodier  kind  of  ornament  which  has  lately  be- 
ovBeoammon  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  qiotting  en^ 
pibyed  in  these  patterns  is  rove,  or  loos^-twined  cottim  yam. 
The  figures  are  flushed  or  brocaded  as  in  the  preceding  esse; 
and  when  the  rove  is  neatly  cut  round  the  edges,  they  have 
pretty  much  die  appearance  of  finger  brocades.  As  it  is 
common,  however,  to  have  two  threads  of  warp  raised  round 
tftie  edges  of  these  figures  to  secure  the  spotting,  the  paper 
spot  mmmting  will  be  found  preferable  to  that  of  the  com** 
mon  spot,  far  this  purpose. 

SECT.  IV.      GAUZE  SPOTS. 

On  the  gause,  as  a  ground,  may  be  woven  all  that  variety 
of  figures  or  patterns  which  is  produced  by  the  common  spot 
aeunting.  Like  the  common  spot  also,  only  one  thread  of 
a  spHtfiil,  namely,  that  which  passes  through  the  upper  doup, 

2g 
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if  drawn  OQ  the  spotting  leaves:  fiirastliisluJf  of  llie  warp 
crosses  above  diat  of  the  under  doap,  it  is  at  liberty  to  rise  in 
the  qpotting  sheds  witfaont  any  obstmction.  Hence^  the  back 
leaf  throu^  which  the  upper  donp  warp  of  a  plain  gauze  is 
drawn  may  be  considered  as  the  ground  leaf  of  these  spots ; 
tor  it  will  contain  only  those  portions  of  the  warp  wliich  fall 
into  the  intervals  between  the  figures;  and,  consequently, 
in  allovers  and  the  draw-loom,  this  leaf  is  altogether  un- 
necessary.    It  will  fiurther  appear,  that  as  the  plain  shed  of 

warp,  ell  the  shots  of  spotting  will  be  thrown  into  portions 
of  this  shed,  and  therefore,  whatever  shed  follows,  whether 
open  or  cross,  the  warp  will  be  reversed,  or  the  spotting 
warp  will  be  sunk ;  so  that  one  shot  of  fine  or  ground  weft 
will  be  sufficient  to  bind  each  shot  of  spotting,  as  in  the 
paper  spots. 

The  warp  of  a  gauze  spot  is  drawn  through  the  back 
leaves  from  the  very  same  draught,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  spot,  the  ground  and  spotting  leaves  being 
made  widi  eyes :  and  each  alternate  thread  is  taken  through 
the  upper  part,  or  above  the  dasp  of  a  heddle  on  diat  leaf 
which  contains  the  under  doup  warp;  which,  in  this  case, 
may  be  taken  for  the  fore  leaf.  The  warp,  after  a  new  lease 
has  heea  formed,  is  again  taken  through  the  firont  mountinfj^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  plain  gauze.  As  the  nature  of 
spot  mountings,  however,  has  alr^idy  been  minutely  ex- 
plained, one  example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  their 
application  to  gauze.     It  is  the  same  draught  as  No.  18. 


Figs.  *8,  t9.  PlBie  ». 


Here  the  ieares  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  ire  fer  the  spot,  and  «  the 
gToand  lea^  which,  takeo  together,  coDtain  the  upper  doup 
nrp ;  and  the  leaf  a,  which  convsponda  with  the  fiire  lea^ 
JV"!""**  the  under  doup  warp.  The  learea  at  A  are  for  the 
doupa  aad  Maodards,  as  rc^ireatnted  in  the  other  plant  of 
gaoae  mountings.  Tie  cron  treadle  c  is  corded  as  in  plain 
^auae ;  but  the  open  treadle  o  linki  all  the  spotting  le»TC% 
together  with  the  ground  leaf  for  the  open  ibed.  The  spot- 
tii^  treadle  1  raises  the  leaf  5,  all  the  rest  of  the  warp  being 
sunk ;  but  the  standard  of  the  upper  doups  is  raised  to  re- 
lieve the  spottiDg  warp.  The  aaine  is  to  be  observed  of  the 
other  spotting  treadles,  due  regard  being  bad  to  the  number 
oi  leaves  which  the;  raise. 

Since  the  warp  (^  the  upper  doups  is  parti}'  raised  and 
partly  sunk  in  all  the  spotting  iheds,  it  U  evident  that  those 
doups  which  rise  will  be  slack,  while  the  others  are  kept  snffi- 
dendy  dght  by  the  warp  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  shed. 
These  sUck  doups  have  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the 
.weaver,  by  crossing,  or  utherwise  getdog  entangled,  so  as 
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frequently  to  obsti'uct  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  dieds. 
This  inooov^ifience  ha^,  however,  been  obviated  some  time 
ago,  by  applying  an  additional  standard  to  the  upper  doups : 
by  which  contrivance,  while  one  standaid  fiaos  to  relieve  the 
spotting  warp,  the  odier  sinks,  and  keeps  all  the  doups  equal- 
ly stretched.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  etfectec^  will  be 
better  understood  from  a  drawing  than  by  any  descriptipn, 
and  therefore  a  representation  of  it  is  given  in  Plate  6^  Fig* 
10.  F  is  a  1^  of  common  clasp  heddles,  which  is  placed 
fan  mediately  behind  the  standard  of  ijhe  u^def  dou^  The 
standard  B,  which  is  also  a  leaf  of  common  bodies,  is 
placed  behind,  and  the  doup  1  standi  between  them^  pass- 
ing through  below  the  clasps  of  both  standards  in  the  same 
direction.  The  thread  of  warp  is  drawn  through  the  double 
or  bow  of  the  doup,  where  the  dot  1$  placed  in  the.  F^. 

When  both  of  the  standards  F  and  B  are  sunk,  the  doups 
are  all  kept  tight  as  iii  the  cross  shed:  when  both  are  raised, 
the  doups  are  relieved  as  in  the  open  shed.  In  aH  the  spot' 
ting  sheds,  however,  the  leaf  B  is  raised  and  F  is  suiJc;  so 
that  the  former  permits  the  spotting  waip  to  rise  in  opening 
the  spotting  sheds,  while  the  latter,  by  sinking,  keeps  all  the 
doups  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shed.  This  additmial 
standard,  F,  is  therefore  corded  so  as  to  rise  in  the  op&x 
shed^  and  to  sink  in  the  cross,  and  eadi  of  the  spotting  ones. 
It  is  iUrther  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  must  be  two 
doup  weights  resting,  occasionaUy,  on  the  long  march  of  the 
upper  doup,  one  from  the  short  march  of  each  standard. 

Although,  in  weaving  gauze  spots,  one  shot  of  the  ground 
weft  be  sufficient  to  bind  each  preceding  shot  of  spotting, 
yet  patterns  are  frequently  woven  with  two  diota  of  fine  be- 
tween them,  such  as  Nos.  19,  86,  27,  31,  38,  83,  84  and  48, 
of  Plate  9.  These  have  a  pretty  good  eflect  when  part  of 
the  spot  is  solid,  so  as  the  two  parts  may  form  a  contrast, 
but  when  the  whole  spot  is  woven  in  this  manner,  although 
it  may  save  a  little  of  the  ^tting  weft,  yet  the  pajttem  loaes 
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madi  of  thut  rielniess  of  tescCure  whicb  v  wl^od  fo  thm^ 
grounds. 

When  tlie  spotting  lenTes  of  a  gimae  laoounttng  are  nu- 
merousy  it  will  be  found  an  improv^meiit  lo  add  $>  full  badk 
leaf  for  the  upper  dovp  warp^  and  raise  it  with  each  qiotti^g 
tveadle^  wfaidi  will  make  the  op^  shed  alwaj?  dear  and 
evenly. 

AIXOVERS,  ROBES,  AND  SCARFS. 

The  nature  of  allofver  spots  has  been  fullj  e^qplained  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter,  and  their  application  to  gauze 
grounds  wiU  be  easy,  after  the  preceding  details  are  well 
understood.  Asi  some  of  the  diaper  patterns  in  chapter 
4,  however,  have  lately  been  woven,  with  advantage,  on 
gauze  grounds  for  robes  and  the  ends  of  scarfs,  it  inay  be  of 
use  to  insert  one  example  to  show  how  this  is  effected^ 

If  therefore  the  pattern  No.  55,  Chap.  4,  be  selected,  and 
put  on  design  paper,  according  to  the  instructions  there  given, 
it  will  be  found  to  suit  this  style  of  work  remarkably  well, 
as  it  affords  a  great  variety  of  figure  with  only  four  ^potting 
leaves.     The  draught  is  here  repeated  for  ease  of  reference. 
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Here  it  wiU  be  observed,  that  in  the  single  parts  of  tlie 
draught,  there  will  be  only  two  splits  of  plain  between  some 
of  the  spotted  parts,  which  spaces  are  by  far  too  small  to  ad- 
mit the  scissars  for  cutting.  The  draught  must  therefore  be 
enlarged  till  the  plains  be  sufficiently  wide  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  spaces  be  doubled,  that  is,  by  making  every  1  in  the 
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draught,  3,  every  S,  i,  erery  S,  6,  and  every  4,  9,  then  tbe 
smallest  d*  the  pl^  spaces  will  coiudst  of  four  splits,  whkh 
will  be  su£Sciently  wide  for  any  reed  below  a  10  or  1 1  hun- 
dred. Iliat  part  of  the  drau^t  from  a  to  e,  thus  enlarged, 
with  the  plan  of  cording,  will  stand  as  under;  the  ground 
leaf  being  unnecessary,  as  lUl  the  upper  doup  warp  is  drawn 
on  the  spotting  leaves. 


No.  61. 
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As  these  di^)er  patterns  are  all  adapted  to  10  by  10  de- 
sign paper,  they  must,  when  intended  for  gause,  be  reduced 
to  8  by  12,  which  is  the  paper  commonly  employed  for  the 
patterns  of  this  texture :  for  eight  splits  of  warp  ought  to 
form  a  square  with  twelve  shots  of  weft,  and  consequently  ot 
the  spotting)  when  the  cloth  is  of  a  medium  thickness.  The 
rule,  therefore,  for  this  purpose  is  very  simple ;  for  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  for  every  two  splits  on  the  origi- 
nal design,  there  must  be  three  spaces  taken  by  the  weft  on 
the  8  by  12  to  make  the  objects  square :  or,  in  the  present  ex- 
ample, as  every  space  is  to  be  doubled  by  the  warp  on  the 
8  by  12,  so  every  space  mast  be  tripled  for  the  weft,  which 
will  exactly  preserve  the  pattern. 

As  the  bottoms  and  tops  of  these  patterns,  ftum  the  great 
variety  of  the   draught,   wilt   always   appear  broken  and 


aafinistied;  tlu§  will  be  helped  1^  tfarowing  a  few  diots  of 
the  BpottiDg  weft  into  the  plain  and  cross  ifaeda ;  the  former 
beii^  opened,  in  allovers,  by  ratung  all  the  spotting  leaves. 
In  like  maimer  a  trimming  may  be  woven  by  varying  the 
order  of  treading;  and  also,  spots  for  the  body  or  filling 
tnay  be  produced  by  selecting  any  two  of  the  spotting  leaves 
lEiat  may  appear  most  suitable,  for  one  spot,  and  the  other 
two  will  produce  another  figure  to  embosom  IL 


TRArALOARS. 


It  was  formerly  obaerved,  that  the  patterns  which  have 
assumed  this  name,  were  merely  the  tweeled  ganze  turned  into 
a  bird-eye  or  lozenge  figure,  with  a  small  barleyconi  spot  in 
the  centre.  Hie  following  plan  will  theref(»e  be  si 
to  sxplun  the  nature  of  these  spots. 
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If  this  plan  be  compared  with  Fig.  8,  Plate  6,  Ae  cross- 
ing of  the  warp  between  the  back  and  front  mountings  will 
be  easily  understood.    The  leaves  1  and  2  are  for  the  spots, 
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three  shots  on  each)  aad  are  drawn  opposite  the  alternate 
points  of  the  figure,  and  embosomedi  The  leaf  3,  represents 
the  fi^iind  leaf  of  the  common  spot,  or  gauze;  and  these 
three  leaves  contain  that  half  of  the  warp  that  would  have 
been  drawn  through  the  upper  doups,  had  they  been  em- 
ployed. The  other  half  of  the  warp  is  drawn  on  the  leaves 
4^  5,  6,  7,  in  the  order  of  the  double  draught,  which  was 
explained  under  lined  work*  This  part  of  the  warp  i3  again 
drawn  through  the  doups  of  the  standards  a,  6^  t,  o,  in  the 
very  same  order:  but  the  other  half  of  the  warp  is  here 
omitted,  as  it  has  no  heddles  on  these  leaves. 

The  treadles  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  for  weaving  die 
ground,  as  described  under  tweeled  gauze,  but  the  succession 
of  treading  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  draught  on  the  front 
leaves.  The  treadle  6  is  for  one  spot,  and  6  is  the  treadle 
for  the  other  spot  that  embosoms  it.  Here  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  either  of  the  spot  leaves  is  raised  for  a 
spotting  shed,  all  the  others,  both  back  and  iront,  must  be 
sunk.  There  is  only  one  shot  of  weft,  as  in  the  common 
gauze,  between  the  shots  of  spotting. 

SPOTTED  KXTS, 

As  the  spotting  warp,  in  the  common  gauze,  is  taken 
from  that  half  which  passes  through  the  upper  doup;  so  in 
the  whip  net,  the  spotting  warp  is  taken  from  that  portion 
which  passes  through  the  upper  bead  lam;  and  therefore 
the  processes  of  mounting  and  weaving  these  two  spots  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  can  requu*e  no  &rtber  explanation. 

The  spotting  sheds  of  the  spider  and  mail  nets,  however, 
are  generally  formed  on  the  gauze  part,  though  it  be  evi-* 
dent  that  they  may  be  also  raised  from  the  whip.  Some- 
times these  nets  are  woven  in  stripes,  a  few  splitfuls  of  spider 
net,  and  a  few  of  the  whip  net  being  drawn  alternately.  In 
such  cases  the  spot  is  generally  on  the  gauze  spaces,  though 


it  would  appear,  that  by  spotdng  the  whip  parts,  the  contrait 
would  be  more  striking. 


SECT.  r.       CUT  BTBIPES. 

In  the  several  Tarieties  f^  spots  which  have  been  hitherto 
explained,  the  figures  are  all  formed  by  throwing  the  spot- 
ting weft  into  the  sheds  with  the  shutde.  In  this  species  ot 
ornament,  however,  the  figures  are  produced  by  super- 
numerary warp,  or  striping,  which  is  interwoven  with  the 
ground  at  such  intervals  as  form  the  pattern;  and  those 
parts  which  are  not  incorporated  with  the  ground,  are  after- 
wards cut  away,  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  spots. 

The  mounting  of  a  cut  stripe  consists  of  a  set  of  plun 
leaves  for  the  ground,  and  a  set  of  spotting  leaves  for  tlie 
figured  parts,  which  are  disposed  in  the  very  same  manner 
as  those  of  a  common  spot :  and  hence,  all  the  variety  of 
figures  which  are  produced  on  the  latter,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  adapted  to  flushed  stripes,  may  be  woven  on  this  prin- 
ciple. A  I^w  examples,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain this  speaie»  of  ffincy  weaving.  The  following  plan  is 
adapted  to  weave  the  flushed  stripe  pattern,  Fig.  10,  Plate  10, 
as  a  cut  stripe. 


Na  63.         Fig.  10.     PUte  10. 
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In  this  plan,  the  two  leaves  a,  e,  are  for  the  gronnd,  al- 
though, as  formerly  •noticed,  it  is  custoUary  to  employ  four 
for  this  purpose.  The  leaves  1,  2,  are  for  the  spotting  warp, 
which  is  commonly  two  threads  in  the  hcddle,  and  one  heddle- 
fill  is  taken  into  the  reed  along  with  a  splitful  of  the  ground. 

In  weaving  this  pattern^  mx  shots  of  wefl  are  thrown  in 
with  the  treadles  a  and  e ;  duriiig  which  time  the  spotting 
leaf  X^is  ra&td  and  aonk  ^termately,  ii^ik  the  leaf  1  is  con^ 
stantly  sunk;  The  leaf  2,  tfaer^re^  forms  the  first  patt  of 
the  pMtenfc  ,  Tlie  fdllowitig  six  aboia  are  thrpwn  in, with  the 
treadles  a  and  t;  and  this  produces  thetecobd  pflxtof .tlw 
pattern, .  th6  leaf  2  being .  nbw  constantly  sunk;  and  cm  this 
easy  principle  all  the  taritities  of  cut  etripe«  are  prodocied^ 
Thti  following  -plans  wili  sho^  ho*  to  dlvtsvify  thia  qfecies 
of  fan^  weavii^  .... 


^ig.  8.     Plate  9. 


Four  shots  are  thrown  in  on  the  treadles  1,  2  j  four  on  3, 
S,  &c  to  make  the  pattern  square. 


IPOTTINO. 


No.  65.  Fig.  9.     Plate  9. 


No.  66.  Tig.  16.     Plate  9. 
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No.  67.  Fig.  80.     Pktt  9. 


No.  68.  Fig.  23.     Piste  9 


No.  69.  Fig.  S8.     Plate  9. 


Na  70.  Fig.  39.    Plate  9. 
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Sometimes  the  common  spot  and  cut  stripe  are  combined ; 
and  sometimes  a  single  cord  or  heddlsful  of  the  spotting 
warp  is  introdaced  for  a  stalk  or  other  slender  Htember  of 
the  figure.  The  following,  which  forms  a  small  cross  em- 
bosomed, similar  ^  the  figure  annexed,  will  serve  fiir  an  ex- 
ample. 


SECT.  TI.      SEEDINO. 

In  this  kind  of  fancy  waving,  the  figures  are  fcHmed 
likewise  by  snpemumerary  warp,  or  rather  coarse  cording, 
made  by  twisdng  three  ends  of  single  yam  bother,  whidi  is 
partially  interwoven  with  the  ground;  but  the  patterns  are 
produced  by  rusing  these  coarse  threads  above  the  surfitce 
of  the  cloth,  into  little  naps  called  seeds,  after  the  manner  of 
counterpanes :  whidi  process  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  method  of  weaving  the  plush  velvet,  explwed  in 
page  134. 

Tbs  mountings  employed  for  weaving  seeding  patterns 
consist  o(  one  set  of  leaves  for  the  gronnd*  and  anodier  set 
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fin  tbe  seeding  warp.  The  lea?es.fiir  the  seeding,  which  in 
erery  respect  resemble  those  of  the  cut  stripe^  are»  howeTer^ 
nsnslly  placed  before  those  o£  thfi  groond^foid  so  low*  that 
the  seeding  warp  may  lie  on  the  lace  rod  when  it  i$  not 
fonning  a  shed.  It  i&  cdstomaiy  also»  tb  haTi^  two.  q>llts  oC 
tbe  gtound  between  the  seeding  cords; 

The  first  six  Figs,  in  Plate  10»  are  piLttoms  of  seeding 
qwts:  and  as  these  are  all  derignad  for  eight  leaves,  one 
draught,  which  is  of  the  diamond  form  and  inserted  below^ 
will  produce  the  whole  of  these  varieties }  tbe  plans  of  cord- 
ing being  nnniwvfwiary,  as  they  are  all  woven  with  a  machine 
liloepfqicr  spots. 


No.  7S.        Figs.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6.     Plate  10. 
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As  there  are  commonly  four  threads  or  two  splitfuls  of 
warp  between  the  seeding  cords;  so  there  are  likewise  four 
shots  of  weft  between  the  seeding  lifts;  each  of  these  cords 
and  lifta  will  therefore  be  represented  by  one  space  on  the 

design  p^ttr. 

The  method  oi  weaving  seeding  patterns  formerly,  was, 
when  the  first  seeding  shed  was  opened,  the  weaver  threw 
across  a  shuttle  to  which  a  cord,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  the  web^  was  attached.  When  this  cord  was 
struck  up  by  tbe  reed,  it  raised  th^  seeding  warp  above  the 
surface  of  the  cloth,  and  formed  it  into  naps,  as  already 
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mentioned.  When  as  many  shots  of  the  ground  were  woven 
as  were  sufficient  to  fasten  the  seeding,  the  cord  was  drawn 
out  and  thrown  into  the  following  seeding  shed.  This  pro 
cess,  is,  however,  now  superseded  by  introducing  a  number 
of  steel  wires  into  the  seeding  sheds  in  place  of  the  cords. 
These  wires  or  needles  as  they  are  called,  are  driven  into  the 
edge  of  a  shaft  like  the  needle  frame  of  a  lappet,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  inch,  and  are  bent  at  right  angles,  pointed 
and  polished,  with  the  point  of  one  passing  beyond  the  knee 
or  bend  of  the  other;  so  that  when  these  wires  are  shifted 
horizontally  into  the  seeding  shed,  no  portion  of  the  seeding 
warp,  which  is  raised,  is  allowed  to  escape^  One  side  of  the 
needle  is  a  little  flattened  at  the  point  where  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  knee  of  the  other ;  so  that  when  the  extremities 
of  these  two  needles  are  in  one  part  of  the  seeding  shed,  the 
seeds  may  not  be  raised  higher  than  the  other  parts  where 
the  wire  is  single.  When  the  requisite  number  of  shots  arc 
thrown  into  the  ground,  as  in  the  former  process,  the 
weaver  draws  the  shaft  to  the  left  side  with  his  thumb,  by 
which  the  wires  are  all  disengaged^  and  are  again  shifted  in- 
to the  next  shed. 

The  seeding  warp  is  usually  interwoven  with  the  ground 
between  the  seeds,  to  secure  it  from  being  pulled  out  by 
accident  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  running 
patterns,  such  as  the  borders  of  shawls  or  colonnades.  Spots 
or  detached  figures,  however,  are  sometimes  fastened  only 
where  they  begin  and  end.  The  process  of  weaving  the 
seeding  warp  into  the  ground  is  as  follows :  The  seeding  shed 
is  first  opened,  either  by  the  machine  or  draw-boy,  into 
which  the  weaver  introduces  the  needles.  The  seeding 
warp  is  then  sunk,  and  two  shots  of  the  ground  thrown  in ; 
the  same  seeding  warp  is  again  raised  and  a  diot  of  the 
ground  thrown  in,  then  another  shot  of  the  ground  after  it 
is  sunk,  which  make  four  shots  of  ground  before  the  warp 
be  again  raised  into  seeds. 
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When  more  than  one  seeding  leaf  are  requisite  for  any 
pattern,  it  is  evident  that  when  one  portion  of  the  seeding 
warp  is  drawn  in  to  raise  the  loops  or  seeds  on  the  cloth,  the 
remaining  part  would  be  slacker  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  its  being  omitted,  were  it  all  beamed  on  one  roll. 
It  is  costomaiy,  therefore^  to  have  a  separate  roll  for  what- 
ever quanti^  of  this  warp  is  drawn  on  each.  Thus,  in  the 
examples  gir^i  above^  as  these  spots  require  eight  spotting 
leaves,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  warp  among  eight  rolls, 
with  equal  quantities  on  eadi,  except  that  for  the  point, 
which  has  only  one  thread  for  each  spot,  while  the  others 
have  two.  Sometimes,  however,  the  seeding  warp  is  all 
beamed  on  one  roll,  and  a  small  piece  of  lead  appended  to 
each  thread,  behind  the  mounting,  to  sink  the  parts  which 
are  thus  slackened,  so  as  to  keep  them  all  equally  tight;  and 
these  sunk  parts  are  drawn  in  at  the  face  of  the  cloth  at  the 
end  of  a  piece.  This  is  now  the  common  method  in  seed^ 
ingham^ses. 

SEEDING  SHAWLS. 

On  this  principle^  shawls  have  been  woven  in  great  abun- 
dance and  variety.  The  most  common  mountings  for  these 
shawls  consist  of  sixteen  seeding  leaves  for  the  bosom,  six- 
teen for  the  side  borders,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  for 
guards ;  the  border  and  bosom  draughts  being  all  of  the  dia- 
mond allover  form.  Hence,  as  there  is  only  one  seeding 
cord  on  each  point  leaf^  and  two  on  each  of  the  others,  one 
set  of  the  pattern  will  occupy  thirty  spaces  of  the  design 
paper;  and  as  there  are  commonly  two  splitfuls  of  the 
ground  warp  allowed  for  each  space,  the  whole  will  be  equi- 
valent to  sixty  splits  of  the  reed ;  and  this  is  repeated  to 
make  up  the  intended  breadth  of  the  border.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample, were  the  border  to  stand  six  inches  broad  on  the 
doth ;  in  a  1400  reed^  we  would  find  that  the  pattern  must 

2i 
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be  3^  times  repeated,  and  9  cords  over,  which  might  be 
disposed  of  as  guards :  for  as  there  are  about  38  splits  in  an 
inch  of  a  1400  reed,  these  multiplied  by  6  inches,  give  228 
splits  for  the  breadth  of  the  border,  which  divided  by  60, 
quotes  3|  and  18  splits,  or  9  cords  over;  and  so  of  any 
other  breadth  or  number  of  leaves* 

The  patterns  best  adapted  to  these  shawls  are  such  as 
have  all  their  sides  alike,  so  that  the  figures  on  the  cross 
borders  and  those  on  the  sides  may  present  similar  parts  to 
the  centre  of  the  shawl ;  for  were  sprigs,  such  as  Figs.  1, 
2,  &c.  Plate  10,  to  be  adopted,  the  tops  of  the  sprigs  on  the 
cross  borders  would  tend  to  the  bosom  of  the  shawl,  while 
those  on  the  side  borders  would  present  tlieir  sides  to  it* 
Sometimes,  for  sake  of  variety,  a  different  pattern  from  that 
on  the  borders  is  put  on  the  comers ;  and  this  is  read  on  the 
leaves  of  the  side  borders  along  with  those  of  the  cross 
heading. 

Fig.  7,  Plate  10,  is  a  pattern  for  one  of  these  duiwls, 
adapted  to  thirty-two  leaves ;  that  is,  sixteen  for  the  border, 
and  sixteen  for  the  bosom.  It  is  here  to  be  observed,  as  in 
the  case  of  paper  spots,  that  the  weaver  has  occasion  for  no 
more  of  the  pattern  than  from  one  centre  to  another,  both 
point  leaves  included ;  but  these  patterns  are  generally  drawn 
full,  that  their  effect  may  appear  to  more  advantage  on  the 
design,  before  they  are  woven  on  the  cloth. 

As  the  centres  of  these  shawls  are  generally  filled  with 
figures,  which  seldom  require  one-half  of  the  seeding  warp 
which  is  necessary  for  the  cross  borders,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  must  be  omitted,  or  dropped  as  it  is  termed, 
during  the  time  of  weaving  the  bosoms*  In  order,  therefore^ 
to  save  the  seeding  warp  thus  omitted,  the  weaver  has  a 
square  rod  which  is  fitted  to  a  groove  in  his  slabstodc,  or 
that  cross  bar  over  which  the  cloth  passes  tp  the  receiving 
roll.  When  he  has  woven  his  cross  borders^  and  as  much 
of  tlie  bosom  as  bring  the  dropped  warp  to  tliis  groove,  he 
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raises  the  ground  and  working  part  of  the  beeding  above  the 
dropped  part,  into  which  shed  he  introduces  the  square  rod, 
and  then  presses  it  down  with  the  dropped  warp  into  the 
groove,  where  it  is  completely  secured,  after  which  he  cuts 
it  away  from  the  &ce  of  the  doth,  and  leti  it  remain  till  he 
has  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  following  cross  borders.  In  this 
case,  it  is  evident,  that  the  dropped  part  of  tlie  warp  will  re 
quire  a  separate  roU  from  that  part  which  produces  the 
centre  figures;  and  as  these  %ures  have  generally  a  consid- 
erable piece  of  the  ground  plain  between  them,  their  porticin 
of  the  warp  will  not  be  wrought  up  so  much  as  that  of  the 
side  borders,  and  consequently,  will  require  another  roll  for 
kBd£ 

8EEDINO  ROBES. 

This  is  another  purpose  to  which  seeding  has  been  very 
extensively  ^plied.  Sixteen  leaves  is  also  the  common 
mounting  for  these  patterns,  and  will  therefore  comprehend 
the  same  number  of  splits  of  the  reed  as  the  preceding  mount- 
ings. Though  limited  in  their  breadth  by  the  smallness  of 
these  mountings,  seeding  robes  vary  considerably  in  their 
depth ;  some  being  made  only  about  eight  design,  as  in  Fig. 
8,  Plate  10,  which  is  a  pattern  for  one  of  these  robes,  and 
others  fit>m  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  some  even  as  high  as 
twenty-six  designs;  the  patterns  being  nearly  as  large  on  a 
1400  ground  as  on  the  design  paper. 

Thou^  these  patterns  have  hitherto  been  considered  as 
woven  with  leaves,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  yet  most  weavers 
prefer  them  mounted  in  the  manner  of  a  harness,  having  a 
small  tail  running  over  pulleys,  and  a  simple  to  which  the 
lashes  are  attached,  as  in  the  paper  spot  They  are  usually 
woven,  also,  with  a  machine,  the  varieties  of  which  are  so 
numerous^  that  almost  every  weaver  fits  up  one  to  his  own 
mind. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


FLUSHING. 

JL HE  term  flushing  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  art  of  weaving. 
Any  quantity  of  weft  which  passes  oyer  or  under  more 
threads  of  warp  than  one,  or  extends  beyond  the  range  of 
die  plain  texture,  is  said  to  be  floated  or  flushed.  Tweels, 
lined  work,  and  all  the  varieties  of  corduroys,  See.  are,  there- 
fore, merely  the  efiect  of  flushing,  but  the  term  is  conunonly 
restricted  to  a  few  of  the  inferior  branches  of  fancy  weaving, 
which  are  explained  in  this  chapter. 

Of  flushed  patterns,  some  are  produced  by  additional  warp 
or  weft,  which  is,  in  general,  either  coarser,  or  of  a  difiSsrent 
colour  from  the  ground ;  and  others,  merely  by  floating  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  weft  above  or  below  the  warp. 

SECT.  X.      DUlfB  SEEDING,  FLUSHED  STRIPES-    CHECKS  AND 

BORDERS. 

Dumb  seeding,  or  paper  flushing,  is  a  species  of  omaF* 
ment,  in  which,  like  the  cut  stripes,  the  patterns  are  pro- 
duced, generally  on  a  plain  ground,  by  means  of  additional 
warp.  In  a  cut  stripe,  however,  those  portions  of  spotting 
or  additional  warp,  which  form  the  figures,  are  raised  and 
sunk  alternately  along  with  the  ground  sheds;  but  in 
dumb  seeding,  the  spotting  warp  is  flushed  over  three  shots 
of  the  ground,  and  is  sunk  only  at  the  fourth. 


PLUSHIMG. 
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In  some  <^  these  patterns,  there  are  two  threads  of  spot- 
ttng  warp  drawn  into  one  heddle,  and  these  are  taken  into 
the  same  interval  of  the  reed  with  a  spUtful  of  the  ground. 
In  others,  there  is  a  heddle  (or  each  spotting  thread;  in 
which  case,  a  thread  of  spotting  and  a  thread  of  the  ground 
alternately,  are  taken  through  the  heddles  and  reed ;  and 
sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four  of  these  spotting  threads 
are  drawn  together  on  one  leaC  When  there  are  two  spot- 
ting threads  in  the  heddle,  the  patterns  are  usually  cidled 
dumb  seeding;  and  when  the  warp  is  drawn  in  single 
threads,  th^  are  frequently  denominated  paper  flushes,  al- 
though it  is  difficult,  without  very  narrow  inspection,  to  dis- 
cover the  di£Ference. 

Figs.  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  10,  may  be  taken  for 
examples  iji  spots  woven  on  this  principle ;  die  draught  of 
whicfaf  for  two  threads  in  the  heddle,  is  here  annexed* 

Dumb  seed  Draught 
No.  1.    Figs.  1,  2,  8,  8cc    Plate  10. 
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In  this  example,  there  are  two  splits  of  the  flushing  warp, 
or  four  threads  of  the  ground  warp  in  each  of  the  small  mem- 
bers of  the  spot;  and  as  there  are  four  shots  of  the  ground 
thrown  in  on  each  lift,  it  follows,  that  these  qwts  will  be 
composed  of  a  nomber  of  small  square  spaces,  four  threads 
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each  way,  very  much  resembling  the  figures  on  the  design 
paper;  the  small  spaces  of  which  representing  each  four 
threads. 

Again,  it  will  appear  that  in  Fig.  1  there  are  twenty-one 
Ufts,  eighteen  of  which  are  different  from  each  other ;  and, 
consequently,  as  each  flushing  lift  requires  two  treadles,  be- 
sides  two  for  the  ground,  the  number  of  treadles  necessary 
for  this  pattern  would  be  twice  18=36,  and  the  two  ground 
treadles  would  make  38  in  all.  But  as  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  work  with  so  great  a  number  of  treadles,  the  parrot, 
or  some  other  such  machine  is  always  employed  for  this  pur^ 
pose.  The  following  plan  is  a  draught  of  these  spots  woven 
as  a  paper  flush  with  three  threads  rising  U^ther,  although 
they  are  frequently  made  with  four. 


Paper  Flush  Draught 
No.  2.     Figs.  1,  2,  &c     Plate  10. 
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When  four  threads  are  raised  together  to  form  the  spot, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  take  four  draughts  on  the  spotting 
leaves  in  place  of  three  in  the  above  example.  Sometimes 
this  species  of  flushing  is  woven  in  stripes  or  colonnades^  and 
sometimes  it  is  introduced  as  guards  to  veining  or  purle 
stripes,  which  has  a  very  good  efiect 


FLUSHED   STRIPES 

'What  are  unially  termed  flushed  stripes  fonn  tbeir  pat- 
terns, likewise,  by  additional  warp,  and,  wben  tbey  are  con- 
verted into  checks  or  diawls,  additional  weft  is  also  requisite. 
The  warp  is  flashed  above  and  below  the  ground,  alternately, 
thoi^  at  greater  internals  than  in  the  preceding  varieties. 
The  flusbii^  yarn,  in  like  manner,  is  commonly  of  a  dilTerr 
ent  cc^our  from  the  ground  or  body  of  the  web^  and  fre- 
quently silk  is  introduced  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours, 
especially  for  the  borden  of  handkercbieb.  Two  threads 
or  ends  oC  the  ftushing  warp  are  usually  drawn  into  each 
heddle  of  a  flushing  leai^  and  taken  through  the  same  inter- 
val of  the  reed  with  a  splitfbl  of  the  ground ;  though  some 
patterns  are  drawn  in  single  threads,  as  in  the  paper 
flushing. 

-  The  most  simple  patterns  of  this  kind  are  woven  with 
<nily  one  flushing  lea^  of  which  the  following  plan  is  an 
example. 

No.  S.  Fig.  9.     Plate  10. 

FLUSH  BTRIPB. 
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The  draught  of  the  ground  A,  in  this  example,  is  exactly 
be  same  as  in  other  plain  mountings,  and  the  flushing  warp 
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is  drawn  on  tbe  front  leaf  B,  one  heddlefiil,  of  two  thrcacU, 
immediately  following  each  splitful  of  tbe  ground.  The  plan 
is  also  corded,  and  the  treading  marked,  so,  that  the  flushing 
warp  is  abore  the  ground  for  six  successive  shots,  and  below 
as  many ;  one  splitful  of  warp  and  two  shots  of  weft  bong 
each  represented  by  a  space  on  the  design  p^>er. 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  &ncy  weavin;^  variety 
depends  conmderably  on  the  extent  of  the  mountings  em- 
ployed; although  the  economical  arrangement  of  the  dii^>er 
draughts  mi^t  be  here  introduced  with  great  advantage ;  of 
which  examples  will  be  given  &rther  on.  Tlie  following 
plans  will  exhibit  a  few  mare  varieties  of  flushed  stripes. 

DAMBOARD  FLUSH. 

Na4. 


Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  12. 
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In  this  exnmple  thera  are  two  threads  of  the  Qvtalung  warp 
supposed  to  be  drawn  in  each  heddle,  and  two  of  these  hed- 
dles,  one  on  each  leaf,  are  equivalent  to  a  splitful  in  the  reed. 
Sometimes,  however,  these  two  threads  are  drawn  into 
separate  heddles,  as  in  the  paper  flushing,  ^ich  girea  the 
pattern  a  richer  appearance  than  when  they  are  laid  close 
t<^ether.  The  warps,  on  these  two  flushing  leaves,  are  of 
2k 
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different  colours :  and  when  the  one  is  above,  the  other  is 
below,  as  represented  by  the  Fig.  in  the  Plate. 

Fig.  13,  is  a  diaper  pattern  of  two  divisions,  converted 
into  a  flushed  stripe,  which,  although  one  set  of  the  pattern 
occupies  26  splits,  requires  only  two  flushing  leaves.  The 
draught  on  the  flushing  leaves,  independent  of  the  ground, 
will  stand  as  under ;  but  the  draught  of  the  ground  may  be 
supplied  by  adding  the  plain  leaves,  and  marking  a  splitful 
of  warp  for  each  heddleful  of  flushing,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples.  The  cording  is  the  same  as  Nos.  4  and  5,  and 
the  treading  follows  the  same  order  as  the  draught. 
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FLUSHED  CHECKS  OR  BORDERS. 


When  the  same  figures  which  are  woven  in  stripes,  are 
to  be  formed  across  the  body  of  the  web,  as  in  checks  and  the 
borders  of'handkerchiefs,  the  draught  of  the  ground  must  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  stripe ;  but  double  the  number  of 
leaves  will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  same  pattern,  on 
account  that  both  the  back  and  fore  threads  of  a  splitful  of 
the  warp,  or,  in  other  words,  both  sides  of  the  shed  must 
be  sunk  when  the  cross  flushing  forms  the  figures  above,  or 
raised,  when  it  forms  them  below.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
raising  marks  are  placed  on  these  plans  where  the  flushing 
is  to  appear  on  the  under  side  of  the  cloth,  but  sinking  ones 
where  it  forms  the  pattern  above.  The  draught  and  cord- 
ing of  pattern  Fig.  9,  adapted  to  a  check  or  border,  will 
stand  as  under. 
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In  weaving  the  check,  or  cross  border,  a  shot  of  the 
ground  and  a  shot  of  the  flushing  are  thrown  across  alter- 
nately ;  the  other  changes  which  take  place  in  working  the 
pattern  being  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  'plan.  The 
following  examples  comprehend  such  varieties  as  usually 
occur  in  this  species  of  weaving. 
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The  treadles  a,  e,  i,  are  for  the  cross  borders,  which  are 
wrought  aiteroalely  with  the  ground,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples. 

No.  13. 
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It  may  be  of  use  to  observe,  that  in  No.  11,  there  is  a 
splitful  of  plain  between  the  spots,  which  requires  the  two 
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additional  leaves  a  and  b,  and  the  two  plain  shots  between 
the  side  spots.  In  No.  12,  there  ore  only  two  splitfiils  of 
flushing  warp  drawn  tt^ther  on  each  set  of  leaves;  but  the 
draught  may  be  enlai^;ed  at  pleasure.  No.  13,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  single  and  double  flashing  on  a  tweeied  ground. — 
The  draught  at  C,  is  for  the  body  of  the  web ;  at  B>  L 
dngle  flushing,  drawn  into  the  reed  along  wiili  the  ground-, 
at  A  A,  is  double  flushing,  which  requires  no  ground  along 
with  it.  One  half  of  the  ground  treadles  1,  S,  8,  4^  are 
wrought  over  so  long  as  the  flush  leaf  n,  b  raised,  and  m 
sunk ;  but  when  these  leaves  are  reversed,  the  other  half,  5^ 
6,  7,  8,  are  employed.  The  other  four  treadles,  a,  b,  c^ 
d,  are  for  the  cross  flushing :  a  and  b,  are  tread  alternately, 
when  throwing  across  the  doable  flushing  with  the  four  back 
leaves  raised ;  c  and  d,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
when  they  are  sunk.  The  single  flushing  is  thrown  in,  shot 
about,  with  the  ground,  as  already  directed. 

The  bottoms  or  trains  of  robes  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  flushing,  for  which  the  patterns  given  under  diaper  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  Let  Fig.  6,  Flate  4,  be  taken  for  an 
example,  the  binding  plan  of  which  is  here  inserted,  with  an- 
other showing  how  such  patterns  may  be  adapted  to  flushing. 


Fig.  6.     Plate  4, 
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In  this  example,  that  part  of  the  draught  irom  ato  e, 
only,  is  drawn  od  No.  15,  for  want  of  room.  A  and  B« 
are  the  plain,  or  ground,  treadles,  the  other  four  being 
corded  for  the  flushing.  The  succession  in  which  these 
flushing  treadles  is  wrought  over  in  weaving  the  pattern,  is 
the  very  same  as  that  of  the  draught,  and  a  shot  of  the 
ground  is  thrown  in  altematelj  with  a  shot  of  the  flushing. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  these  patterns  a  sufficiendy  bold 
appearance  on  the  cloth,  two  or  three  splits  may  be  substi- 
tnted  for  each  spUt  or  draught  in  No.  14,  and  drawn  on  No. 
15,  accordingly. 


SECT.  II-       FLUSHED  NETS,    &C. 

These  nets  are  woven  by  flushing,  at  certain  intervals,  a 
few  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  of  a  plain  ground,  which 
is  generally  a  light  fabric:  by  which  the  threads  that  lie 
contiguous  to  the  flushing  are  permitted  to  run  together 
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like  a  cord,  during  the  process  of  bleaching.  These  are 
called  flushed  nets^  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  cross 
weaving,  and  are  generally  combined  with  spotting,  lappets, 
and  other  species  of  ornamental  weaving.  The  following 
plan  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  the  common  flush  net, 
woven  along  with  a  plain  stripe. 


COHUON  NET. 

No.  16.         Fig.  16. 
Plam.  Net. 
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In  this  plan,  the  flush  or  net  leaf  is  placed  behind,  and 
the  other  four  leaves  are  merely  a  set  of  plain  heddles.  The 
dots  on  the  two  leaves,  toward  the  front,  show  where  the 
heddles  are  set  or  left  empty,  when  the  threads  are  drawn 
on  the  net  leaf.  Fig.  15,  plate  10,  shows  the  efiect  of  this 
mounting  on  design  paper.  Where  the  small  squares  are 
black  and  white  alternately,  it  is  plain  cloth;  and  when 
the  clolli  is  bleached,  the  centre  thread  stands  alon^  vtile 
the  others  run  tt^ther  hke  a  cord.  This  takes  j^oe  both 
by  the  warp  and  wef^  which  will  i^pear  by  inspecting  the 
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No.  18.     Fig.  n. 
Plain.  NeL 
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ARMENIA  NET,    DAMBOARD  AND  CHECK. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  flushing  which  forms  what  are 
sometimes  called  diced  patterns,  and  which  are  woven  either 
on  a  plain  or  tweeled  ground,  but  generally  on  a  stout  &- 
brie.  The  itiree  following  plans  are  spedmens  of  flushed 
ribs. 


No.  20.     Fig.  18. 


No.  21.     Fig.  19. 
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In  the  four  following  panerns,  a  shot  of  the  ground  and 
a  shot  of  the  flushing  are  thrown  across  alternately. 


No.  23.     Fig.  20. 
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Fig.  21. 
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No.  26. 


Fig.  23. 
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Plan  of  a  damboard  woven  in  flats;  that  is,  the  one 
square  makes  plain  cloth,  while  the  other  rises  and  sinks 
by  splitfids. 
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SECT.  III.      DUMB  FLOWERS. 

This  is  another  species  of  flushing,  in  which  the  patterns 
are  raised  upon  the  ground  by  a  mounting  similar  to  that 
of  a  paper  spot.  The  double  or  paper  spot  mounting  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  common  spot,  because  both  threads 
of  the  same  splitful  are  raised  and  sunk  together  in  the 
figured  parts,  in  order  to  throw  all  the  weft  of  the  figures  to 
one  side  of  the  cloth;  whereas  every  second  thread  only 
could  be  flushed  by  the  common  spot  mounting.  The 
spotting  sheds  of  dumb-flowers,  are  therefore  produced  by 
opening  the  plain  sheds  of  the  ground  alternately,  and  sink- 
ing the  warp  of  the  several  members  of  the  pattern  as  they 
occur,  by  which  the  weft  floats  above^  and  forms  the  pattern. 

Dumb^flowers  are  generally  woven  on  cambric  grounds; 
although  they  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  ornamenting  of 
shawls  and  gown  pieces,  the  warp  and  weft  of  which  are 
of  difierent  colours.  In  these  goods,  the  figured  parts  will 
display  the  colour  of  the  warp  on  one  side,  and  of  the  weft 
on  the  other;  and  the  ground  at  a  little  distance,  will  have 
the  appearance  of  that  shade  which  arises  by  blending  these 
two  colours  together.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  warp  were 
blue  and  the  weft  red,  the  figures  would  appear  blue  on  one 
side  and  red  on  the  other,  and  the  ground  would  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  purple :  And  so  of  other  colours. 

In  some  of  the  dumb-flower  patterns,  there  are  interven- 
ing plains  between  the  spots,  for  which  two  plain  or  ground 
leaves  are  requisite,  as  in  spotting;  and  in  others,  the 
whole  of  the  warp  is  drawn  on  the  spotting  leaves,  as  in 
allover  patterns.  The  spotting  leaves  stand  in  sets  or  pairs, 
on  which  the  warp  threads  are  drawn  as  for  plain  cloth ; 
and  any  set  or  pair  can  produce  the  texture  at  pleasure. 
Some  weavers  place  the  two  leaves  of  each  set  together,  and 
others  separate  them,  in  which  case  all  tlie  leaves  on  which 
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the  odd  threads  are  drawn,  are  placed  toward  the  back,  and 
those  contaiaiiig  the  even  Dumbers  in  the  front,  so  that 
these  divisions  raised  alternately,  will  make  plain  cloth  over 
the  whole  wet     Examples  of  each  kind  are  given  below. 


DUMB-FLOWER  BARLET-CORN  SPOT. 


Fig.  24. 


In  the  above  plan  the  leaves  marked  I  and  2  are  one  se^ 
which  work  one  row  of  spots,  and  those  marked  3  and  4, 
the  other  set,  which  work  the  bosom  row.  C  and  D  are 
pUia  leaves  which  work  the  split  of  ground  between  the  em- 
bosoming spots.  The  treadles  a  a  work  one  row  of  the  6- 
gnres,  d  d  the  other,  and  A  B  tlie  two  shots  of  plain  between 
the  rows,  agreeably  to  the  pattern  on  the  design  paper,  in 
which  each  space  represents  two  threads. 
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DIAGONAL  SPOT,   THREE  SETS. 


Fig.  25. 
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No.  30. 


CLUB  SPOT. 

Vo.  SI.  Fig.  i 


DIAMOND  SPOT. 

No.  32. 
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A  CIRCUI-AR  SPOT. 
No.  33. 
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When  the  warp  and  weft  of  a  dumb-flower  are  of  differ^ 
ent  colours,  some  portions  of  the  warp  may  be  raised  con- 
tiguous to  the  flushed  parts  of  the  weft,  with  which  it  will 
form  a  contrast.  Thus,  if  the  warp  of  the  mounting  No. 
32  were  white,  and  the  weft  black,  and  the  cording  arranged 
as  in  the  following  plan,  the  pattern  produced  would  appear 
as  represented  in  Fig.  27,  in  which  the  nine  small  squares 
would  exhibit  the  black  weft  flushed  over  the  warp,  and  the 
white  squares,  the  warp  raised  above  the  weft. 
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Fig.  27. 
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The  draught  and  treading  of  this  plan  are  the  same  as 
No.  32.  When  round  spots  or  other  figures  which  begin 
and  terminate  in  a  point  are  woven  on  dumb-flowers,  an  odd 
thread  is  usually  introduced  into  the  centre,  as  in  the  paper 
spot  mountingB.  Tlie  following  plan  is  the  draught  and 
cording  of  the  round  spot  in  Plate  »,  Fig.  1,  woven  as  a 
dumb-flower. 


Mo.  35.        Draught.         Fig.  1.     Plate  9. 
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A  and  B  plain  treadles.     C  and  D  the  plain  leaves 


Id  the  preceding  plans,  No.  28,  29,  30,  and  SI,  have  the 
two  leaves  of  each  set  placed  together,  and  in  the  otbere 
they  are  separated,  so  that  die  weaver  may  adopt  ^tlter  of 
these  methods  at  pleasure. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  of  these  and  other  draughts 
of  dumb-flowers  in  which  the  several  members  of  the  spot 
are  drawn  on  two  splits,  that  the  draughts  on  each  set  of 
leaves  may  be  increased  to  three,  four,  or  more  splitfuls,  ac- 
cording to  the  fineness  of  the  reed,  or  to  the  intended  size 
of  the  figures.  Particular  care  must  also  be  taken  in  mak- 
ing patterns  for  dumb-flowers,  that  the  flushed  parts  do  not 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  plain  or  ground,  otherwise 
the  fabric  of  tlie  cloth  would  be  enfeebled,  not  only  by  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  members,  but  also  by  giving 
the  flushing  a  range  over  too  many  threads  in  one  place. 

The  two  following  plans  are  adapted  to  coarse  fabrics 
for  towels,  8tc. 
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DARLINGTON. 
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As  the  diversity  of  the  diaper  pattern  draughts  has  been 
introduced  with  advantage  into  several  other  branches  of 
fancy  weaving ;  so  it  may  be  made  to  afford  a  veiy  extendve 
variety  in  dumb-flowers.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  sets  or  divisions 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  ground  or  plain  parts,  and  the 
smaller  to  the  flushing,  to  prevent  the  fabric  from  being  too 
much  weakened,  as  formerly  noticed.  Thus,  were  No.  2, 
Chap.  iv.  to  be  selected  for  a  dumb-flower  draught,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  patterns,  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  Plate  4,  are  to  be 
preferred  to  Fig.  9  on  this  account,  though  all  produced  by 
the  same  mounting.  The  following  plans  will  show  how 
Fig.  5  may  be  woven  as  a  dumb-flower. 
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DUHB-fXOWEK  FLAM. 

No.  39. 


The  draught  in  this  plan  is  only  that  part  of  the  original 
from  a  to  e,  to  save  room.  In  working  over  the  treadles, 
the  weaver  takes  the  treadles  1,  I,  alternately,  which  raise 
the  two  corresponding  leaves  4  and  8  for  the  flush,  while 
the  others  rise  and  sink  alternately  for  the  plain  ground— 
He  then  changes  the  treadles,  in  pairs,  in  the  same  order 
of  succession  as  the  draught,  as  in  the  other  examples  of 
diaper  patterns. 
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CHAP.  X. 
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COMPOUND  MOUNTINGS,  WITH  THEIR    DRAUGHTS 

AND  CORDINGS. 


Xt  was  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  that 
the  fundamental  branches  of  weavmg  are,  the  plain  texture^ 
tweeling,  spotting,  double  cloth,  flushing,  and  crossed  warps. 
The  principles  on  which  these  branches  are  woven,  as  far 
as  leaves  are  usually  employed,  have  been  investigated  in 
the  preceding  Chapters.  In  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions, the  reader  will  perceive  the  facility  with  which  pat- 
terns that  are  considered  peculiar  to  one  branch  of  fancy 
weaving,  may  be  adapted  to  another.  This  has  been  fully 
illustrated  in  the  application  of  diaper  patterns  to  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  double  cloth,  crapes,  spots,  &c  in  which  it 
will  be  observed,  that  this  is  effected  merely  by  substituting 
what  is  termed  one  set  of  leaves  peculiar  to  each  branchy 
for  one  leaf  of  the  binding  or  original  plan.  Thus,  in  the 
common  and  gauze  spot  mountings,  the  draught  is  the 
same  as  the  binding  plan,  as  each  spotting  leaf  may  be  con- 
sidered one  set :  but  two  leaves  are  requisite  for  one  set  of 
the  paper  spot,  crape,  flushing,  and  dumb-flowers,  respec- 
tively;  four  for  double  cloth;  while  one  set  of  tweeling  leaves 
are  substituted  for  each  leaf  of  the  binding  plan  in  diaper. 
By  keeping  this  observation  in  view,  the  manufacturer 
will  find  ample  scope  for  improving  and  diversifying  hi& 
patterns  in  any  particular  branch  of  weaving ;  for,  to  what- 
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erer  branch  his  attention  may  be  chiefly  directed*  he  can 
at  all  times  avail  himself  of  what  is  new  or  approved  of  in 
the  other  branches,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use. 

But  the  great  source  of  variety  from  which  the  cloth  ma- 
nufacture has  been  enriched,  and  which  still  continues  to 
supply  its  demands,  is  the  judicious  selection  and  combina- 
tion of  those  single  mountings  which  are  employed  in  the 
fundamental  branches  of  weaving,  and  which  remain  to 
be  exphiined  in  this  Chapter;  and  first  of 

Spaced  Draughts.  When  two  or  more  mountings  are 
requisite  for  any  proposed  pattern,  a  calculation  must  be 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  splits  of  the  reed 
that  will  be  contained  in  one  set  of  the  draught,  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  draught  is  to  be  repeated,  and  also  of  that 
portion  of  the  draught  which  is  to  be  allotted  to  each 
mounting.  When  these  have  been  determined,  they  are 
all  marked  on  their  respective  leaves  in  the  plan  of  the 
draught,  agreeably  to  the  different  kinds  of  texture  or  orna- 
ment of  which  the  pattern  is  composed ;  and  the  cording  of 
each  kind  is  marked,  if  necessary,  on  those  treadles  which 
are  to  open  the  compound  sheds. 

Tie  heddles  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  fancy  goodsy^  as  for- 
merly noticed,  are  usually  knotted  on  the  backing  in  such  a 
maimer  that  they  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  to  suit  any 
proposed  change  of  pattern.  For  the  finer  kinds  of  goods, 
however,  the  heddles  are  always  spaced  on  their  shafts;  that 
is,  the  heddles  appropriated  to  each  kind  of  texture  or  other 
ornament,  are  placed  on  their  respective  shafts  directly  op- 
posite to  those  spaces  of  the  reed  through  which  their  warp 
threads  are  to  pass,  leaving  blank  or  vacant  spaces  for  those 
parts  of  the  pattern  which  are  to  be  woven  by  the  other 
mountings. 

In  order  to  mark  these  spaces  off  on  the  shafts,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  their  respective  portions  of  the  reed,  the 
heddle-maker  takes  the  number  of  splits  in  one  set  of  the 

2k 
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pattern  from  the  reed  scale  ia  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  seU 
it  off  along  a  small  rod  made  fer  this  purpose,  as  often  as  the 
pattern  is  to  be  repeated,  which  is  commonly  specified  in 
the  weaver's  ticket  accompanying  the  chain.     This  rod  is 
roonded  on  one  side  and  flattened  on  the  other,  so  as  to 
remain  steady  in  the  frame  below  die  backing,  while  the  hed- 
dles  are  constructing,  and  pointing  out  by  the  marks  of  the 
dividers  where  they  are  to  be  knotted  on  that  cord.     Some 
attention  is  necessary,   however,  in  taking  these  divisions 
from  the  scale;  for  a  vecy  small  error,  even  though  imper- 
ceptible at  first,  will  accumulate  to  something  considerable 
when  often  repeated.     To  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind| 
it  is  better  to  mark  off.  the  whole  breadth  o£  the  heddles  on 
the  rod  at  first,  which  may  be  taken  either  from  the  reed, 
or  measured  off  from  the  scale ;  and  if  the  number  of  times 
the  draught  is  to  be  rqieated  can  be  divided  into  any  num- 
ber of  smaller  parts,   then  divide  one  of  these  parts  into 
spaces  equal  in  sixe  to  one  set  of  the  pattern;  afler  which^ 
these  spaces  will  be  easily  transferred  to  the  other  divisions 
without  any  risk  of  error.     If  the  number  of  times  that 
the  draught  is  to  be  repeated  should  not  admit  of  such  di- 
vision, one  or  more  sets  of  the  pattern  may  be  deducted, 
by  whidi  a  number  can  at  all  times  be  found  which  may  be 
divided  into  smaller  parts.     Wlien  the  divisions  for  one  set 
of  the  pattern  are  thus  marked  off,  they  must  be  again  sub- 
divided into  those  spaces  which  are  to  be  occupi^  by  the 
different  mountings ;  and  the  spaces  lor  each  leaf  are  either 
marked  on  a  separate  rod,  or  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
rod,  when  the  pattern  is  not  too  complex.     To  exemplify 
diese  Temar)c%  we  shall  take  the  draught  of  a  three  leafed 
tweel  stripe  woven  along  with  a  plain  ground. 
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l^iis  draught  will  be  found  to  contiun  ten  BpKtfuts  of 
plain,  and  six  of  tweeling  warp,  which  bdcen  together,  malce 
nxteen  splits  in  one  set  of  the  pattern,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  once  over  the  draught.  Suppose  this  web  were  to 
be  woven  in  a  1200  reed  and  yard  brood ;  and  that  two  por- 
ters or  40  splits  additional  were  allowed  to  uphold  thia 
breadth,  making  in  all  1210  splits;  then  divide  this  number 
by  16,  the  number  of  splits  in  one  set  of  the  draught,  and 
the  quotient  will  show  how  oflen  the  pattern  is  to  be  re- 
peated.    Thus, 

16)1940(77 

lis 

120 

lis 

6  sp^ts  oner. 

Kow  we  £nd  that  the  draught  is  to  be  77  times  repeatcdt 
to  make  up  the  breadtb  of  the  web)  and  8  splits  over,  to 
which  a  few  ^lits  more  may  be  added  for  aelvaget,  leas  or 
more,  as  the  manu&cturer  may  find  neoeasary. 

Were  the  heddles  of  this  mounting  to  be  spaced  it  wouhl 
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be  obvious,  that  by  taking  16  splits  from  the  scale  for  a 
1200  reed  in  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  setting  this  space  oft 
77  times  along  the  rod  above  mentioned,  the  marks  would 
show  where  each  set  of  the  draught  should  be  placed  on  the 
leaves,  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  reed.  Or,  if  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  web  were  first  marked  off  on  the  rod ; 
then,  as  the  number  77  is  composed  of  the  numbers  7  and 
1 1,  viz.  7X1 1 =77,  the  whole  breadth  may  be  divided  either 
into  7  or  11  parts,  and  each  of  these  again,  subdivided  into 
spaces  equal  to  one  set  of  the  pattern,  which  would  prevent 
any  error  which  might  take  place  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  smaller  divisions. 

Again,  by  dividing  each  of  these  small  spaces  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  6,  leaving  5  splits  at  each  side,  that  the  half 
of  a  plain  may  be  left  between  the  stripes  and  selvages,  the 
respective  positions  of  the  plain  and  tweeled  stripes  will  be 
truly  ascertained.  It  is  not  customary,  however,  to  space 
such  simple  mountings  as  this  example,  especially  for  the 
plain  parts,  as  a  full  set  of  plain  heddles  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  those  heddles  opposite  the  tweeled  parts  are 
left  empty. 

If  the  tweeled  stripes  were  made  of  coarser  warp  than  the 
plain,  with  two  threads  in  each  heddle,  and  two  heddles  to 
a  split;  then,  to  find  the  number  of  porters  or  beers  of 
each  kind  of  warp»  supposing  two  threads  to  die  split  of 
plain,  we  multiply  the  number  of  times  which  the  draught 
is  repeated,  viz.  77,  by  the  number  of  splits  in  each  plain, 
viz.  10,  and  the  product  gives  the  number  of  splits  of  plain 
or  fine  warp ;  but  to  this  the  allowance  for  selvages  must  be 
added.  Thus  77X10=770  splits,  or  38 J  porters,  ex- 
clusive of  the  selvages.  Again,  as  there  are  six  splits  in 
the  tweeled  stripe  with  four  threads,  or  two  ordinary  splits 
in  each,  it  will  be  77  X  12=924,  or  46  porters  and  4  splits 
for  the  coarse  portion  of  the  warp ;  and  so  of  any  other  of 
the  same  kind. 
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TwEELED  AND  Plain  Tbxturxs. — FoT  paUenu  of  this 
kind,  the  mountiDgs,  as  will  appear  by  the  preceding  example^ 
will  consist  of  one  set  <rf'  plain,  and  one  set  of  tweeling 
leaves,  and  the  raising  and  sinking  cords  of  the  plain  mount- 
ing are  tied  alternately  on  the  tweeling  treadles.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  all  mountings  which  have  an  odd 
number  of  tweeling  leaves,  double  the  number  of  treadles 
are  requisite,  in  order  to  make  the  plain  sheds  alternate 
without  intemiptioD.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  example, 
which  is  the  plan  of  a  three  leafed  tweel  stripe,  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  the  first  and  third  treadles  wonld  raise  the  same 
plain  leaf;  as  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  first  and  last 
treadle  of  every  odd  leafed  tweei;  consequently,  these 
treadles  cannot  follow  each  other  without  interrupting  the 
order  of  the  plain  sheds;  and,  therefore,  the  number  of 
treadles  must  be  doubled  to  maintain  this  order.  All  tweel 
stripes,  however,  which  have  an  even  number  of  tweeling 
leaves,  are  woven  with  one  set  of  tweeling  treadles,  as  the 
sheds  of  the  plain  parts  can  then  be  made  alternate  without 
any  interruption.  The  following  examples  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  these  remarks. 


No.  2. 

A  FOUR  LEAFED  BEOCLAR  TWEEL  AMD  PLAIN  STRIFE. 
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A  SATINET  TWEEL  AND  PLAIN  STRIPE, 


I  FIVE  LEAFED  REGULAR  TWEEL  AND  PLAIN  STRIPE. 
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A  FITB  LrAFED  BATIN  TWEEL  AND  PLAIN  BTRIPE. 


In  the  following  plan  of  a  four  leafed  tweel  stripe,  each 
tweeling  leaf  is  raised  twice  in  succeanon,  in  order  to  lengthen 
ont  the  flushing,  which  renders  eight  leaves  necessary  to 
raise  the  plun  leaves  altematelj''. 
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In  all  these  examples,  the  greater  portion  of  the  tweeling 
leaves  are  sunk,  and  therefore,  the  weft  will  appear  to  most 
advantage  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth  while  in  the  loom. 
This  method  is  generally  adopted  when  the  pattern  will 
permit,  as  the  weaver  finds  it  most  advantageous  to  raise 
the  smaller,  and  sink  the  greater  portion  of  leaves. 

Sometimes  the  draught  of  a  tweeled  stripe  is  made  in  the 
diamond  form,  and  the  pattern  produced  is  commonly  called 
a  dart  stripe,  or  herring  bone.  The  following  plans  aiB 
examples  of  these  stripes. 


No.  T. 
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DART  STRIPE. 


No.  9. 

BONE  STRIPE.  Fig.  S7.     Plate  1 
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In  Nos.  7  and  8,  the  tweeled  warp  is  thrown  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  cloth,  and  the  flushing  is  lengtliened  by  con- 
tinuing the  treading  on  each  pair  of  treadles,  to  six  shots. 

In  No.  If  there  are  twelve  draughts  in  the  dart  stripe, 
which,  supposing  two  threads  in  each  heddle,  and  two  hed- 
dles  to  make  a  spUtful,  would  fill  six  intervals  of  the  reed. 
But  as  the  dart  forms  a  point  at  the  sixth  draught,  where 
there  is  only  one  thread  on  that  leaf^  the  stripe  would  be 
complete  with  only  eleven  heddlefuls.  This,  however, 
would  leave  only  one  heddleful  for  the  last  split  of  the  stripe, 
which  would  have  been  taken  into  the  reed  along  with  the 
first  thread  of  the  following  plain,  if  tlie  twelfth  thread  had 
not  been  taken  into  a  heddle  on  the  fore  leaf  at  12.  Tliis 
method  of  disposing  of  the  twelfth  thread,  to  make  complete 
splitfiils  of  tweelii^  warp,  occasions  no  other  injury  to  the 
figure,  than  that  one  barb  of  the  dart  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  other.  In  No.  8,  the  odd  thread  is  introduced  at  the 
point  where  the  threads  8,  9,  10,  are  taken  through  one 
interval  of  the  reed.  Each  of  these  methods  is  occasionally 
adopted,  as  the  manufacturer  may  suppose  best  to  suit  his 
purpose.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  when  stripes 
are  wanted  broader  than  these  examples,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  the  draughts  on  each  side  of  the  point  as  often  as 
is  necessary  to  make  the  requisite  breadth. 

Bird-eye  patterns,  such  as  those  explained  in  Chapter  III. 
may  also  be  woven  in  stripes  along  with  plain  or  other  tex- 
tures.   The  following  are  examples : — 
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BIRD-EYK  ITRIPK. 
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In  these  two  draughts,  the  threads  marked  16  of  the  plam 
stripe,  are  taken  into  the  same  intervals  of  the  reed  along 
with  15,  in  their  respective  mountings. 

When  the  web  is  to  be  tweeled  across,  in  order  to  form 
checks  or  the  borders  of  handkerchiefs,  the  same  number  of 
leaves  must  be  employed  for  the  ground  that  are  requisite 
for  the  tweeled  stripe.  Thus,  to  convert  a  four  leafed 
tweel  stripe  into  a  check,  the  common  plain  mounting  of 
four  leaves,  will  produce  a  similar  tweel  across  the  web. 
But  should  the  stripe  be  woven  in  a  six  or  eight  leafed 
tweel  mounting,  the  plain  parts  must  also  be  drawn  on  six 
or  eight  leaves,  and  each  leaf  is  corded  so  as  to  rise  and 
sink  alternately  in  the  plain  parts,  but  to  produce  the  tweel 
in  the  check.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  a  stripe  with  an 
odd  number  of  tweeling  leaves  will  not  admit  of  a  similar 
tweel  for  the  crossing  or  check,  as  the  ground  leaves  must 
always  be  divided  into  equal  portions  in  weaving  the  plain 
pai'ts. 

No.  12. 

A  FOUR  LEAFED  TWEEL  CHECK. 
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Check, 


Stripe. 


In  this  example  the  tweeling  is  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
cloth ;   but  in  those  that  follow,  the  warp  of  the  tweeled 
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Stripe  and  weft  of  the  check  or  cross  border,  ^peai  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cloth  while  in  the  loom. 


roUR  LEAFED  REGULAR  TWEEL  CHECK. 
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EIGHT  LEAFED  8ATIN  TWEEL  CHECK. 
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In  Nos.  13,  ll,  and  15,  the  treadles  of  the  stripe  raise 
and  sink  tlie  plain  leaves  alternately,  and  each  treadle  nuses 
one  leaf  of  the  tweel,  leaving  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
warp  below:  but  the  check  treadles  nuse  all  the  leaves  but 
one,  both  in  the  plain  and  tweel  j  and  consequently,  the 
dieck  weft  will  also  be  thrown  to  the  under  side  of  the 
cloth,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  warp. 

From  these  examples  it  will  obviou^y  appear,  that  any 
tweel  of  an  even  number  of  leaves  may  he  converted  into 
stripes  and  checks ;  and  if  the  stripe  be  formed  into  a  dart 
or  herring  bone,  the  plain  may  be  woven  by  a  single  over 
and  over  draught,  and  converted  into  a  check  the  same  as 
the  stripe,  by  working  over  the  treadles  in  one  direction  for 
half  of  the  cross  stripe,  and  reversing  the  order  of  treadit^ 
for  the  other. 
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Birdie  patlema  may  abo  be  woven  in  chedu  after  the 
Hune  manner;  one  example  of  wbick  is  subjoined. 


No-  16. 
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Gauze,  veining,  purles,  spidering,  &c.  are  also  variously 
combined  with  several  of  the  other  branches  of  fancy  weav- 
ing, and  produce  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
patterns  in  the  silk  and  cotton  manu&ctures.  But  as  it  is 
noC  customary  to  accompany  these  compound  draughts  with 
a  plan  of  cording,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  represent- 
ing the  mountings  of  crossed  warps  on  paper,  one  example 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  this  may  be  effected. 

Fig.  11.  Plate  6,  is  the  plan  of  a  mounting  for  weaving 
plain  gauxe,  plain  texture,  and  veiuing,  in  stripes;  conse- 
quently, duree  distinct  mountings  are  requisite.  The  treadle 
marked  1  opens  the  cross  shed  of  the  vein  and  one  of  the 
riieds  of  the  plain  mounting,  but  sinks  the  whole  of  die 
plain  gauxe  warp.    Treadle  2  opens  the  cross  sheds  of 
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both  rein  and  gauze,  and  reverses  the  shed  of  the  plain 
mounting.  Treadle  3  produces  the  open  sheds  of  both 
gauze  and  vein  mountings,  and  the  same  plain  shed  as 
treadle  1 ;  and  the  treadle  4  produces  the  open  shed  of  the 
vein,  and  the  same  plain  shed  as  treadle  2,  but  sinks  the 
whole  of  the  gauze  warp.  The  order  of  working  over  the 
treadles,  therefore,  will  be  1,  2,  1;  4,  3,  4.  The  weft 
which  is  flushed  over  the  plain  gauze  is  aflterwards  cut  away, 
as  in  spotting. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  when  gauze  and  plain 
are  woven  in  alternate  stripes,  those  parts  of  the  reed  which 
are  occupied  by  the  plains  will  be  full ;  but  in  the  gauze 
spaces,  a  splitfiil  of  the  warp  passes  through  every  second 
interval  only ;  consequently,  the  set  of  reed  in  the  former, 
will,  in  general,  be  double  of  that  in  the  latter.  And  hence, 
when  additional  weft  is  thrown  in,  as  in  the  above  example, 
the  plaiA  texture  will  make  a  pretty  bold  contrast  to  the 
light  transparent  fabric  of  the  gauze. 

Other  proportions,  however,  have  been  assumed  between 
the  gauze  and  plain  grounds,  so  as  to  combine  a  finer  sett  of 
the  former  with  a  coarser  sett  of  the  latter.  Thus,  a  1200 
gauze  woven  with  an  1800  cambric  or  jaconet,  has  been 
considered  a  very  good  proportion ;  the  fine  gauze  setting 
off  the  plain  ground  to  more  advantage  than  when  it  is  only 
half  of  the  sett  of  reed.  In  webs  of  this  description,  the 
reed  must  be  spaced  to  the  pattern,  the  warp  of  both  gauze 
and  plain  being  suited  to  their  respective  fabrics:  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  weft  which  is  necessary  for  the  1200 
reed,  renders  only  one  shot  of  plain  requisite  between  the 
shots  of  gauze. 

When  cambric  and  gauze  are  woven  in  alternate  squares, 
or  checker  patterns,  two  sets  of  gauze  and  two  of  plain 
hcddles  are  necessary ;  and  when  greater  variety  is  required, 
additional  sets  of  each  must  be  added,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  fancy  weaving.     When  the  number  of  gauze 
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sets,  however,  exceed  two»  they  are,  in  general,  cnrtailed, 
by  omitting  the  upper  doup  and  standard,  in  the  nuuiner 
fonnerljr  explained. 

As  the  warp  of  ganze,  when  converted  into  plain  texture, 
produces  but  a  very  thin  or  flimsy  fabric,  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  additional  warp  as  well  as  weft  into  those  parts 
which  are  woven  plain,  which,  one  being  flushed  above,  and 
the  other  below,  the  gauze  spaces,  are  afterwards  cut  away. 
A  splitful  of  this  additional  warp  is  taken  into  the  reed  al- 
ternately with  a  splitful  of  the  gauze;  so  that  the  former,  as 
noticed  above^  is  exactly  double  the  set  of  the  latter. 

This  method  of  forming  patterns  with  gauze  and  cambric^ 
like  some  of  the  other  branches  of  fancy  weaving,  may  be 
extended  to  all  the  varieties  of  a  diaper  mounting :  for  any 
draught  of  the  latter  may  be  adapted  to  the  former,  merely 
by  substituting  cme  set  of  gauze,  and  one  of  plain  leaves,  for 
each  set  of  the  tweel,  and  varying  the  succession  of  the 
draught  and  treading  accordingly. 

It  is  not  customary,  as  was  already  observed,  for  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  annex  the  plans  of  cording  to  these  compound 
draughts;  neither  is  it  always  necessary,  particularly  in 
extensive  business,  to  rq>resent  in  the  draught  every  leaf 
which  is  requisite  in  the  mounting.  All  that  is  commonly 
required  in  the  draught  is,  to  point  out  to  the  heddle-maker, 
the  quantity  and  arrangement  of  each  kind  of  warp  in  one 
set  of  the  pattern,  with  the  number  of  times  the  pattern  is 
to  be  repeated ;  and  to  the  weaver,  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  these  several  warps  are  to  be  drawn  into  their  re- 
spective mountings ;  each  being  supposed  to  understand  his 
own  department     The  foUowing  examples  will  illustrate 

these  remarks. 
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No.  17. 


A  1200  I  TWECL  STRIPE  LAPPET. 
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Here  the  leaf  a  represents  the  plain  mounting;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  all  the  four  leaves  of  the  tweel,  to  show 
the  variety  in  the  draught.  There  are  12  splits  of  selvagfe 
on  each  side,  which  are  12  splits  of  the  reed;  but  as  there 
are  usually  a  few  splits  single,  or  dear  of  the  selvagei  which 
suppose  to  be  5,  there  will  1  neat  remain  for  the  selvage, 
which  must  be  double,  that  is,  two  threads  in  the  heddle, 
and  two  heddles  to  the  split,  so  that  7  additional  splitfuk 
of  warp  must  be  allowed  on  each  side  for  this  purpose. 

Again,  there  are  96  splits  plain  on  which  the  lappet  is 
woven,  and  12  splits  in  the  tweel  stripe,  whidi  make  108  splits 
in  one  set  of  the  pattern,  or  once  over  the  draught  This 
multiplied  by  14,  the  number  of  times  the  draught  is  re- 
peated, gives  1512  for  the  neat  warp.  To  this  must  be 
added  24  for  the  two  selvages,  together  with  14  for  the 
seven  twists  or  double  warp  on  each  side;  so  that  the  whole 
warp  in  the  web  will  be  1550  splits.  But  when  the  tweeled 
stripe  has  two  threads  in  the  heddle^  and  two  heddles  to  the 
split,  which  is  commonly  the  case,  the  striping  warp  must 
be  doubled.     Another  example  of  the  same  kind. 
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'  Here  there  are  5  splits  double  for  selvages  on  each  side, 
and  6  clear  between  the  tweel  and  selvage  on  the  left.  This 
calculated  as  in  the  preceding  example  will  pre  1370  for 
the  warp,  including  the  selvages.  It  may  be  farther  ob- 
served, that  each  mark  on  the  leaf  representing  the  plain 
mounting  denotes  one  splitfiil  of  warp,  while  those  on  the 
tweeling  leaves  are  only  single  threads. 

When  gauze,  veins,  &c.  are  introduced  into  a  pattern, 
one  leaf  will  also  represent  a  set  of  each  kind ;  and  these 
mountings  will  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  plain 
ones,  by  placing  dots  where  the  empty  intervals  of  the  reed 
occur,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 
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a  and  e  arc  the  two  sets  of  gauxe  mynnttng  for  tho  porlc,  and  i  the  aet 
for  the  plain. 


In  this  example  there  are  166  splits  of  the  reed  in  one  set 
of  the  pattern.  Now  suppose  1500  splits  of  warp,  or  rar 
ther  1500  splits  to  be  counted  of  the  reed;  then  1500  di- 
vided by  I669  gives  9  times  over  the  draught,  and  6  remain- 
ing, to  which  add  4,  makes  10  for  the  selvages.  Now  to 
ascertain  the  qusantity  of  warp  of  each  kind,  we  have  78 
for  one  stripe  of  plain,  30  for  another,  and  3  for  the  third, 
which  added  together  make  106.  These  multiplied  by  9, 
the  number  of  times  the  draught  is  repeated,  gives  954,  to 
which  add  20  for  the  two  selvages,  four  threads  being  a 
splitftd,  and  the  sum  will  be  974,  or  48  porters  and^l4 
splits,  for  the  whole  of  the  plain  warp. 

Again,  there  are  40  full  splits  of  the  purle^  20  in  each 
stripe,  which  multiplied  by  9,  gives  360  splits  or  18  porters 
of  gauze  warp,  making  in  all  66  porters  and  14  splits. 
After  the  same  manner  may  the  warp  of  the  following 
draughts  be  calculated* 
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In  patterns  of  this  kind^  the  seeding  cords  which  are 
floarked  bolder  in  the  draught  than  the  others,  are  super- 
numerary, and  are  taken  into  the  reed  along  with  a  splitfiil 
of  the  ground.  They  must  therefore  be  calculated  sepa- 
rately from  the  warps.  Thus,  there  are  6  seed  cords  in  one 
set  of.  the  pattern,  which  multiplied  by  47,  the  number  of 
times  the  draught  is  repeated,  gives  282  for  the  number  of 
cords  in  the  web.  Another  example  will  sufficiently  illus- 
taite  these  remarks. 
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When  spidering  forms  a  part  of  the  pattern,  one  leaf 
likewise  represents  that  part  of  the  draught:  but  as  this 
mounting  is  usually  placed  before  the  other  leaves,  its  re- 
presentative is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  other  va- 
rieties of  gauze,  by  placing  it  in  front,  as  in  the  following 
plan. 
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Here  the  leaf  1  represents  the  spider  mounting;  2,  8,  4, 
the  leaves  of  a  three  leafed  tweel ;  5,  a  cord  leaf;  6,  the 
plain  mounting;  and  7,  another  leaf  for  a  cord.  In  this 
pattern,  each  cord  is  taken  into  an  interval  of  the  reed  dis- 
tinct from  the  ground. 
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SECT.  I.      OF  THE  COMPONENT  PARTS,    AND  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  DRAW  LOOM. 

Hating  explained  in  the  preceding  Cliapten,  the  ele- 
mentary principleB  of  Fancy  Weaving,  exhibited  some  of 
their  most  useful  combinations,  and  illustrated  the  whole 
with  numerous  and  appropriate  examples,  it  now  remains 
to  show  how  these  principles  are  extended  beyond  the  power 
of  leaves,  by  means  of  the  draw  loom* 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  draw  loom  are  the  carriage 
and  pulley  box,  the  harness  and  hole  board,  tlie  tail,  the 
simple,  and  the  lashes.  Fig.  1,  Plate  11,  is  a  front  view 
of  the  common  draw  loom,  or  rather  an  outline  of  it,  for 
the  whole  oould  not  be  represented  on  paper  without  run* 
ning  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  frame,  A  A,  is  called 
the  carriage,  from  its  use  in  supporting  the  harness,  and  rests 
on  the  side  rails,  or  capes  of  the  loom,  which  are  seen  in 
section  at  a  a.  On  the  top  of  this  frame  is  fixed  the  pulley 
box  ty  which  contains  the  pulleys  or  whorles,  over  which 
the  tail  cords  b  b  run,  when  any  part  of  the  harness  is 
raised  to  form  a  shed.  This  box,  a  horizontal  view  of  which 
is  given  in  Fig.  9,  is  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  the  slope 
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being  made  sufficient  to  allow  the  tail-cords  by  to  sink  in 
cmening  the  sheds,  without  obstruction  fix>m  the  ftame  or 
pulleys  below. 

The  harness  is  that  part  of  the  draw  loom  which  supplies 
the  place  of  the  spotting  or  flowering  leaves ;  and,  eKdusive 
of  its  appendages,  extends  from  the  figures,  1,  2,  S,  &C  be- 
tw^n  u  and  o  in  the  carriage,  down  to  the  leads  x  Xp  and 
is  composed  of  the  following  parts :  namely,  the  neck  twines, 
which  extend  from  the  neck  at  the  figures  1, 2,  3,  &&  to  the 
knots  ate  e;  the  sleepers  which  connect  the  neck  twines  with 
the  mails  atdd;  the  mails  which  are  the  substitutes  for  the 
eyes  of  heddles  through  which  the  warp  is  drawn,  and  of 
which  a  more  distinct  view  will  be  found  in  Fig.  4 ;  the 
twines  which  connect  the  mails  and  leads,  or  weights,  Btx  ae, 
called  hangers,  and  the  leads,  which  wee  cylindrical  pieces 
of  lead  attached  to  the  harness,  to  sink  the  mails  after  thegp 
have  been  raised  to  form  the  sheds. 

C7  C  is  the  hole  board,  through  which  the  sleepers  paa% 
and  which  r^ulates  the  distance  of  die  mails  and  the  fine* 
ness  of  the  harness.  The  face  of  this  board  is  represented 
in  Fig.  3 ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  holes  for 
the  harness  twines  run  in  oblique  lines,  that  the  mails,  or 
eyes,  may  have  sufficient  room  to  stand  direetly  opposite  to 
their  respective  intervals  of  the  reed,  without  bdng  too 
much  crowded  together.  The  reed  and  hole  board,  ther&* 
fore,  must  be  of  the  same  sett,  or  fineness;  or,  should  a  hole 
board  of  a  finer  sett  than  the  reed  be  at  any  time  employed^ 
the  supernumerary  holes  must  be  left  empty  at  regular  in* 
tervals,  and  in  complete  rows,  as  in  the  method  followed  by 
weavers  in  setting  their  heddles.  It  may  be  observed,  how« 
ever,  that  although  the  setts  of  reeds  in  Scotland  be  calcn* 
lated  on  37  inches,  yet  the  setts  of  the  hole  board  are  com* 
prised  in  36 ;  so  that  in  37  inches  of  the  hole  board,  there 
will  be  the  number  of  splits  contained  in  one  inch  of  any 
given  sett,  more  than  in  the  same  breadth  of  the  reed.    Ai 
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eadi  part  or  division  into  which  the  harness  is  tied^  begins 
always  with  a  complete  row  of  the  hole  board,  this  addition 
is  made  as  an  allowance  for  any  holes  chat  may  be  left  empty 
at  the  ends  of  such  parts  as  are  not  multijdes  of  five. — 
Tha%  were  the  harness  to  be  tied  into  such  parts  as  60,  65^ 
70,  7ft,  &C.  mails,  every  part  would  exactly  fill  a  certain 
number  of  rows  in  the  hole  board,  when  there  were  five  in 
each  row;  but  in  a  tie  of  78,  (or  instance,  there  would  be 
diree  holes  left  empty  at  the  end  of  each  part ;  which  conse- 
quently would  make  the  harness  considerably  broader  than 
the  reed,  were  it  not  for  the  above  allowance.  It  may  be 
farther  remarked,  that  although  in  the  present  example  there 
are  only  five  holes  in  each  oblique  row  in  the  board,  which 
is  the  number  appropriated  to  four  thread  harnesses;  yet, 
m  split  and  fiiU  harnesses,  where  a  greater  number  of  mails 
must  necessarily  occupy  the  same  space,  the  number  of  holes 
in  each  row  is  extended  to  ten.  From  these  observations,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  two  mails,  or  eyes,  will  stand 
opposite  to  one  split  of  the  reed  in  a  fiiU  harness ;  one  in  a 
split  harness;  and  in  a  four  thread  harness,  one  mail  will 
occupy  the  space  of  two  splits. 

The  tail  hwb,  extends  firom  the  knots  at  the  neck  to  the 
tail  stick  ^,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  roof  or 
ceiling  of  the  shop.  From  the  tail  at  w  descends  the  sim- 
ple cords  y^  or  as  they  are  termed  collectively,  the  simple 
or  symbolt,  down  to  the  floor  at  z,  where  they  are  fastened 
by  another  stick  similar  to  that  of  the  tail.  It  is  on  this 
part  of  the  draw  loom  that  the  pattern  is  read  fi*om  the  de- 
sign. The  twines  at  ij  are  termed  the  lashes,  or  le&shes, 
and  are  necessary  for  separating  the  simples  of  any  shed 
which  is  to  be  opened  fi*om  those  that  remain  stationary: — 
ft  n  are  the  heads  to  which  the  lashes  are  attached,  and 
which  are  made  with  a  noose  to  run  on  the  gut-cord  i,  at 
pleasure.  The  gut-cord  commonly  extends  from  the  roof  of 
the  shop  to  the  floor,  parallel  to  the  simple:  k  k  are  the  bridles, 
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which  bemg  connected  to  the  lashes^  at  equal  distancesy 
draw  them  down  in  succession,  as  they  are  wanted  by  the 
draw-boy. 

The  number  of  mails  necessary  to  produce  one  set  of  a 
pattern,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  leaf  mountings,  once  over  the 
draught,  make  what  is  denominated  a  part,  or  the  tye  of  the 
harness :  and,  as  every  mail  in  one  part  must  rise  indepen- 
dently of  the  others,  each  must  have  its  respective  cord,  both 
in  the  tail  and  simple ;  so  that  the  greater  the  range  of  the 
pattern,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  simple  cords. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  were  a  harness  to  be  tied  in  one 
part  only,  there  would  be  a  tail  and  simple  cord  for  each 
mail  in  tlie  breadth  of  the  web.  But  as  patterns  of  this 
extent  are  not  very  common,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  har- 
ness into  such  a  number  of  parts  as  may  be  most  suitable  to 
that  species  of  goods  on  which  it  is  to  be  employed ;  and 
these  parts  are  repeated,  to  make  up  the  full  breadth  of  the 
web.  By  this  means,  the  number  of  tail  and  simple  cords, 
together  with  the  pullies,  will  be  diminished,  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  parts  in  a  given  harness  are  increased.  It 
is  also  obvious,  that  as  each  simple  cord  is  connected,  by 
means  of  its  tail  cord,  to  a  corresponding  mail  in  each  part, 
the  pattern  which  is  produced  will  be  merely  the  same 
group  of  figures  repeated  as  often  as  there  are  parts  in  the 
harness. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

When  a  harness  is  to  be  mounted,  or  built,  as  some 
term  it,  a  frame  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  6,  must  be 
procured,  and  the  two  upright  sides  A  A,  called  stand- 
ards, are  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  loom,  one  on  each 
side,  and  in  the  very  same  position  between  the  cloth  and 
warp  rolls,  which  the  harness  is  afterwards  to  occupy.  The 
cross  bar  of  wood,  or  slabstock  a  a,  slides  up  and  down 
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in  grooTes  cat  in  these  side  pieces  or  standards,  and  may  be 
fixed  with  small  bolts  at  any  given  height,  to  suit  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mails  after  the  harness  is  tied.  In  the  upper 
edge  of  the  slabstock,  which  is  somewhat  rounded,  is  a 
groove,  into  which  the  under  ends  of  the  mails  are  inserted 
during  the  process  of  mounting  the  harness. 

The  firame  or  standards  being  thus  adjusted,  the  operator 
proceeds  to  hang  the  leads,  or  connect  them  to  their  re* 
spective  mails.  This  is  e£Eected  by  taking  one  end  of  the 
harness  twine,  cut  of  the  proper  length,  through  the  un- 
der hole  of  the  mail,  and  again  through  the  hole  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  lead;  after  which  both  ends  of  the  twine 
are  stretched  down  below  the  slabstock,  one  on  each  side, 
where  they  are  knotted,  and  the  knot  slipped  down  to  the 
top  of  the  lead,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  warp  when  the  sheds 
are  opened;  the  distance  between  the  mail  and  the  lead  be- 
ing about  nine  inches.  A  more  durable  method  of  hanging 
the  leads,  however,  is  to  take  both  ends  of  the  twine 
through  the  hole  of  the  lead,  and  then  turning  them  both 
backward,  one  on  each  side,  to  knot  them  together.  These 
twines  or  hangers  are  made  of  flaxen  yarn,  from  three  to 
five  ends  laid  together  and  well  twisted,  but  the  number  of 
ends  depends  much  on  the  weaver's  choice.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  twine  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of  hed- 
dles,  mentioned  in  pages  2  and  8. 

The  harness  leads  are  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  sheet 
lead  into  long  square  slips,  and  afterwards  drawing  them 
through  circular  holes,  of  different  diameters,  in  a  steel 
plate,  till  reduced  to  the  requisite  size,  afler  the  manner  of 
drawing  other  metallic  wires.  They  are  afterwards  cut  of 
tlie  proper  lengths;  and  the  weight  suitable  for  any  harness 
is  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  pieces  in  a  pound. 
Thus,  for  the  borders  of  shawls,  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  leads  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
those  for  tlie  bosom  or  filling,  from  eight  to  ten.     The 
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weight  of  leads  for  a  four  thread  harness  will  be  about  four- 
teen in  the  pound  for  the  borders,  if  intended  for  shawls, 
and  from  forty-five  to  fifrjr-fire  for  the  bosoms,  according 
to  the  number  of  parts  into  whidi  the  harness  is  tied;  for 
the  greater  the  number  of  parts,   the  more  leads  will  be 
attached  to  each  snnple  cord,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
proportionally  lighter,  and   the  contrary.     The  leads  for 
the  borders  of  a  two  duread,  or  split  harness  shawl,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  four  thready  provided  the  borders  are 
not  gathered  ;  but  for  gathered  benders,  which  doubles  the 
number  of  leads  attached  to  each  simple  cord,  they  are  from 
twen^  to  twenty-five  in  the  pound,  and  of  the  same  length 
as  the  fourteen.     The  bosom  or  body  leads  are  firom  fifty  to 
sixty  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  number  of  parts  in  a 
given  breadth  of  the  harness,   and   the  number  of  lashes 
requisite  for  the  pattern;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
lashes  there  are  on  the  ample,  the  greater  will  be  the  fric- 
tion on  the  simple  cords  in   passing  tiffough  them;   and 
consequently  the  heavier  must  the  leads  be  to  sink  tlie 
mails  after  being  raised.     FuU  harnesses,  in  general  require 
leads  fix)m  eighty  to  a  hundred  in  the  pound,  for  the  bodies 
of  shawls;  but  if  the  parts  into  which  they  are  tied  be  nu- 
merous, the  leads  are  sometimes  used  as  hght  as  a  hundred 
and  ten.     The  border  leads  of  full  harness  shawls  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  split  Jiarness. 

When  the  leads  are  all  hung,  and  the  imder  ends  of  the 
mails  inserted  in  the  groove  of  the  slabstock,  a  piece  of  strong 
wire  flatt^ied  by  passing  it  between  a  reedmaker's  rollers,  is 
run  through  their  eyes,  by  means  of  which  they  are  all  kept 
at  the  same  uniform  height.  The  wire  is  then  tied  firmly 
to  the  slabstock  with  pieces  of  foot  twine,  at  such  distances 
as  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wire  fi^m  bending,  or  allow- 
ing any  portion  of  the  mails  to  rise  higher  than  the  others 
while  tying  the  neck ;  all  of  which  jHrocess  will  be  apparent, 
by  referring  to  Fig.  6. 
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When  eyes  are  to  be  foemed  in  the  hamesB  instead  of 
mails,  the  wire  above-mentioned  is  used  in  the  round  state. 
These  eyes  are  cast  on  the  round  wire  after  the  leads  are 
hung,  by  taking  that  pari  of  the  twine  called  the  sleepcir, 
throu|^  the  upper  bow  or  loop  of  the  hanger;  then  taking 
one  end  on  each  side  of  the  wire,  and  casting  two  knots,  after 
the  manner  of  making  eyed  heddles.  As  k  would  be  difficult, 
however^  to  extricate  the  wire  out  of  so  many  knots,  all  pretty 
tightly  tied,  a  small  slip  of  wood  is  placed  cm  the  top  of 
the  wire  where  the  knots  are  tied,  and  drawn  out  gradually 
as  the  operator  proceeds,  leaving  the  wire  only  in  the  eyes 
at  the  end  of  the  process.  This  gives  relief  to  the  wire,  and 
allows  the  eyes  to  be  shifted  with  ease  to  their  respective 
friaces  in  the  hole  board. 

When  the  deepers  are  thus  attached,  either  by  forming 
eyes,  or  taken  through  the  upper  holes  of  their  respective 
mails,  they  are  divided  into  the  parts  or  portions  in  whidi 
the  harness  is  to  be  tied;  the  number  of  which,  and  mails 
in  each,  having  been  previously  ascertained.  The  holes  in 
the  hole  board  are  then  counted  off  for  each  part,  commen- 
cing with  the  hole  nearest  the  right  hand  selvage,  which,  if 
a  ri^t  hand  harness,  will  be  in  the  front  as  at  a,  but  in  the 
backmost  row  on  the  board,  if  a  left  hand  harness.  Chang- 
ing the  position  of  this  hole  from  the  front  to  the  back  rotr, 
is  effected  merely  by  turning  up  the  other  face  of  the  hole 
board.  Then  if  the  part  be  composed  of  any  number  of 
fives,  as  50,  56|  60,  8(c  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.  ci  the 
oblique  rows  are  set  off  for  each  part,  respectively;  but  if 
the  part  is  not  divisible  by  five,  as  for  example,  64,  then 
there  must  be  thirteen  oblique  rows  appropriated  to  each 
part,  which  will  leave  one  hole  empty  at  the  end  of  eadi, 
as  was  formerly  observed.  The  sleepers  are  now  taken  up 
double,  through  their  respective  holes  in  the  board,  in  the 
same  succession  as  an  over  and  over  draught,  each  part,  ai 
already  noticed,  beginning  with  a  complete  row. 
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The  hole  board  is  next  fixed  very  firmly  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  loom,  exactly  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  is  after- 
wards to  stand,  and  at  the  height  of  about  seven  inches 
above  the  mails.  The  sleepers,  which  are  made  of  the  same 
twine  as  the  hangers,  are  in  length,  firom  the  malls  to  the 
knots  above  the  hole  board,  about  fifteen  inches.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  harness  in  the  loom  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Thus,  for  example,  a  pressure  harness  must  stand 
farther  than  a  full  harness  from  the  slabstock,  which  is  that 
wooden  bar  over  which  the  doth  passes  to  the  receiving  roll. 
The  common  distance  of  a  pressure  harness  from  the  slab- 
stock,  is  about  twen^-two  inches;  of  a  full  harness,  dlghteen; 
and  of  a  seeding  harness,  which,  in  general,  is  placed  before 
the  ground  leaves,  about  twelve.  The  height  of  the  mails  in 
a  full  harness  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  level 
of  the  slabstock;  in  the  split  and  four  thread  harnesses,  the 
mails  should  stand  about  an  inch,  or  inch  and  quarter  below 
this  level ;  and  to  these  respective  heights  the  hole  board 
must  be  accurately  adjusted. 

The  mails  being  now  divided  into  paifts,  the  sleepers  of 
the  first  part  are  laid  over  the  edge  of  the  hole  board  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  the  second  on  the  other ;  and  so  on, 
alternately,  that  each  part  may  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
others.  Then  the  twine  or  sleeper  attached  to  each  mail, 
being  now  double,  is  knotted  to  its  respective  neck  twine, 
which  must  be  cut  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach  from  these 
knots  to  the  ends  of  the  tail  cords  at  the  neck.'  This  pro- 
cess is  denominated  beeting  the  harness.  These  neck  twines 
are  made  of  three  ends  of  flax  yam,  well  twisted,  and  weigh 
firom  two  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  ounces  per  hank  of 
four  cuts :  the  coarse  twine  being  employed  for  those  har- 
nesses which  are  divided  into  the  fewest  parts.  These  neck 
twines,  however,  will  vary  in  length,  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  harness.     For  example,  for  a  harness  fifty-four  inches 
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^de,  the  neck  twines  may  be  about  from  four,  to  four  feet 
six  inches  long. 

In  the  process  of  beeting  the  bamessy  the  snitch  knot 
used  on  the  treadle  cords  is  sometimes  employed,  to  enable 
the  weaver  to  temper  any  of  the  twines  that  may  have  been 
slacker  or  tighter  tied  than  the  others;  and  this  is  ^ected, 
when  the  neck  twines  are  single,  which  is  commonly  the 
case  for  light  fabrics,  by  casting  a  loop  knot  on  one  end,  and 
forming  it  into  a  snitch,  through  which  the  two  ends  of  the 
sleeper  are  taken,  and  knotted  in  the  usual  way  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping.  In  some  harnesses,  however,  which 
are  intended  for  stouter  fabrics,  the  neck  twines  are  taken 
double;  in  which  case,  the  two  ends  of  the  sleeper  are  tied 
together,  and  formed  into  a  snitch,  through  which  the  two 
ends  of  the  neck  twine  are  taken,  and  afterwards  knotted. 

Before  the  operator  can  proceed  farther,  the  tail  must  be 
warped;  which  is  effected  by  winding  the  twine  of  which  it 
is  composed  round  two  nails  or  pins  fixed  in  the  wall  or 
other  convenient  place,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  tail,  and  which  is  commonly  about 
fourteen  feet;  though  some  tails  are  now  made  as  short  as 
twelve.  This  part  of  the  draw  loom  is  made  of  what  b 
termed  by  the  spinners  of  this  article,  unlaid  twine,  a  qua^ 
lity  which  prevents  it  from  untwisting  afler  it  is  tied  to  the 
neck  twines  of  the  harness.  It  is  commonly  made  of  yam 
spun  from  Dutch  flax,  three  ends  or  plies  well  twisted,  and 
reeled  into  hanks  containing  144  feet;  from  19  to  22  of 
these  hanks  weighing  a  pound.  Each  hank,  therefore,  will 
produce  ten  tail  cords,  fourteen  feet  long,  or  twelve  of 
twelve  feet 

When  the  requisite  number  of  tail  cords,  which  must  al* 
ways  be  equal  to  the  number  of  mails  that  are  to  rise  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  are  thus  laid  together,  a  lease  is 
formed  at  one  end,  and  the  loops  cut  at  the  other.  At  the 
lease  end,  the  loops  are  separated  into  small  parcels,  com- 
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monly  five  in  each^  and  fomed  into  snitches,  by  which  they 
are  fastened  at  equal  distances,  round  the  tail  stick,  so  that 
they  may  stand  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  taiL  This 
piece  of  wood  or  tail  stick  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
shop,  as  represented  at  g^  Fig,  1.  The  other  ends  of  the 
tail  cords  are  taken  through  the  pulley  boX|  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  a  small  hook,  in  the  following  orders  that  i^  supposing 
the  tail  cords  to  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4^  &c.  iix>m  the  back 
of  the  tail  as  they  occur  in  the  lease,  and  the  pulleys  in  the 
box,  Fig.  2,  likewise  to  be  nmnbered  1,  2,  .3,  4,  &c.  firom 
the  bottom  of  the  backmost  row  at  a  to  the  top  at  h;  then, 
the  first  ten  cords  will  pass  over  the  pulleys  firom  1  to  10^ 
respectively ;  the  second  ten  cords,  over  the  pulleys  firom  11 
to  20;  the  third  ten,  over  21  to  30;  and  so  on^  always 
commencing  each  row  of  pulleys  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
box  a.  All  these  arrangements  being  made,  and  a  wooden 
firame,  called  mounters  or  justers,  such  as  that  employed  in 
moimting  leaves  with  coupers,  is  fixed  to  the  cape  of  the  loom 
and  over  the  tail  at  u^,  to  keep  the  cords  equally  tight  and 
at  the  proper  angle,  the  harness  is  ready  for  tying. 

In  the  plan  of  a  harness,  Fig,  1»  it  will  be  observed,  that 
there  are  ten  mails  numbered  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  board* 
which  is  repeated  four  times ;  indicating  that  the  harness  is 
tied  in  four  parts  of  ten  mails  each,  which  supposes  only  one 
row  of  holes  in  the  hole  board.  But  as  there  are  five  such 
holes  in  the  board,  Fig.  3,  though,  to  save  room  in  the  Plate^ 
there  are  only  sixteen  oblique  rows,  the  harness  may  be  cal- 
culated upon  fifty  mails  for  each  part,  which,  though  still  on 
a  very  limited  scale,  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  draw  loom  is  mounted.  Then  either  one 
or  more  assistants,  as  the  extent  of  the  harness  may  require, 
are  stationed  at  the  side  of  the  hole  board,  to  take  up  the 
harness  twines  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur^  and  hand 
them  up  to  the  person  who  ties  the  neck.  In  this  example^ 
the  right  hand  twine  of  each  part  is  selected  and  given  to 
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the  opentor,  who  ties  all  these  four  twines  to  the  tail  cordy 
numbered  1,  or  that  whidi  passes  aver  the  first  pulley  in 
the  box^  as  already  mentioned*  By  the  time  this  is  tied^ 
the  leoond  twine  of  each  part  in  succession  is  ready  to  be 
handed  up,  which  the  opefator  ties  to  the  seewd  fail  oord, 
marked  S;  and  so  on  with  the  othexs»  till  the  fifty  be  tied* 
which  in  tfab  example  occupy  one  half  of  the  bpz*  It 
most  still  be  lemembered,  howcTer,  that  when  the  first  ten 
tul  cords  are  tiedj  which  completes  the  firs(  row  of  pulleys, 
the  operator  must  conunence  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
as  at  firsL 

Tlie  knot  bene  en^doyed  is  formed  by  taldog  the  ends  of 
the  fimr  neck  twines  in  one  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  tail 
cord  in  the  other;  then  laying  the  former  orer  the  lattert 
the  operator  takes  the  turn  of  a  knot  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail  cord,  or  that  pmt  immediately  above  the  figures  in 
the  drawing)  with  the  part  which  he  holds  in  his  hand»  then 
another  knot  round  the  same  with  the  ends  of  the  neck 

twines. 

The  principal  cart^  to  be  taken  in  tying  the  neck  is^  that 
the  twines  from  the  difierent  parts  be  equally  tight,  and 
that  the  knots  be  all  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  sufficiently 
far  below  the  pulleys  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact 
when  any  part  of  the  harness  is  raised.  To  assist  the  ope- 
rator in  this,  he  places  a  rule  or  scale  along  the  inside  of 
the  carriage  in  the  position  v  o^  in  a  line  with  one  edge  of 
which  he  ties  his  knots,  and  this  scale  he  shifts  forward  as 
each  row  of  cords  is  tied.  On  the  same  scale  are  marked  the 
distances  at  which  the  ends  of  the  tail  cords  should  descend 
vertically,  so  that  the  harness  may  hang  perfecdy  plumb  in 
the  loom  after  it  is  completed.  Before  the  tying  com- 
mences^ however,  a  lead  is  suspended  by  a  piece  of  twine 
Srovk  the  centre  of  the  pulley  box  e,  to  which  the  centre  of 
the  harness  is  accurately  adjusted:  or  which  is  more  ac* 
curate,  two  leads  are  suspended,  one  over  the  fifth,  and  tlie 
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Other  over  the  sixth  pulley  at  the  centre  of  the  hox,  count- 
ing from  the  bottom,  and  half  the  distance  between  these 
will  be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  hole  board. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  is  to  warp  and  apply  the 
simple,  which  is  prepared  in  every  respect  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  tail,  though  only  about  six  feet  ten  inches,  or 
seven  feet  long,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  shop.  It  has  also  a  lease  formed  at  its  lower  end,  for 
the  convenience  of  selecting  the  cords  when  required.  This 
lease  however  is  merely  temporary,  being  retained  no  longer 
than  while  die  simple  is  tying  to  the  tail,  from  which  it  can 
at  any  time  be  recovered  when  it  again  becomes  necessaiy. 
The  operator  now  ties  each  cord  of  the  simple  to  its  corres- 
ponding tail  cord  at  w,  each  of  the  cords  being  readily 
found  in  succession  from  its  respective  place  in  the  lease. 
In  order  however,  that  the  knots  of  the  simple  may  not  be 
too  much  crowded  on  the  tail,  the  simple  cords  are  usually 
tied  in  two,  three  or  more  rows,  according  to  the  number 
of  cords  which  it  contains,  as  represented  in  the  Fig. 

The  simple  is  made  of  what  is  termed  laid  twine,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  tail,  and  weighs  from  twenty 
to  twenty-seven  hanks  in  the  pound;  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  the  same  as  the  tail  twine  formerly  described, 
consequently,  one  hank  will  produce  twenty  simple  cords, 
seven  feet  long. 

The  lashes  t  i,  are  formed  by  taking  the  lash  twine  round 
certain  portions  of  the  simple  cords,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
pattern  on  design  paper,  to  be  explained  in  the  next  section, 
and  which,  as  formerly  noticed,  serve  to  select  the  simple 
cords  of  each  particular  shed.  Each  turn  of  the  lash  twine 
round  any  part  of  the  simple  is  called  a  tack,  and  the  whole 
number  of  tacks  requisite  for  one  shed  constitute  a  lash. 

Lash  twine  is  now  commonly  made  of  cotton  yam,  about 
No.  48  water  twist,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  ends  or  plies 
laid  together  and  moderately  twisted ;  for  too  much  twist 
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mn$eB  the  twine  to  curl  on  the  shnploy  and  obstruct  tbe 
draw-boy's  progress.  The  twine  composed  of  the  greater 
number  of  ends  is  chiefly  employed  for  stout  fabrics,  or 
where  only  few  lashes  are  requisite  for  the  pattern;  but  the 
more  lashes  that  are  on  the  simple,  the  finer  kind  of  twine 
is  applied,  to  occupy  less  space,  and  aflbrd  the  draw-boy 
sufficient  room  to  work.  The  length  of  the  lashes,  ex- 
clusiYe  of  the  heads,  is  commonly  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  simple ;  for  were 
short  lashes,  for  example,  to  be  employed  on  a  broad 
simple,  the  simple  cords  on  each  side  would  be  drawn  into 
an  oblique  position  by  the  draw*boy's  hand,  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  act  along  with  those  in  the  centre^  and 
consequently  form  a  very  irregular  shed. 

The  heads  fi  ji,  are  small  pieces  of  twine,  which,  as  for- 
merly observed,  connect  the  lashes  and  the  gut  cord,  on 
which  they  are  made  to  slide  up  or  down  at  pleasure,  each 
lash  havipg  its  respective  head.  These  heads  are  made  of 
foot  twine  when  only  few  lashes  are  necessary,  but  of  snitch 
twine  when  they  are  more  numerous.  The  length  of  twine  re- 
quisite for  each  head  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches ;  and  when 
the  two  ends  are  laid  together  and  knotted,  the  length  in  the 
double  state,  will  be  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches. 
The  head  is  taken  through  a  snitch  formed  by  the  loops  of 
the  lash,  and  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  knot  on  the 
end.  On  the  loop  end  is  formed  a  noose  which  runs  on  the 
gut  cord. 

The  bridles  k  A,  which  are  tied  to  the  heads,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  drawing  the  lashes  down  or  up  in  regular  succession, 
are  made  of  snitch  twine,  and  are  generally  from  nine  to 
thirteen  inches  between  the  heads;  the  longer  ones  being 
necessary  when  the  draw  employs  what  is  termed  a  dog* 

The  gut  cord  4  which  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  shop,  or  at  least  to  the  height  of  the  tail,  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  three,  four,  five  or  more  smaller  cortli^ 
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laid  u^ther  without  any  twist  Those  made  6f  cotton  are 
preferred  to  such  as  are  made  from  flax  or  hemp»  on  ac- 
count of  its  softness,  and  having  less  tendency  to  cut  the 
heads  of  the  lashes. 

For  the  smaller  sized  patterns^  which  require  only  a  Few 
lashesi  one  gut  cord  is  fully  sufficient;  but  when  the  lashes 
become  more  numerous,  it  is  customary  to  have  two,  and 
the  heads  are  attached  to  them  alternately,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  8.     Moreover,  all  covered  work  requires  additional  gut 
cords,  one  .for  each  cover  or  colour.     When  four  or  more 
gut  cords  would  be  necessary,  however,  it  is  now  common  to 
employ  only  two,  and  to  put  on  the  lashes  with  cross  bridles. 
These  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  9,  in 
which  w  and  x  are  two  gut  cords,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
eleven  to  thirteen  inches  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
number  of  covers  or  variety  of  colours  in  the  pattern.    The 
cross  bridles  extend  horizontally  from  a  to  ^  or  from  dto(s 
between  the  two  gut  cords,  on  which  they  can  be  shifted  up 
and  down  by  the  draw-boy  at  pleasure.     They  are  made  of 
foot  twine,  two  ends  laid  together,  and  a  knot  tied  for  fixing 
the  head  of  each  colouring  lash  at  the  distance  of  one  inch 
from  each  other;  those  at  the  end  being  about  two  inches 
from  their  respective  gut  cords,  as  represented  by  the  Figs. 
1,  a,  8,  4,  5.     Thus,  if  the  lash  at  1  were  for  green,  at  2 
for  dark  Uue,  at  S  for  red,  at  4  for  yellow,  and  at  5  for 
light  blue ;  then,  when  the  draw-boy  takes  down  the  cross 
bridle  d  o,  on  which  there  are  lashes  for  all  the  five  colours, 
and  which  he  draws  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  lash 
1  for  the  green,  then  2  for  the  dark  blue,  3  for  the  red,  4 
for  the  yellow,  and  6  for  the  light  blue^  he  then  shifts  down 
this  cross  bridle,  and  replaces  it  with  the  one  marked  a  e; 
but  on  diis  the  lash  4  for  the  yellow  is  wanting,  so  that  he 
has  only  the  lashes  1,  2,  3  and  5  to  draw  in  succession  on 
this  bridle,  for  the  green,  dark  blue,  red,  and  light  blue, 
i^CKjiectively. 
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By  referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  obsenred^  that  as 
the  harness  twines  incline  from  the  hole  board  to  the  neck 
in  very  different  angles,  those  towards  the  selvages,  especially 
of  broad  harnesses,  being  much  more  oblique  than  those 
near  the  centre,  it  will  follow  that,  when  any  portion  of  the 
simple  cords  is  drawn  down  to  form  a  shed,  all  the  mails 
cannot  rise  to  the  same  elevatton ;  and  therefore  the  sheds 
thus  formed,  will  be  not  only  very  irregular,  but  in  many 
cases  wholly  impervious  to  the  shuttle.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  two  wooden  roUers  are  placed  in  each  space 
between  the  rows  of  tail  cords  at  the  neck,  or  at  the  knots, 
1,  2,  3,  &C.  one  on  each  side  of  a  row,  and  the  ends  of 
these  rollers  turn  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  fixed  on  each 
side  of  the  carriage  at  tt  o.  By  this  means  all  the  harness 
twines,  however  oblique,  will  rise  vertically  between  the  rol- 
lers; and  consequently  all  the  mails  will  be  raised  to  the 
same  uniform  height  in  opening  the  sheds. 

When  the  harness  and  all  its  appendages  are  completed, 
it  IS  disengaged  from  the  frame  or  standards,  in  which  it 
was  built,  the  fitune  of  wood  or  justers,  which  was  fixed 
above  the  tail  at  w  removed,  the  wire  drawn  out  of  the 
mails,  and  the  slabstock  taken  out  of  the  hangers.  But  in 
order  to  preserve  the  progressive  order  of  the  mails  for  draw- 
ing in  the  warp,  a  shaft  or  rod  must  be  introduced  into  the 
place  of  the  slabstock  before  it  is  taken  out,  by  which  means 
the  mails  will  come  to  the  weaver's  hand  in  regular  succes- 
sion, as  he  has  occasion  for  them  in  entering  his  warp,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  hole  board.  The 
harness  should  now  retain  the  very  same  position  which  it 
occupied  while  fixed  in  the  frame,  both  with  respect  to  the 
height  of  the  mails  and  their  distance  from  the  yam  roll 
and  slabstock. 

The  process  of  drawing  the  warp  through  a  harness,  dif- 
fers very  little  firom  that  formerly  explained  under  tweeling. 
After  the  warp  is  taken  through  the  harness,  however,  a 
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new  lease  must  be  forced  through  the  eyes,  or  mails,  from 
the  rods  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  again  through 
the  ground  leaves. 

When  the  tail  of  a  harness  extends  across  the  shop  on 
the  weaver's  right  hand  while  on  his  seat,  as  in  the  example 
Fig.  1,  it  is  termed  a  right-hand  harness :  but  were  the  situ- 
ation of  the  loom  to  require  it  to  be  tied  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shop,  it  would  then  be  denominated  a  left-hand 
harness ;  but  all  the  tail  and  simple  cords  would  retain  their 
relative  positions  and  connexions,  only  what  is  here  the  top 
of  the  puUey-box  would  become  the  bottom,  and  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  simple,  in  the  present  case,  would  become 
the  left.  This  distinction  must  be  particularly  attended  to 
in  reading  the  patterns  on  the  simple,  which  will  be  further 
explained  under  that  head. 

It  may  be  again  observed,  that  in  Fig.  1  the  tying  of 
the  harness  commenced  at  one  side,  or  at  the  figure  1  in  the 
hole  board  in  each  part,  and  continued  in  r^ular  succession 
till  finished.  This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  harness^ 
though  other  varieties  are  occasionally  adopted.  Had,  for 
example,  the  mails  numbered  1  in  the  two  parts  on  the 
right,  and  those  numbered  10  in  the  two  parts  on  the  left, 
been  tied  to  the  first  tidl-cord,  or  that  marked  1  at  the  neck ; 
and  the  others  in  regular  order  fix>m  the  outsides  toward 
the  centre ;  this  would  be  denominated  a  gathered  harness^ 
and  would  produce  this  efiect,  that  whatever  position  the 
patterns  assumed  in  the  two  right-hand  paits,  they  would 
stand  reversed  on  the  other  two;  or  if  stripes  were  to  run 
diagonally  fi:om  the  right  side  in  the  two  former,  they  would 
change  their  direction  in  the  two  latter,  and  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  web.  In  harnesses  of  this  kind,  however,  it 
will  always  be  found  advantageous  to  terminate  the  tying 
with  an  odd  mail  in  the  centre,  which  .prevents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  teething  mentionediinder  Paper  Spots. 

Again,  were  the  same  example.  Fig.  J,  to  be  taken  for 
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the  bosom  or  fiUingof  a  shawl,  and  that  a  border  of  fiftjr 
iDails  were  to  be  added,  it  is  obvious,  that  an  additional 
tail  and  simple  of  fifty  cords  each,  would  be  requisite,  which 
would  exactly  fill  the  puUey  box  represented  in  Fig.  2,  and 
the  tye  of  the  harness  would  be  said  to  be  fifty  bord  and 
fifty  body.  In  this  case,  the  fifty  pulleys  in  the  back  part  of 
the  box,  Bla  b  c  d,  would  be  appropriated  to  the  border,  and 
the  remaining  fifty  to  the  body. 

In  tying  a  harness  for  shawls  of  this  kind  the  operator 
may  commence  either  with  the  border  or  body.  If  he  be- 
gin with  the  border,  the  tail  cord  which  passes  over  the 
first  pulley,  numbered  1  in  Fig.  2,  is  tied  to  the  first  neck 
twine  of  each  border,  or  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  hole 
board  at  a  and  e  Fig.  3.  The  second  tail  cord  is  tied  to  the 
second  neck  twine  of  each  border,  counting  firom  the  two 
selvages,  and  so  on  with  the  others  till  the  borders  be  tied; 
observing,  as  formerly  directed,  that  when  the  first  ten 
cords  in  the  pulley  box  are  tied,  to  commence  the  second 
ten  at  the  bottom  of  the  box;  and,  consequently,  the  bor- 
der will  end  at  c.  After  the  border  is  tied,  the  body  begins 
with  the  tail  cord  which  passes  over  the  fifty-first  pulley,  or 
the  first  in  the  body  part  c  d  e  /i  and  proceeds  in  every 
respect  as  has  been  already  explained. 

Had  the  tying  commenced  with  the  body,  the  process 
would  have  begun  with  the  tail  cord  which  passes  over  the 
first  pulley,  at  the  comer  e  of  the  box,  or  that  which  was 
last  in  the  preceding  method,  and  proceeded  on  in  the  con- 
trary direction  till  finished ;  and  then  the  border  would  begin 
with  that  tail  cord  which  passes  over  the  first  pulley  at  the 
left  hand  in  the  sixth  row,  counting  fi'om  the  firont,  and  in 
this  case  the  harness  twines  nearest  the  selvages  would  be 
the  last  tied.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  tying  the  borders, 
the  right  hand  mail  on  one  side,  and  the  left  hand  mail 
on  the  other,  are  connected  to  the  first  tail  cord;  the  second 
of  each,  in  succession,  to  the  second  tail  cord,  and  so  forth ; 
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but  In  the  body,  the  tying  of  each  part  always  oonunencef 
at  one  side,  and  proceeds  regularly  to  the  other,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  gathered  harness,  which  would  have  continued 
inward  to  the  centre,  or  outward  to  the  selvages,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  borders.  The  body  parts  of  the  har- 
ness may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  spot 
draught,  No.  48,  page  215,  the  borders  as  a  part  of  the 
diamond  draught,  and  the  gathered  body,  as  the  diamond 
draught  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  which  may  all  be  car- 
ried to  any  practical  extent 

But  although  the  two  borders  in  this  example  be  actually 
gathered,  yet  this  mode  of  tying  does  not  produce  what  h 
commonly  understood  by  a  gathered  border.  In  tying  the 
latter,  the  two  outside  mails  of  each  border  are  connected 
to  the  first  tail  cord,  counting  firom  the  body;  the  two  next 
in  succession,  to  the  second;  and  so  on  tiU  they  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  borders,  when,  in  a  right  hand  harness,  the 
last  tail  cord  will  be  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  tail. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  tye  of  each  border  will  form 
exactly  what  is  termed  the  diamond  draught;  and  conse- 
quently one  half  of  the  pulleys,  tail,  and  simple,  will  pro- 
duce a  border  of  the  same  extent  S8  the  preceding  method, 
although  the  diversity  of  patterns  will  be  much  more 
limited. 

Sometimes  comers,  and  frequently  both  comers  and  a 
centre  flower  are  woven  on  shawls.  In  the  former  case,  the 
border  parts  are  made  of  a  size  sufficient  to  include  the 
comers,  but  in  the  latter,  a  part  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
centre  flower  must  be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  harness. 
These,  however,  will  be  farther  explained  in  the  next  sec* 
tion,  under  the  Designing  of  Patterns. 
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€BO«8*8  COUNTERPOISE  HARNESS  AND  MACHINE  FOR 
SUPERSEDING  THE  USE  OF  THE  DRAW-BOY. 

A  machine  that  would  eflectually  supersede  the  use  of 
df  aw-boys  in  the  various  branches  of  harness  work,  without 
deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  cloth,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  fancy  weaving;  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  so  great  a  want. 
But  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  country, 
especially  such  as  were  constructed  on  general  principles, 
have  either  proved  abortive,  or  have  at  last  been  confined  to 
particular  branches  of  weaving. 

The  ^machine  called  the  counterpoise  harness,  invented 
by  the  Lite  James  Cross,  Paisley,  promises,  however,  to  be 
of  general  utility  to  harness  weavers,  especially  for  weaving 
imitation  shawls,  plaids,  and  other  heavy  covered  goods. 
This  machine^  taken  as  a  whole,  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts ;  one  properly  called  the  coimterpoise  harness,  ano- 
ther, an  apparatus  for  preparing  the  lashes,  and  the  third, 
a  treading  machine.  Fig.  I,  plate  18,  is  a  front  view  of 
these  three  parts  connected  together  as  they  stand  in  the 
loom.  The  harness  F  is  die  very  same  as  in  the  com- 
mon draw  loom,  already  explained,  till  it  reaches  the.  neck, 
where  the  counterpoise  apparatus  commences.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  apparatus  is  contained  in  the  upright 
frame  A  A,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  the  carriage 
E  E,  which  rests  on  the  capes  of  the  loom,  as  in  other 
draw  looms.  In  the  frame  A  A  are  four  boards,  «,  «,  t?,  ^ 
which  are  perforated  with  a  number  of  corresponding  holes, 
equal  to  the  tye  of  the  harness  or  size  of  the  simple.  The 
two  boards  e^  t,  are  morticed  into  the  bars  d^  df  which  are 
fixed  in  the  upright  frame  A  A ;  the  former  of  which  is 
called  the  suspension  board,  from  its  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  harness  and  leads,  and  the  latter,  the  neck,  or  directing 
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board,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  rollers,  as  well  as  keeps 
the  neck  cords  at  regular  distances.  The  other  two  boards 
Uj  r,  which  are  morticed  into  the  moveable  bars  m  m^  called 
the  arms  of  the  trap  boards,  have  their  holes  of  a  sufficient 
siee,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  to  allow  the 
knots  on  the  cords  a,  to  pass  freely  through  them;  and  at 
the  side  next  the  simjde,  there  are  saw  draughts,  or  cuts  in 
the  edges  of  the  holes,  to  admit  the  cords,  but  suppcMrt  the 
knots,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  These  cords,  wfaidi  are 
termed  knot  cords,  and  are  substitutes  for  the  tail,  have 
two  rows  of  knots  o,  «^  for  the  purpose  of  rairing  the  har- 
ness by  the  trap  boards.  They  are  &stened  to  the  suspen- 
sion board  e,  by  means  of  the  holes  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  taken  down  through  both  of  the  trap  boards  to  the 
neck  f,  where  they  are  tied  to  the  harness.  K  K,  are  two 
drcular  pieces  of  wood,  called  rotators,  which  revolve  on 
iron  axlei^  that  run  through  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
frame,  where  other  two  rotators  are  similarly  fixed*  z^ZpZ^z^ 
are  small  bars  of  woodi  called  pushers,  and  whidi  connect 
the  trap  board  arms  to  the  rotators  on  each  side  of  the 
frame*  wiss,  wooden  rod  whidi  connects  the  rotators;  so 
that  whatever  motion  is  communicated  to  one,  is  instan- 
taneously transferred  to  the  other.  L  is  a  bar  of  wood^ 
with  a  corresponding  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  on 
which  the  axles  <^  the  rotators  revolve,  and  their  height  is 
regulated  by  the  nuts  and  screws  y,  y. 

The  process  of  tying  the  counterpoise  is  the  same  as  ia 
the  common  way;  for  the  operator  commences  tying  thm 
neck  at  the  back  row  of  the  holes  in  the  neck  board,  and 
the  other  rows  follow  in  succesnon ;  always  beginning  each 
raw  at  the  same  side  of  the  board  at  which  the  tying  com- 
menced, as  from  a  to  A^  if  it  commenced  at  €^  &a  as  in  the 
pulley  box  of  other  draw  looms*  In  the  Fig.  there  are 
only  two  of  the  knot  cords  tied  to  their  harness  twines,  F, 
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die  first  and  hst  of  each  row,  to  prevent  oonfnaion.    a  b 
the  hole  boerd,  6  and  e  marcheg|  and  6  heddles. 

Now,  itia  evident,  that  when  the  xoutors,  K  K,  are  turned 
round  to  the  right,  which  is  efiected  by  meane  of  a  cord 
connected  to  a  treadle,  the  pudiers,  Zj  will  raiw  the  trap 
board,  ti^  and  sink  the  tr^p  board,  v;  and  when  the  rotators 
are  turned  the  contrary  way,  the  motion  of  the  trap  board 
will  be  reversed.  Consequently,  were  a  portion  of  the  knot 
cords  drawn  into  the  saw-draughts  of  one  trap  board  for 
one  lash,  and  the  knot  cords  of  another  lash  into  the  other 
trap  board,-  one  spotting  shed  would  be  rising  while  the 
preceding  cme  would  be  sinking;  and  this  is  the  principle 
of  the  counterpoise  harness. 

The  next  part  of  the  machine  is  that  for  drawing  the 
knot  cords  into  the  saw  cuts,  and  is  chiefly  contained  in  the 
firame  between  A  and  B.  In  this  apparatus,  the  simple  r,  r, 
is  extended  horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  frame  A  B»  each 
simple  being  tied  to  its  respective  knot  cord  above  the  neck: 
afterwards  it  is  continued,  by  the  addition  of  other  pieces  of 
twine  to  f  ,  where  it  is  supported  by  a  half  leaf  of  heddles, 
and  again  to  the  wall  or  shop  window,  where  the  ends  are 
fitftened.  At  p  are  leads,  one  attached  to  each  cord,  to  re» 
cover  the  knot  cords  after  the  draught,  and  4  &  hole  board 
for  regulating  their  distances,  s,  s,  are  gut  cords  for  keep- 
ing the  heads  of  the  bridles  open  for  the  hooks.  S  is  the 
lash  driver,  and  R  the  shaft  which  communicates  the  mo* 
tion  from  the  whorle  T,  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  treadle, 
and  on  the  axle  of  which  are  a  number  of  eccentric  whorles, 
one  for  each  cover,  for  gaining  power  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lashes.  The  form  of  these  whorles  will  be  seen  at  Fig.  4. 
^  is  an  inclined  plain,  moveable  on  its  centre,  over  which 
the  lash  driver  moves  on  small  castors,  in  approaching  the 
harness,  and  below  it  when  returning  with  a  lash.  Fig.  3  is  a 
front  view  of  the  lash  driver;  showing  likewise  the  manner 
in  which  the  laslies,  simple,  and  cross  bridles  are  connected* 
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The  dots  at  a,  represent  the  ends  of  the  simple,  b,  the  lashes, 
Cy  the  heads  of  the  lashes,  and  e^  cross  bridles.  The  position 
of  the  hooks,  a,  Fig*  5,  for  drawing  the  lashes  is  pointed 
out  at  d.  gy  g^  g^  g,  are  iron  pins  which  drive  the  lashes 
to  their  proper  place  for  the  draught.  A,  A,  are  the  small 
castors  on  which  the  lash  driver  moves.  Fig.  5^  is  a  view 
of  one  of  the  tumblers  or  lexers,  in  which  is  fastened  the 
hook  a  for  pulling  down  the  lash.  The  two  parts,  a  and  b, 
are  opened  by  means  of  cords  connected  to  the  treadles 
when  they  are  in  the  portion  to  catch  the  head  of  the  lash, 
but  shut  again  by  their  own  gravity,  as  in  the  Fig.  before 
the  lash  is  pulled  down.  There  are  one  of  these  levers  for 
each  cover,  and  their  position  in  the  frame  is  exhibited  by 
the  dotted  lines  at  N,  Fig.  1.  P  is  the  frame  in  which 
these  levers  are  placed,  and  which  will  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  at  Fig.  6,  where  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  the  ends  of  the 
levers,  and  the  small  pulleys,  t,  have  cords  running  over 
them,  to  recover  the  levers  after  the  lash  is  drawn.  A  is  the 
escapement  for  opening  the  hooks,  and  allowing  one  set  of 
lashes  to  escape  and  another  to  enter.  Q  is  a  roller  fiUit- 
tened  on  one  side,  to  allow  the  levers  to  play  when  the 
machine  is  working.  This  roller  has  a  string  connected  to 
the  escapement  and  another  to  the  hook  presser.  In  the 
hook  presser  are  wires  fixed  that  press  on  the  under  part  of 
the  hooks.  These  different  parts,  which  are  shown  in  the 
drawings  as  connected  in  the  loom,  are  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  treadles  and  marches^  as  in  the  onCnary  way  of 
mounting  fancy  looms. 

The  treading  machine  is  next  to  be  explained ;  the  frame 
of  which  is  seen  at  H,  Fig.  1,  but  the  several  parts  are 
more  <listinctly  represented  at  Fig.  7,  the  principal  of  which 
are  as  follow:  1,  is  a  knee  shaft;  2,  short  marches,  one  for 
each  leaf;  3,  a  couper  for  turning  the  trap  board  5 ;  4,  a 
long  march  for  working  the  drawing  machine.  Oy  Cy  i^  Oy 
are  the  ends  of  the  treadles :  a  for  opening  a  flowering  or 
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counterpoise  shed,  e  for  a  ground  shed,  t  for  a  counterpoise 
shed,  and  o  another  treadle  for  a  ground  shed*  5  is  the 
wheel  or  pulley  of  the  trap  board,  represented  at  c^  Fig.  8. 
6  are  the  knots  on  the  raising  and  sinking  cords,  and  7  are 
mails  attached  to  them*  8  is  a  weight  for  recovering  the 
machine,  and  9  are  weights  for  balancing  the  mounting. 
10,  10,  are  hole  boards  for  conducting  the  knot  cords,  one 
of  which  is  seen  at  10,  Fig.  9.  c,  c,  are  weights  for  balan* 
cing  the  conducting  cords ;  Wj  a  cord  for  conducting  the 
pressing  knot  cords;  y,  for  conducting  the  raising  knot 
Cords,  and  z,  weights  for  keeping  the  knot  cords  tight,  a, 
fig.  8,  is  a  view  of  the  trap  board,  and  by  of  the  pressing 
board,  each  with  their  holes  and  saw  draughts,  where  the 
knot  cords  play.  Fig.  9,  is  a  side  view  of  the  machine^  in 
which  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  marches,  and 
couper,  represented  in  Pig.  7,  with  the  same  figures  of  refers 
ence.  The  tweeling  cords  are  tied  to  the  marches  2,  brought 
down  through  the  board  10,  and  attached  to  the  mails  7, 
which  guide  the  knot  cords  into  the  saw  draughts.  These 
cords  are  arranged  according  to  the  plan  of  the  tweel  to  be 
woven.  As  o  and  e  are  the  two  treadles  for  the  ground, 
when  either  of  them  is  pressed  down,  the  pulley  5  is  turned 
round,  and  opens  a  shed,  and  while  one  foot  is  tread,  the 
other  prepares  the  knot  cords  for  the  next  shed. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cross's  machine  into  the 
trade^  another  apparatus  for  superseding  the  draw  boy,  has 
been  imported  fh>m  France,  which,  for  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  operation,  far  excels  any  attempts  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  draw  loom  that  have  hitherto  appeared 
in  this  country.  This  loom  has  neither  tail,  simple,  nor 
lashes;  and  the  pattern,  which  is  cut  out  on  small  pieces  of 
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pasteboard,  may  be  changed  without  the  weaver  stopping 
bis  shuttle. 

The  harness  of  diis  draw  loom,  see  plate  14^  Fig.  1,  is 
constructed,  from   the  neck   upwards,   similar  to  Cross's 
counterpoise ;  having  knot  cords  arranged  in  the  veiy  same 
manner,  but  only  one  trap  board.     £  and  A  are  the  car* 
riage  and  uprights,  as  in  Cross's  machine;   C,   the  knot 
cords,  and  a,  the  trap  board,  the  same  as  represented  at 
Fig.  2,  plate  13.    t  are  needles,  or  pieces  of  wire,  one 
attached  to  each  knot  cord  by  taking  a  turn  round  it.    dis 
what  the  weavers  term  the  cylinder  or  barrel,  though  it  is  an 
oblong  square  piece  of  wood,  perforated  with  holes  on  each 
of  its  four  sides,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  needles  em* 
ployed,  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  2.    This  barrel,  besides  its 
rotatory  motion,  vibrates  on  pivots  like  a  pendulum,    b  are 
small  pieces  of  pasteboard,  about  ten  inches  long^  and  from 
two  to  three  broad,  perforated  with  holes  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  needles,  and  are  arranged  agreeably  to  the  order 
of  the  tacks  in  lashing  the  pattern  for  the  other  draw  looms, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  3.     There  is  one  of  these  pasteboards  for 
each  lash;  and  all  the  boards  for  one  pattern  are  connected 
together  like  an  endless  chain,  with  twine,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  flat  faces  of  the  barrel,    g  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  pasteboards ;  and,  in  some  looms,  is 
composed  of  thongs  of  leather  suspended  from  the  guide  Sy 
at  one  end,  and  from  the  cape  of  the  loom  at  the  other. 
In  otlier  looms  it  consists  of  parallel  slips  of  wood^  con- 
nected together  with  cords*     D  is  a  lever  for  raising  the 
trap  board,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular pieces  of  iron  x,  one  on  each  side,  with  a  bar  across, 
to  the  centre  of  which  the  end  of  the  lever  is  connected  by 
a  piece  of  wire,     o,  o,  are  cross  bars  of  wood,  with  holes  in 
their  centres,  through  which  run  pieces  of  strong  iron  wire, 
which  are  fixed  into  the  trap  board  at  each  side,  to  keep  it 
steady  while  in  operation.     At  m  are  spiral  springs,  for 
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regulatiiig  die  modon  of  ifae  needles;  and  into  die  ctcmb 
bar  of  wood,  r»  is  inserted  anocher  piece  of  wood,  moviiiig 
on  springs^  winch  yields  to  the  jNressure  of  the  needk% 
which  are  fovoed  back  by  the  barrel,  and  reooyers  them 
when  the  barrd  is  withdrawn.  Itg.  4^  is  an  end  view  of 
the  barrel  with  the  apparatus  for  turning  it  round,  which, 
liise  the  rest  of  die  machine,  is  extremely  simple*  It  con- 
sists of  two  catches,  by  c,  which  are  attached  to  the  o{q>osite 
end  cf  the  frame.  When  the  barrel  is  turned  round  frcnn 
right  to  kA,  the  catch  b  b  lowered  by  means  of  a  cord 
connected  to  a  treadle^  till  the  tooth  of  the  catch,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  corner  of  the  barrel  in  its  moti(Hi  back- 
wards, and  turns  it  round  till  a  new  face  and  pasteboard 
are  presraited  to  the  needles.  When  it  is  turned  from  left 
to  right,  the  catch  c  is  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
zis  a  cord  connected  to  the  barrel,  whidi,  after  passing 
over  two  pulleys,  as  seen  in  the  Fig.  b  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
long  inarch;  and  y  b  another  cord  which  descends  from  the 
lever  D,  to  another  long  march;  and  these  two  marches 
are  connected  to  separate  treadles^  which  are  wrought 
alternately. 

From  this  description  of  the  machine,  its  mode  of  opera* 
tion  will  be  obvious.  The  weaver  presses  down  the  treadle 
which  pulls  back  the  barrel  a,  by  means  of  the  cord  Zj  and 
in  thb  state  all  the  knot  cords  are  into  the  saw  draughts 
of  the  trap  board.  As  thb  treadle  b  relieved  and  the  other 
pressed  down,  the  barrel  b  drawn  by  springs  against  the 
ends  of  the  needles,  which  enter  into  the  pastrixwrd  wherever 
there  b  a  perforation,  but  where  there  b  none,  they  are 
driven  bade ;  and,  conseqoendy,  drive  their  lespecdve  knot 
cords  out  of  the  saw  draughts  of  the  trap  board,  which  are 
thus  allowed  to  remain  stetionary,  while  the  others  are 
raised. 

The  readti^  of  the  patterns  on  these  pastdx)ards  b  the 
only  tedious  prooeas  connected  with  the  madiine.     The 
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method  in  common  use  is,  for  one  person  to  read  over  the 
tacks  of  the  design,  and  another  with  a  punch  to  strike  out 
the  holes  in  the  pasteboard,  agreeably  to  his  instructions. 
Thus,  on  the  line  1,  Fig.  3,  there  are  three  dots,  which 
denote  three  holes  for  the  wires.  The  person  who  gives 
the  instructions,  says,  take  3.  The  other  person  imme- 
diately strikes  out  these  three  holes  with  the  punch.  Then, 
as  there  is  a  blank  on  the  upper  cross  line,  and  two  on  the 
under  lines  at  2,  three  are  ordered  to  be  passed.  Hien  2 
on  the  line  2,  and  3  on  the  line  3,  are  next  to  be  cut  out; 
and  so  forth,  always  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  lines, 
as  in  the  process  of  taking  the  harness  twines  through  a 
hole  board.  In  this  example  there  are  only  four  cross 
lines  or  rows  of  holes,  but  in  practice  there  are  eight,  cor- 
responding to  eight  horizontal  rows  of  the  needles.  The 
four  small  holes  on  each  end  of  the  pasteboards  are  for 
laceing  them  together,  agreeably  to  the  succession  of  the 
lashes.  The  larger  holes,  a,  a,  are  made  to  fit  the  studs,  a. 
Fig.  4,  on  the  ends  of  the  barrel,  by  which  the  pasteboards 
are  drawn  into  their  proper  positions  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  needles. 

THE  PATENT  OR  COMB  DRAW  LOOM. 

The  patent  or  comb  draw  loom  was  invented  some  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  David  Bonnar  at  Dunfermline^  and  has  since 
been  chiefly  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  that  place. 

The  principle  on  which  this  draw  loom  is  mounted  is, 
that  that  part  of  the  harness  which  corresponds  to  the  tail 
of  the  common  harness,  instead  of  extending  across  the  roof 
of  the  shop,  is  here  tied  perpendicularly  in  a  frame,  which 
is  nailed  to  the  carriage  or  table  above.  From  each  of  these 
tail  cords  a  simple  cord  extends,  horizontally,  back  over 
the  weaver's  seat,  as  in  the  back  harness,  the  lashes  hang- 
ing below,  ready  to  be  pulled  by  the  weaver's  hand  instead 
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of  the  draW'boy.  A  little  above  the  simple,  there  is  a  knot 
tied  on  each  cord  of  the  tail ;  all  of  which  knots  must  be  in 
a  straight  line^  and  equally  high.  Hence,  the  tail  cords 
in  this  harness  are  called  knot  cords.  Below  these  knots, 
and  above  the  simple,  is  placed  a  flat  board,  moving  upon 
pivots,  one  edge  of  which  is  indented  so  as  to  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name.  To 
the  opposite  side  of  this  board  or  comb,  is  nailed  a  long 
handle  or  lever,  which,  when  pulled  down,  raises  the  in* 
dented  side,  or  teeth,  after  the  knot  cords  have  been  drawn 
in  between  them  by  the  lashes.  To  the  other  end  of  this 
lever  is  fastened  a  strong  wire,  or  cord,  which  descends 
through  the  warp,  in  broad  webs,  or  past  the  selvage  in 
narrow  ones,  and  is  fixed  by  the  other  end  to  a  stout 
treadle  below,  clear  of  those  which  are  used  for  the  ground. 
Hence,  when  any  shed  is  to  be  opened  by  this  harness,  the 
weaver  pulls  down  the  corresponding  set  of  lashes,  which 
draws  the  knot  cords  of  that  shed  between  the  teeth  of  the 
comb^  while  at  the  same  time  he  presses  down  the  treadle 
that  is  thus  connected  to  the  oomb»  with  his  foot,  and  places 
it  in  a  catch  below,  where  it  remains  so  long  as  he  has 
occasion  for  the  harness  shed. 

SECT.  II.      OF  DRAW  LOOM  PATTERNS. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
delicate  department  in  the  whole  course  of  fancy  weaving; 
for  it  is  on  a  judicious  selection  and  extensive  variety  of  patr 
tems,  combined  with  economy  in  the  disposal  of  colours, 
that  the  success  of  the  manufacture  will  ultimately  depend. 
The  manufacturer,  therefore,  though  no  designer  himself, 
should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  drawing,  or  at 
least  of  hand  sketching.  This  would  not  only  improve  his 
taste,  but  would  enable  him,  when  any  new  or  striking  ob- 
jects occurred,  to  communicate  his  ideas  with  precision  to 
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the  patteradrawer^  and  to  make  a  more  tasteful  selection 
firora  the  productions  of  others.  This  i%  in  general,  the 
case  in  France ;  and  the  consequence  ifi^  that  French  patr 
terns  are  usually  distinguished  for  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
their  styh^  while  the  greatest  economy  is  observable  in  the 
ns^  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  nianu&ctured. 

On  the  other  hax^  the  qualifications  of  a  pattern  draweiv 
who  would  excel  in  his  profisssion,  are  by  no  means  of  a 
superficial  nature^  A  fiicillty  in  sketching  or  delineatuof 
any  object  that  may  present  itself  whether  natural,  artifi- 
cial, or  iaia^ary»  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
ctf  the  principles  of  weaving  at  least  with  those  branches 
with  which  be  is  more  immediately  connected,  are  indis- 
p^waUe  requisites.  The  pattern  drawer,  like  the  poet  and 
the  painter,  o^ght  to  possess  an  unlimited  fancy,  and  a  stroi^ 
and  Uvely  imagination;  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
beauties  aiid  charms  of  mature  and  to  be  able  to  draw  from 
tbenoe  the  principal  «ffeet  of  his  designs.  A  chaste  taste 
also^  is  as  necessary  in  the  pattern  drawer  as  in  the  manu- 
iactiirer ;  and  this  will  be  great]y  heightened  and  improved 
l^  a  little  knowledge  of  geometry,  particularly  of  symmetry 
and  proportion ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  a  per- 
son of  genuine  taste,  than  a  pattern  or  picture  crowded  with 
an  incongiiious  assemblage  of  distorted  objects. 

TA8TB. 

Since  taste  therefore  is  easaMial  in  «very  d^Mutment  ^ 
fimcy  weaving,  as  well  as  in  other  works  of  genius,  while 
at  the  same  time  k  is  so  very  diffioult  to  dSstinguish  between 
a  good  taste  and  one  of  an  inferior  kind,  k  would  be  of  use 
here  to  inquire  what  is  the  standard  by  which  the  diiliBreut 
tastes  of  men  might  be  compared,  so  as  to  discriminate  be» 
tweeu  tiiie  true  and  the  fake.  As  this,  however,  would  iemi 
to  a  dtscusnon,  which,  to  some  m%|bt  appear  foreign  to  thf 
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pttamt  vndoftaldi^  I  thall  oontent  myidf  witk  quedng  a 
fcir  vemarkt  en  tasle  from  Dr.  Hbir,  rtSemmg  tbe  rHider 
vho  wisbet  more  infermatioB  on  this  inbjecty  to  the  mcondy 
tkiid»  sod  fifth  of  hk  lectaret  on  Rhetoric  and  tbe  BeUca 
Lettrea.  ^  Tmle^''  mys  he»  ^  k  the  power  of  reeemng  plea- 
aure  from  tbe  beauto  of  natiire  and  art^*" — ^  NotUag  that 
belongs  to  hnamn  natora  it  move  general  than  the  reliih  of 
beau^  of  one  Idnd  or  other,  of  what  is  orderly^  pn>poiv 
tioned»  grand,  harmonious,  new,  or  spr^htly." — ^  But  al- 
lbou|^  none  be  wbc^y  deyoid  of  this  facnl^,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  posBffwcd  are  widely  difierent  In  some 
men  cmly  the  ieeUe  glimmerings  of  taste  appear,  the  beauties 
which  they  relish  are  of  the  coanest  kind,  and  of  these 
they  have  but  a  weak  and  conflised  impression;  while  in 
others,  taste  rises  to  an  acute  discernment,  and  a  lively  en* 
jojrment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In  general  we  msy 
observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is 
more  remarkable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
f<mnA  in  point  of  common  sense»  reason,  and  judgment*'' 

<^  The  characters  of  teste  when  brought  to  its  most  im- 
proved states  are  all  reduoeable  to  two,  delicacy  and  cor-> 
rectness.'' 

^*  Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of 
that  natural  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  foondedf  It  im^ 
plies  those  finer  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  tp  dis-. 
cover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye»  One  may 
have  a  strong  sensibili^,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  delicate 
taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as  he 
perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree 
coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable,  while  chaster  and  simpler 
ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally 
exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of 
delicate  taste  both  feels  strongly  and  accurately.  He  sees 
distinctions  and  differences  where  others  see  none,  the 
most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him,  and  be  is  sensible 
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of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  of  taste  is  judged  of  by 
the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy  of  an 
external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried 
oy  strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  the  ingredients, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of 
each ;  in  like  manner,  delicacy  of  taste  appears,  by  a  quick 
and  lively  sensibility,  to  its  finest,  most  compounded,  or 
most  latent  objects." 

<<  Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement 
which  that  faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the 
understanding.  A  man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never 
imposed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties ;  who  carries  always  in 
bis  mind,  that  standard  of  good  sense,  which  he  employs  in 
judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with  propriety  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets 
with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper 
classes ;  assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
whence  their  power  of  pleasing  flows,  and  is  pleased  himself 
precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more.'' 

*'  It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and 
correctness,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be 
exquisitely  delicate  without  being  correct,  nor  can  be 
thoroughly  correct  without  being  delicate.  But  still,  a  pre- 
dominancy of  one  or  other  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often 
visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning 
the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness  in  re- 
jecting false  pretensions  to  merit.  Delicacy  leans  more  to 
feeling,  correctness  more  to  reason  and  judgment.  The 
former,  is  more  the  gift  of  nature;  the  latter,  more  the 
product  of  culture  and  art'' 

SKETCHING. 

Those  who  would  attain  to  excellence  in  the  art  of  draw* 
ing,  should  place  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  an  ex* 
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perienoed  master;  and  eren  tben,  they  will  find  that  oon- 
wderable  practice  and  appUeation  will  be  necessaiy,  before 
much  proficiency  can  be  expected.  With  a  little  attention 
and  perseverance^  however,  a  person  of  moderate  capacity 
may  aoquire  as  much  command  of  the  p^icil,  as  enable  him 
not  only  to  copy  any  pattern  finom  a  sketch  or  doth,  but 
abo  to  delineate  witk  accuracy,  such  objects  or  ideas  as  his 
own  fancy  may  suggest* 

The  first  attempts  of  a  learner  in  this  art  should  there- 
fore be  to  acquire  a  facility  in  dcetching  a  variety  of  simple 
otgects,  such  as  straight  lines,  circles,  ovalsy  and  other  curved 
figures.     After  he  has  made  some  progress  in  these  exercises, 
he  may  proceed  with  copying  from  good  sketches,  particu- 
larly at  firsts  from  the  most  simple  specimens  of  that  kind  of 
patterns  to  which  his  attention  is  to  be  afterwards  directed. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  when  he  has  attained  as 
much  practice  as  enables  him  to  sketch  from  his  own  fancy, 
he  should  be  very  cautious  at  first,  both  with  respect  to  the 
objects  whidi  he  selects  for  his  designs,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  disposed;  for  on  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  making  these  experiments  will  depend,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,   his  peculiar  style   afterwards.     He  will 
therefore  derive  much  advantage,  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
progress,  by  procuring  as  great  a  variety  of  appropriate  ob- 
jects for  his  patterns  as  possible^   such  as  leaves,   flowers, 
firuits,  shells,  &c.  which  may  be  copied  either  from  drawings, 
or  the  originals :  and  firom  this  fund  he  will  afterwards,  with 
a  little  modification  of  their  forms,  be  able  to  give  a  con- 
siderable diversi^  to  his  designs ;  at  the  same  time,  he  ought 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  a  certain  sameness  of  style, 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  productions  even  of  the 
best  drawers. 

Harness  patterns  are,  in  general,  first  drawn  on  common 
paper,  of  the  same  size  that  they  are  to  occupy  on  the  cloth, 
wUch  is  ascertained  by  taking  their  dimensions  firom  a  reed 
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scale;  and  these  are  denominatad  skdcbea*  Fot  pulteras 
which  are  to  be  all  ^riiite,  the  tketches  vaaiy  be  fiaiAod  with 
a  black  lead  pencil,  either  shaded  or  not»  m  the  puttion 
drawer  may  find  occasion*  In  drawing  ^ketdbee  for  aUo¥er% 
or  other  kinds  of  running  patterns^  paitkular  care  must  be 
taken  where  the  stalks,  or  other  members  join,  tio  avoid 
stiffiiess  or  unnatnral  tnm%  and  to  obaerve  that  none  of  the 
parts  be  too  much  crowded,  nor  improper  vaoaieies  lefiu*-^ 
At  these  joinings,  the  stalk%  iic.  m^  htt  eontiniiied  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sketch  until  they  be  complel«4>  or  until 
their  curvatures  or  bendings  be  accurately  ascertained,  and 
then  transferred,  by  means, of  a  bit  of  spare  W^^%  tQ  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pattern. 

For  coloured  patterns^  a  rough  sketch  is  commonly  drawn 
out  on  coarse  paper,  whkh,  after  all  the  necessary  correc- 
tions are  made,  is  traced  on  clean  drawing  paper,  when  it  is 
ready  for  colouring.  The  method  of  tracing  these  sketches 
is  as  follows :  prepare  a  sheet  of  wove  writing  paper  by  rub- 
bing it  over  on  one  side,  first  with  sweet  oil,  and  afterwards 
with  ground  verditure;  when  it  is  dry,  lay  it  on  the  clean 
drawing  paper,  and  over  it  the  rough  sketch*  Then  with  a 
blunted  steel  point  trace  over  all  the  outlines,  and  a  very 
fine  delineation  of  the  pattern  will  be  produced.  This  donc^ 
the  different  colours  are  laid  on  with  camel's  hair  poieils, 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer,  or  to  the  st^le 
of  work  to  which  the  patterns  are  to  be  applied.  It  ia  ne* 
cessary  to  observe,  however,  that  as  ia  many  kinds  of  pat- 
terns, particularly  those  intended  for  low  priced  goods,  the 
greatest  economy  is  firequently  necessary  in  introducing  the 
colours,  the  pattern  drawer's  chief  stniy  should  be  to  pro- 
duce as  much  effect  with  as  few  colours  as  possible. 

Pattern  drawers  have  also  firequent  occasion  to  copy  ex- 
tensive patterns  fix>m  the  doth,  such  as  coloured  shawls, 
pine  phdds,  8cc.  This  is  eamly  effected  by  laying  a  sheet 
of  transparent  paper  over  the  pattern  to  be  copied,  tlurough 
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whieh,  every  object  tnd  oolour  will  be  dbtanody  seeD,  and 
traced  witb  a  black  lead  pencil;  it  may  be  afterwarda  Uatth 
ferred  to  a  diaet  of  dean  drawing  piqper  by  meana  of 
a  tracing  paper  and  steel  poin^  and  odoured  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  original.  For  present  use^  a  abeet 
of  silk  or  tissue  p^ier  aiay  be  bmsbed  over  witb  sweet 
oil  laKil  it  be  all  tborongyy  wet^  and  wben  dry,  it  will 
be  fit  fi»r  use.  Bai  as  this  paper  wiU  aoon  turn  dim 
by  ecKposure  to  tke  air>  ifae  foUowing  recipe  faas  been  ro- 
conanended  in  tlie  Panorama  of  Arts:  ^  Take  one  quart  of 
the  best  rectified  qiirits  of  tMrpeiitine>  loid  put  to  it  a  quar- 
ter of  an  owioe  of  die  sugar  of  lead  finely  powderedj  shake 
it  up  and  let  it  stand  a  day  and  a  night;  then  pour  it 
oS,  and  add  to  it  one  pound  of  the  best  Canada  balsam ; 
set  it  in  a  gentle  sand  beati  and  keq^  stirring  it  till  it  is  quite 
Biixnd,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  brushing  over  the  paper^ 
wUoh,  in  about  four  days  will  be  fit  fcNr  use.  The  paper 
rendered  transparent  is  that  ^i^uch  stationers  call  bank  post^ 
but  wiiea  gnat  nicely  Is  required^  tissue  pap^  which  is  stiU 
lluaner,  inll  be  proper.  Befinv  it  is  farusbed  over  with  the 
naxture)  after  bnving  been  made  damp  lyy  laying  it  over 
another  damp  sheet  of  stronger  paper^  it  should  be  pasted 
by  die  adages  upon  a  fiams^  asal  suffered  to  dry." 

Tlie  pigments  uasd  by  pattern  drawers  and  designers^  are^ 
in  geneml^  ^  mum  as  those  wlucfa  are  made  up  into  cakee^ 
and  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  water  ccdours.  In 
water  colour  paintiiqp^  howeTer»  audi  as  flow«ni|  landsciqje^ 
&c  the  pigments  employed  are  chiefly  the  traniparent  kind» 
and  die  difereiit  shades  are  wroHght  up  by  rq^eated  touches 
of  the  pencil,  till  th^  have  acquired  their  full  effect ;  butia 
the  deetohes  fiir  pattem%  the  cdomrs  must  be  aU  <^Niquei 
or  of  such  a  body  as  jsasy  be  easily  bod  on  the  piq>er  with 
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oii]y  one  touch  of  the  pencil,  and  at  the  same  time  stand 
distinct,  without  allowing  one  to  appear  through  or  bleDd 
with  another.  Colours,  therefore,  which  are  naturally  trans- 
parent, must  be  made  opaque,  by  mixing  with  them  a  little 
flake  or  other  fine  white. 

The  colours  used  for  designing,  however,  ought  to  be 
radier  of  a  semi-transparent  nature,  that  they  may  not  only 
work  freely  and  expeditiously  with  the  pencil,  but  that  the 
flower-lasher  may  be  able  to  see  the  lines  of  the  design  pa- 
per distinctly  through  them.  Some  of  the  London  designers 
have  indeed  carried  this  idea  so  far,  as  to  have  their  design 
paper  transparent,  and  to  paint  the  pattern  on  the  back  with 
opaque  or  body  colours. 

In  drawing  sketches  for  most  kinds  of  harness  patterns,  it 
is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  colours  on  the  sketch 
be  adapted,  as  nearly  as  possible^  to  the  tints  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  to  be  &bricated  on  the  cloth.  This  would 
often  prevent  disappointment  in  the  manufacturer,  who, 
without  considerable  experience,  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
a  brilliant  display  of  colouring  on  the  sketch,  which  can- 
not be  reahzed  in  the  loom ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  does  not  admit  of 
such  a  beautiful  variety  of  tints  as  either  silk  or  worsted* 

Pattern-drawers,  therefore^  generally  prefer  colours  of 
their  own  preparation,  to  those  sold  in  cakes,  not  only  on 
account  of  economy,  but  that  they  can  more  easily  obtain 
those  tints,  and  of  that  consistence,  which  this  species  of 
drawing  requires.  For  tliese  reasons,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  introduce  a  list,  with  some  useful  remarks, 
of  those  pigments  which  are  most  commonly  employed  in 
water  colour  painting,  leaving  to  the  artist  the  choice  of 
those  which  may  seem  best  suited  to  that  branch  of  manu- 
fiu^ture  in  whidi  he  is  more  immediately  engaged. 

The  principal  colours  used  in  water  painting  are  yellow, 
orange,  brown,  red,  purple,  blue,  green,  black  and  white;  of 
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which  there  is  a  great  muriety  of  shades* 


besides  thdr  oompomids. 

YELLOWS. 

Gamboge  is  a  gum  brought  bom  die  East  Indies.  It  re- 
quires no  pnqMurationy  bnt  dincriTes  immediately  oa  rubbing 
it  with  the  addiaon  of  iMer.  It  is  a  fine  transparent  yellow. 
Kht^M  TMhw  a  orpiment^  ct  anenic  coloured  with  sul- 
phur.  It  is  poison,  and  oaght  to  be  used  with  caution.  It 
is  a  good  bod^  colour,  and  when  mixed  with  blue  pigments^ 
makes  a  good  grden. 

YeBow  Oekre  is  a  mineral  eatth,  which  b  found  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  purity.     It  is  a  good  standing  colour. 

Masticoi  or  MoMticoi  is  ceruse  or  flake  white  calcined  by  a 
moderate  fire^  but  it  acquires  a  lighter  or  deeper  tint  a<v 
cording  to  the  d^ree  of  calcination. 

Chime  YeBow  is  a  preparation  of  the  metal  chromium. 
It  is  a  good  working  ycUow  for  de^pners^ 

T\trpeA  Mineral  is  a  jMreparatiori  of  mercuiy,  by  calcin- 
ing it  tc^ther  with  oil  of  iritrioL  It  is  a  good  bright  body 
colour.  Mixed  with  Prussian  blue  it  makes  a  fine  green. 
Good  yellows  are  also  procunid  fit>m  French  berries,  saffix>n 
and  turmeric,  by  dissolving  either  ci  them  in  water ;  but  in 
order  to  preserve  thebrigfat  tinocureof  the  tunqi^ici  it  must 
be  dissolved  ill  spirits  of  wme. 

ORANGE. 

This  colour  is  usually  a  compound  of  some  of  the  red 
and  yeUow  pigments.  Orange  lead,  which  is  ceruse  cal- 
cined to  a  higher  degm  than  masticot,  is  a  fine  bright 
orange,  works  tery  freely  on  design  paper,  and  is  commonly 
employed  in  designing  patterns  of  only  one  colour. 

S  u 
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BROWNS. 

Bistre  is  the  burnt  oil  extracted  from  soot.  It  is  of  a 
fine  brown  transparent  colour,  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
washing  designs  instead  of  Indian  ink. 

Umber  is  an  ochrous  earth  of  a  brown  colour.  It  stands 
well,  and  when  burnt  gives  it  a  redder  hue. 

Spanish  Juice  is  the  succulent  part  of  the  liquorice  root, 
extracted  by  decoction  in  water,  strained  and  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

Japan  Earth  is  a  gummous  substance  extracted  from  some 
kind  of  vegetable.  It  dissolves  to  a  great  degree  in  water, 
and  b  of  a  full  brown  colour  inclining  to  red. 

AEDS. 

Permilum.  This  is  a  bright  scarlet  pigment,  formed  of 
common  sulphur  and  quicksilver.  When  found  in  its  na- 
tural state  it  is  called  native  cinnabar,  but  factiticms  cinnabar, 
when  produced  by  a  chemical  process. 

Red  Lead  is  merely  lead  calcined  to  a  higher  degree  than 
Orange  lead,  by  exposing  it  with  a  larger  surface  to  the  fire. 

Scarlet  Ochre  is  the  ochrous  earth,  or  rather  iron  which  is 
the  basis  of  green  vitriol,  separated  from  the  acid  of  the  vi- 
triol by  calcination.  It  is  of  a  broken  scarlet  colour,  and 
stands  well. 

Common  Indian  Red  is  of  a  hue  verging  on  scarlet,  but  the 
true  Indian  red  is  greatly  inclining  to  purple. 

Venetian  Red  is  a  native  red  ochre^  rather  inclining  to 
scarlet 

Carmine  affords  the  brightest  and  most  perfect  crimson, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  reds.  It  is  produced  from 
the  tinging  substance  of  cochineal  brightened  with  aquafortis, 
by  a  process  similar  td  that  used  for  dying  scarlet  in  grain. 
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It  prodnoes  a  yariety  of  fine  tints,  from  the  deepest  crimson 
to  the  li^test  pink.  It  is  mixed  with  the  spirits  of  harts* 
horn,  and  reduced  to  the  requisite  shades  with  water. 

Lake  k  a  white  earthy  body,  as  the  basb  of  alum  or  chalk, 
tinged  with  some  crimson  dye^  such  as  is  obtained  from 
cochineal  or  Brazil  wood,  dissolved  or  taken  up  by  means  of 
some  alkaline  salt,  and  precipitated  on  the  eurth  by  means 
of  an  add. 


PURPLXa. 

Purpki  are  commonly  prepared  by  mixing  red  and  blue 
pigments.  A  very  good  working  purple  for  sketches,  how- 
ever, is  made  from  the  following  recipe :  Take  eight  ounces 
of  logwood,  an  flngUsh  pint  of  rain-water,  and  an  ounce  of 
alum ;  infuse  them  well  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  glazed  pan  or 
earthen  pot,  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  add  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  gum  arable,  let  it  stand  for  a  week,  strain  it 
through  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and  keep  it  close.  But  the 
richest  purple  is  made  by  blending  carmine  and  Pnissiaa 
blue  or  indigo. 

BLUES* 

UUramarine  is  a  preparation  of  calcined  lapis  lazulL  It  is 
an  extreme  bright  blue  colour,  but  it  is  both  high  priced 
and  oflten  adulterated, 

Pruuian  Blue  is  the  fixed  sulphur  of  animal  or  vegetable 
coal,  combined  with  the  earth  of  alum.  It  is  a  very  useful 
pigment  both  in  sketching  and  designing. 

Verdiier  is  a  fine  light  blue,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  chalk 
and  precipitated  copper.  It  is  without  transparency,  and  is 
much  employed  both  in  sketches  and  desigas. 

Indigo  is  a  tinging  matter  extracted  from  certain  plants^ 
by  means  of  putrefaction,  and  a  coagulation  by  the  air. 
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Biqe  is  sma^t,  w}iidi  i^  glaa^  ocdQUred  with  3fiffier»  xedwoed 
to  a  fine  powder  bflf  leyjgatiQQ. 

Litmus  is  a  b}ue  pi|giiieA(  brought  ftom  afarofidt  and  fonn- 
cd  from  archil,  a  species  of  mcuss  brosight  firom  the  Canary 
and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

Gree^i  is  a  compound  oolomr,  commonly  made  by  mining 
some  of  the  yellow  and  blue  pigments.  The  following^ 
however,  are  simple  greens. 

Verdigris  is  a  rust  or  corrosion  cf  coppeir  formed  jbyr  the 
action  of  some  vegetable  acid,     {t  is  dissolved  in  vin^;^. 

Distilled  Verdigris  is  the  salt  produced  by  the  splutiop  i^ 
copper,  or  common  verdigris  in  vinegar.  It  makes  a  fine 
light  green  both  for  sketching  and  designing. 

S(g>  Green  is  the  concrejte  juice  of  the  buck-thorn  berries 
expressed  from  them. 

BLACK. 

Lcanp  Black  is  the  soot  of  rosin  received  in  sheep  skins, 
or  pieces  of  coarse  linen  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  chimney, 
where  it  is  burnt  for  that  purpose.  To  prepare  it  for  use, 
put  a  small  quantity  on  an  iron  shovel,  or  in  the  bowl  of 
a  tobacco  pipC}  and  set  it  over  the  fire^  when  it  will  begin 
to  smoke.  When  the  smoking  ceases,  the  black  will  be 
freed  fi-om  the  oily  substance  with  which  it  was  orig^inally 
combined,  and  when  mixed  with  gum,  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Jvory  Black  is  ivory  burnt  between  two  crucibles;  and  re- 
quires to  be  well  ground  with  water,  before  it  is  used  in  fine 
painting. 

Spanish  Black  is  burnt  cork. 

Cherry  and  Peach  SioneSf  and  other  vegetable  s|ibstance$f 
when  charred  in  a  covered  crucible,  make  likewise  excellent 
black  pigments. 
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JUmm  Ak.  The  ffunatt  Indian  ttk  is  inpoitad  from 
the  ^es^  but  the  gDeatet  part  is  nunra&ctared  in  this  coun- 
tiy;  Ibr  which  die  iUkming  raqpes  are  giren :  Take  lamp 
Uad  porifiedi  eight  onnoes;  indigo^twoonnpes;  itoiyUack, 
an  ounoe;  peadi  stone  blade,  half  an  oimce;  beat  all  to- 
gether into  a  mass,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  water  in 
which  a  little  gnni  arabiG  has  been  dissdved,  and  then  form 
it  into  knig  square  taUets.  Another:  Take  horse  beans, 
bom  them  till  thejr  are  perfectly  black,  grind  diem  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  with  a  weak  gam  aralHc  water  make  it  into 
a  paste,  whidi  form  into  long  square  cakes,  as  before. 

WHITES. 


Flaie  WiUe  is  only  white  lead  in  a  more  refined  state,  be- 
ing an  oxide  or  rather  carbonate  of  lead,  obtained  by  ex- 
posing the  metal  to  the  steam  of  vinegar. 

Zinc  WUU^  or  Comkmi  WkUt^  is  formed  by  the  calcination 
of  zinc,  by  raising  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible. 

WhUe  Leadf  or  Cenuef  is  the  corrosion  or  rust  of  lead  form- 
ed by  means  of  vinegar. 

Pearl  WkUe  is  the  powder  of  pearls  or  the  finer  parts  of 
oyster  shells. 

Troy  WJdUf  or  Spamsh  WkUej  is  chalk  neutralized  by  the 
addition  of  water  in  which  alum  is  dissolved,  and  afterwards 
wadied. 

Egg  Shdl  WhiiU  is  preferred  to  flake  or  troy  white.  It  is 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  off  the  inner  skin  of 
egg  shells,  then  levigate  or  pound  the  shells  to  a  proper  fine^ 
ness,  and  wash  over  the  powder. 

Cakmed  HartAom  is  the  eardi  which  makes  the  basis  of 
horn  rendered  pure  by  the  action  of  fire,  which  separat«?s 
firom  it  all  saline  and  sulphureous  substances.  It  is  of  the 
first  degree  of  whiteness,  and  not  subject  to  be  changed  by 
the  air  or  dme. 
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There  are  several  other  pigments  used  m  water  odour 
painting  besides  those  whidi  are  here  enumerated;  but 
from  the  above  list,  the  pattern  drawer  and  designer  may 
select  what  will  sufficLmtly  answer  their  purpose,  espedaUy, 
if  the  great  variety  of  tints  be  taken  into  account,  which  may 
be  produced  by  mixing  two  or  more  of  them  together. 

For  example,  a  good  orange  is  made  by  mixing  vermilion 
and  gamboge ;  a  sea  green,  with  indigo  and  sap  green ;  an- 
other with  indigo  and  gamboge  well  ground  together;  a 
transparent  green,  by  mixing  verdigris  and  yellow,  to 
various  tints,  by  leaving  either  predominant;  a  brown,  by 
mixing  sap  green  and  carmine ;  a  lead  colour,  with  indigo 
and  white;  a  light  green,  with  verditer  and  gamboge,  or 
with  gamboge  and  verdigris;  an  olive,  with  sap  green  and 
lake ;  a  lilac,  with  carmine,  Prussian  blue  and  flake  white ; 
and  so  forth« 

The  greater  part  of  these  pigments  require  to  be  ground 
as  fine  as  possible  before  they  are  fit  for  use.  This  is  done 
on  a  marble  flag  with  a  mullar,  adding  occasionally  a  little 
water,  till  the  mass  is  brought  to  the  state  of  fine  paste^ 
after  which,  a  little  gum  arabic  water  is  added.  Some  dis- 
solve a  small  bit  of  refined  sugar  in  the  gum  water,  which 
prevents  the  colour  from  cracking. 

After  the  pigments  are  ground,  it  will  firequently  happen 
that  some  of  them  are  still  too  gross  to  be  used  in  fine 
works.  To  obviate  this,  mix  a  quantity  of  the  mass  with 
water  in  a  dean  vessel  before  the  gum  is  added,  shake  it  well, 
and  after  it  has  settled  till  the  grosser  parts  have  fidlen  to 
the  bottom,  pour  off  the  top,  and  whatever  part  of  the  pig- 
ment comes  over  will  be  as  fine  as  necessary  when  it  is  set- 
tled, and  the  water  poured  off* 

Those  who  desire  to  know  how  these  pigments  are  pre- 
pared fixim  the  original,  will  find  ample  satisfaction,  by  con- 
sulting a  very  valuable  work  chiefly  on  this  subject^  entitled, 
*^  The  Handmaid  to  the  Art$j**  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
some  useful  information  on  thb  head. 
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CHOICE  OF  OBJECTS  FOB  PATTBBNS. 

In  draw  loom  patterns,  in  general,  there  are  usually  some 
principal  objects  introdaoed,  which  are  tedinically  termed 
heads,  while  the  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  up  with  some 
kind  of  subordinate  members*  Hence  it  is  q>p(arent,  that 
die  excellence  of  a  pattern  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  taste^ 
ful  sdection  and  judicious  arrangement  of  these  objects, 
taken  as  a  group. 

Those  who  have  paid  most  atlsntionto  the  efiects  of  draw- 
ing, in  general,  have  uniformly  recommended  figures  bounded 
with  curve  lines,  in  preference  to  such  as  are  straight,  or  form* 
ing  angles.  Easy  flowing  curves  and  waving  lines  have  always 
given  ddight,  and  still  continue  to  hold  a  place  in  the  hett 
patterns.  So  much  was  Hogarth  pleased  with  the  waving 
or  serpentine  line,  that  he  termed  it  the  line  of  bieau^;  and 
the  spiral  line,  or  that  which  is  represented  by  the  worm  of 
a  screw,  he  denominated  the  Kne  of  grace;  and  showed,  by 
many  instances,  how  nature  delights  to  employ  these  lines 
in  the  omamental  parts  of  her  works.  The  serpentine  line 
has  long  maintained  the  character  given  it  by  Hogarth,  and 
is  still  introduced  into  patterns  without  becoming  stale  or 
offisnrive.  The  qnral  line  has  likewise  its  peculiar  beauties, 
which  may  be  traoed  in  the  writhes  of  shells,  the  ivy  round 
trees,  and  many  other  natural  productions,  which  have  been 
also  copied,  with  considerable  efiect,  into  diffinrent  kinds  of 
patterns. 

In  the  dioioe  and  arangement  of  objects,  however,  for  those 
patterns  which  are  more  immedii^eiy  designed  for  the  draw 
loom,  an  imitation  of  nature  has  always  been  recommended  as 
the  surest  guide  to  the  pattern  drawer :  not  that  nature  is, 
m  all  respectMf  to  be  too  servilely  followed,  but  that  her 
productions,  even  in  the  greatest  exuberance  of  fancy,  and 
in  the  widest  latitude  of  imagination,  may  still  be  kept  in 
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▼lew.  As  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  teems  with  a  pro* 
fusion  of  objects^  which  vary  in  suooession  with  every  season 
of  the  year,  the  pattern-drawer  has  here  an  inexhaustible 
storey  &om  whieh  he  can  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  ideas. 
Hie  stalks)  leaves,  floweis  and  fruits  of  vegietables^  are 
more  ftppro(»isat6  and  becoming  for  female  deeoradon,  than 
miineaning  groi^  of  grbtesque  and  unootfth  objects;  and 
ought  therefore  to  form  the  basis  on  which  a  good  pattern 
is  founded.  The  ideas,  however,  whieh  are  suggested  by 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  may  be  varied  and  compounded 
in  a  thousand  different  v^ays ;  yet  sdll  the  imaginary  figures 
ifhidbL  a^  thuli  produced^  may  have  some  r^semUance  to 
the  originals,  and  be  kept  within  th^  probabilit]^  of  nature^ 
They  ought  to  tecite  in  us  the  same  surjwJsd  and  ddUght 
which  we  feel  on  seeing  a  rare  exotic  plant)  whieh^  thouj^ 
widely*  diijfer^nt  in  its  foliage  from  those  which  are  coomion 
amongst  us»  yet  is  still  recdgmsed  tt>  be  a  genuine  produ^ 
tion  of  nature^ 

Notwidbstanding  this  general  appeal  to  natural  produo* 
tions,  there  are  times  and  circumstances  which  frequoitly 
give  a  new  character  to  the  slyle  of  patterns:  such  are  the 
Camperdoi^is,  Walerlooa^  CkMFonations^  &c.;  but  if  these 
^bsions  be  not  founded  on  a  correct  and  genuine  tast^  the 
patterns  whieh  are  dius  introdaoed  will  beocNnie  stale  as  soion 
as  the  efiervescienoe  dt  the  moment  begins  to  sufaade;  and 
die  pattenndiawer  must  again  retnm  to  natural  oE^eets^  to 
refresh  ^ad  enliven  hiis  imaginatroiu 

The  Chinese  and  Indian  patterns  which  have  been  in^ 
portiad  into  this  toimtry,  are  likewise  in  some  mieasure  Ex- 
ceptions to  the  easy  natnral  style  above  recomlnipndad;  and 
althoi^h  they  have  been  kmg  favonrites  in  the  market,  th^ 
still  continue  to  be  sought  after  with  sividity^  and  ate  imi- 
tated to  a  very  oonsiderahle  estent.  But  as  the  genuine 
patterns  of  India  are  often  more  remarkable  for  die  artificial 
arrangdnent  of  thenr  GompehenA  parts,  than  for  a  brilliant 
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diapky  of  C(doar%  it  frequently  requirea  no  small  degree  of 
flldli  in  the  pettero-drawer  to  preienre  the  pecnliaritiet  of 
tbeirityle;  without  which,  die  imifiiriont  will  want  much 
of  that  exotic  appearance  which  stampa  so  high  a  value  on 
the  originals. 

ARRANGEMEHT  OP  COLOURS. 

In  the  coloured  bnnchea  of  wtmriog,  the  distribution  or 
arrangement  of  colours  in  a  pattern  is  of  no  leas  import- 
ance than  the  chmoe  of  objects^  Any  person  who  has  the 
least  experience  in  disposing  of  colours,  either  in  pictures 
or  patterns,  will  perceive^  that  some  ecdours  will  have  more 
brilliancy  and  cffisct  when  placed  together,  than  when  they 
are  jdaced  separate^  or  beside  some  others.  This  arises 
neither  bom  taste  nor  caprice^  but  is  founded  in  nature^ 
and  may  be  explained  on  the  principles  of  optics :  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  seven  prismatic  colours  have  ex- 
actly the  same  relation  to  eadi  other  as  the  notes  in  an  oc- 
tave in  music;  and,  therefisore,  the  effect  produced  by  art- 
ftdly  disposing  of  the  kindred  colours  is  no  less  pleasing  to 
die  eje,  than  the  concords  of  musical  sounds  are  grateful 
to  the  ear. 

CcUmnf  thereiore,  with  respect  to  the  eflfect  which  they 
thue  produce^  may  be  anranged  under  two  beads,  namely, 
diose  whadi  are  oontmsting^  and  those  wMch  are  harmonis- 
ing. The  contrasting  adours  are  such  as  are  most  opposed 
to  each  other ;  the  harmoniaiag  colours  are  those  intermediate 
tints  which  lie  between  tha  contrasting  ones,  and  as  it  were 
blead  dwm  together. 

The  contrasting  colours  may  be  discovered  by  a  very  sim- 
ple optical  experiment  Place,  for  example^  a  red  wafer 
cm  a  sheet  of  white  paper^  and  look  on  it  steadily  for  some 
time  till  the  eye  becomes  tired,  and  a  ring  of  green  will  be- 
gin to  appear  loand  its  edge;  atid  even  after  the  eye  has 
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been  removed  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  the  green  riiig 
will  still  be  visible.  Hence,  green  is  said  to  be  the  contrast- 
ing, or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  accidental  colour  of 
red ;  as  red,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  contrasting  colour  of 
green.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  found  that  purple  is  the 
contrasting  colour  of  yellow;  blue  of  orange;  violet  of  a 
mixture  of  yellow  and  orange;  and  Uack  of  white. 

The  compounds  of  these  colours  will  also  have  their  con- 
trasting and  harmonizing  ones.  Thns,  purple  inclining  to 
red,  has  for  its  contrasting  colour,  yellow  inclining  to  green; 
purple  inclining  to  blue,  has  .yellow  inclining  to  orange; 
and  so  likewise  with  the  other  compounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  harmonizing  colour  will  be  the 
nearest  tint  to  the  original,  but  farthest,  except  the  original, 
from  the  contrasting  colour.  Yellow,  therefore,  is  the  har- 
monizing colour  of  white,  orange  of  yellow,  red  of  orai^^e, 
violet  of  red,  and  blue  of  violet,  &c 

Different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  such  as  light  and 
dark  green,  light  and  dark  red,  light  and  dark  blue,  &c« 
when  they  are  distant,  form,  likewise,  very  bold  contrasts; 
but  when  the  same  colour  runs  through  a  varie^  of  shades, 
from  a  very  dark  to  a  very  light  tint,  such  tints  approach  to 
the  nature  of  harmonizing  colours. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  practice^  it  will  be  neceasaiy 
to  recur  to  a  former  observation,  that  there  are  usually  smne 
principal  objects  introduced  into  pattens  which  are  called 
heads,  and  that  the  other  parts  are  occupied  with  some  kind 
of  inferior  members.  These  heads,  therefore^  have  gene- 
rally a  reference  to  the  flowers  or  fruits  of  plants^  while  the 
subordinate  objects  are  meant  to  represent  the  stalks,  buds, 
and  leaves.  By  keeping  this  observation  in  view,  the  pat- 
tern-drawer will  have  an  extensive  field  for  a  display  of  his 
judgment  and  taste,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
harmonizing  and  contrasting  colours;  especially  if  he  ex- 
amines attentively  the  order  in  which  nature  commonly  dis« 
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poses  them.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  centre  of  a  red 
rose,  he  will  find  a  yellow  tint  blended  with  the  orange  hue 
of  the  stamens,  while  the  petak,  or  leaves  of  the  flower,  are 
red.  These  tints,  agreeably  to  the  order  aboye-mentioned, 
are  harmonizing  colours;  while  the  calyx  or  cup,  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  petals,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  dinib,  are  green,  the  natural  ccmtrasting  colour  of  the 
red.  Examjdes  of  the  contrasting  colours  in  flowers  will 
be  found  in  some  species  of  the  violet,  the  wall-flower,  and 
many  other  productions  of  the  flower  garden. 

This  account  of  the  arrangement  of  colours  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  at  the  present  time^  as  that  beautiful 
mixture  of  shades  and  tints  displayed  in  the  silk  manufiu:- 
ture  lately  imported  from  France,  depends  on  the  theory 
here  laid  down. 

REED   SCALE. 

This  instrument  is  of  great  use  in  every  branch  of  fimcy 
weaving,  particularly  in  the  draw  loom  department  Fig. 
7,  Plate  11,  is  a  representation  of  this  instrument  adapted 
to  the  Scotch  standard,  which  is  37  inches.  At  A  are  the 
number  of  splits  in  one  inch  for  each  sett  in  the  left  hand 
column.  The  numbers  at  B  are  the  nearest  setts  to  these, 
for  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  count,  which  is  regulated  by 
the  number  of  beers  or  porters  in  S4^  inches ;  and  the  near* 
est  corresponding  setts  of  the  Stockport  count  will  be  found 
at  C,  which  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  ends  or  warp 
threads  in  an  inch.  This  column  also  shows,  very  nearly, 
the  number  of  weft  shots  in  an  inch,  when  the  complete 
hundreds  in  the  left-hand  column  are  accounted  shots  on 
the  common  web  glass  for  87  inches.  It  would  have  shown 
them  more  accurately,  had  it  not  been  calculated  to  the 
nearest  even  numbers,  to  adapt  it  to  the  setts,  or  of  the  Stocks 
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port  reeds;  the  scale  of  which  excludes  the  odd  number& 
The  diyisions  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are  inches. 

The  construction  of  the  reed  scale  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  as  follows :  having  drawn  the  requisite  lines  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  setts  of  reeds,  find  by  calculation 
the  length  of  one  porter  for  each  sett,  to  the  hundredtli 
parts  of  an  inch*  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  pro- 
portion :  as  the  porters  on  ell :  37  inches : :  1 :  to  the  lengtli 
of  one  porter.  Take  this  in  a  pair  of  compasses  from  a 
diagonal  scale,  and  set  it  off  from  left  to  right  along  the 
space  intended  finr  that  sett,  which  will  divide  it  into  porters ; 
after  which,  one  porter  may  be  again  divided  into  twenty 
parts  for  splits. 

In  like  manner  a  scale  may  be  constructed  for  the  Man* 
Chester  and  Bolton  reeds :  for  it  will  be,  as  the  number  of 
beers  in  24^  inches :  24^ : :  1 :  to  the  length  of  a  beer, 
which  may  be  divided  either  into  nineteen  or  twenty  dents, 
as  the  manufacturer  may  find  answer  his  purpose. 

The  Stockport  scale  may  be  constructed  by  dividing  an 
inch  into  the  number  of  dents  peculiar  to  the  number  of 
each  sett,  which  will  always  be  equal  to  half  the  number  of 
the  reed. 

By  comparing  these  standards  or  scales  together,  it  will 
be  found  Uiat  a  1400  Scotch  reed,  which  is  the  most  conn 
nK>n  sett  of  harness  work,  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  will 
be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  No.  46  of  the  Manchester 
and  Bolton  count,  and  to  a  No.  76  of  that  of  Stockport 

BBSION,    POINT,    OR  RULE  PAPER. 

This  paper,  of  which  frequent  mention  has  been  made  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  is  an  impression  of  a  copperplate 
engraving,  consisting  entirely  of  straight  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles^  the  spaces  between  which  represent- 
ing sometimes  the  threads  of  warp  and  woof  in  a  piece  of 
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doth}  and  sometimes  the  simple  cords  and  lanlies  of  a  draw 
loom;  without  any  r^ard  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
mail,  or  the  number  of  shots  on  the  hish.  The  paper  is 
again  divided  into  larger  squares  called  designs,  which  con- 
tain various  proportions  of  the  smaller  spaces,  to  snit  the 
different  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  varieties  of  design  paper  in  common  use  are,  8  by  8, 
8  by  9,  8  by  10,  8  by  11,  8  by  IS, «  by  13,  8  by  14,  8  by 
20,  and  10  by  10 ;  that  is,  8  by  8  is  even  paper,  or  has  8 
small  spaces,  both  by  the  breadth  and  depth  in  each  design ; 
8  by  9,  has  8  by  the  breadth  and  9  by  the  depth,  and  so  of 
die  others.  In  using  these  varieties  for  draw  loom  patterns, 
8  is  commonly  considered  the  simples  or  mails  in  a  design, 
and  the  variable  numbers  9,  10,  11,  &c.  the  lashes;  to 
adapt  the  pattern  either  to  the  quantity  of  woof  on  the 
ground,  or  the  number  of  shots  on  each  lash.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  variable  figures  represent  the  simple 
cords,  and  8  the  lashes ;  which  adds  considerably  to  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  above  specified. 

The  scale  on  which  design  paper  is  drawn,  does  not  coin- 
cide with  any  particular  sett  of  reed,  but  appears  to  have 
been  originally  calculated  for  two  designs  to  the  inch ;  al- 
though what  we  have  in  the  market  at  present  be  somewhat 
below  that  standard.  This  small  difference  has  probably 
arisen  from  each  successive  engraver  copying  from  the  sheet 
of  his  predecessor,  which  is  always  less  than  the  plate,  on 
account  of  its  being  printed  in  a  damp  state  and  shrinking  a 
little  as  it  dries.  Were  the  design  paper,  however,  drawn 
accurately  to  a  scale  of  two  designs  to  the  inch,  then  that 
kind  which  has  ten  spaces  in  the  design  would  coincide 
nearly  with  a  700  reed ;  for  it  will  be  found  by  the  reed  scale 
that  there  are  19  splite  in  one  inch  of  that  sett ;  so  that  the 
difference  would  only  be  one  split  in  twenty.  In  the  same 
manner  it  will  be  found  that  8  simples  in  the  design  would 
correspond  with  a  600  reed ;  and  so  of  the  other  varieties. 
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DESIGNING  PATTERNS* 

The  term  designing  implies,  here,  the  paintii^  of  any  pat- 
tern on  design  paper,  either  directly  or  from  the  sketchy 
preparatory  to  its  being  read  or  lashed  on  the  simple  of  a 
draw  loom.  This  species  of  painting  is  performed  with 
camel  hair  pencils,  and  appropriate  pigments  selected  from 
the  preceding  or  any  other  list,  reduced,  if  necessary,  to  a 
semi-transparent  state^  as  already  mentioned.  The  pencils 
should  be  chosen  of  a  middle  sisse,  with  a  good  qiring  and 
point,  both  of  which  may  be  discovered  by  drawing  them 
gently  through  the  mouth,  and  pressing  them  on  the  thumb 
naU;  when,  if  on  being  moderately  wet,  they  ^ring  again 
into  their  form  after  being  bent,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  these 
qualities.  The  points  of  the  pencils  too,  should  be  adapted 
as  neai'ly  as  possible  to  the  size  of  the  small  spaces  on  the 
design  paper  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  that  the 
designer  may  be  able  to  fill  any  individual  space  with  only 
one  touch. 

A  learner  in  this  department,  before  he  attempts  the  de- 
signing of  patterns,  should  endeavour  to  acquire  a  dexterity 
in  filling  up  these  little  spaces  on  the  design,  whether  they 
run  in  straight  or  curved  lines;  taking  care  always  to  fill 
them  exactly,  without  allowing  the  paint  to  spread  beyond 
their  boundaries,  or  leiEiving  any  of  them  broken  or  imper- 
fect In  this  exercise  he  will  find  some  assistance  by  con- 
sulting Figs.  1  and  2,  plate  12;  in  the  former  of  which  he 
will  see  how  straight  lines  may  be  deagned,  so  as  to  form 
any  given  fuigle  with  the  bottom  of  the  paper ;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  method  of  designing  circular  and  elliptic  figures^ 
which  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  delineation  of  any  other 
kind  of  curves.  He  may  next  attempt  what  are  termed  set 
objects,  such  as  a,  6,  and  Cj  Figs.  2  and  3.  Of  these  he 
will  afterwards  find  it  of  advantage  to  produce  as  great  a 
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Tarietj  as  poflsible;  for  sach  figures  will  not  only  be  found 
convenient^  on  many  occasionsy  to  introduce  as  heads  into 
those  draw  loom  patterns^  which  are  designed  without  a 
sketch,  but  to  ferm  a  hqifvy  diversity  of  ornament  in  several 
of  Ae  other  branches  fstAmey  weaving.  When  the  learner 
has  made  some  proficiency  in  these  exercises,  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  designing  of  patterns  firom  the  sketch ;  an  ex* 
ample  for  whidi,  on  a  small  scale,  will  be  found  in  Figs.  4 
and  5,  which  may  be  copied  by  means  of  the  trace  paper 
and  point,  after  the  manner  described,  under  Paper  Spots. 

In  the  designing  of  draw  loom  patterns,  the  first  thing 
to  be  ascertained  is  the  tye  of  the  harness,  or  the  number  of 
eords  in  the  simple.  When  the  pattern  is  required  for  a 
harness  which  is  already  mounted,  the  tye  or  number  of 
simple  cords  is  given ;  but  when  a  new  harness  is  to  be  con- 
structed for  any  particular  kind  of  pattern,  the  quantity  of 
warp  requisite  for  the  web  must  first  be  determined,  together 
with  the  number  of  threads  which  is  destined  to  each  mail. 
Then,  if  the  warp  reduced  to  splits,  be  divided  by  the  pro- 
posed number  of  parts,  provided  they  are  alike,  the  quc^ 
tient  will  be  the  number  of  splits  in  one  part;  which  when 
reduced  to  mails,  will  give  the  tye  of  the  harness ;  or,  if  the 
warp  be  divided  by  the  number  of  splits  intended  for  one 
part,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  parts,  or  times  the 
pattern  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  web. 

Examples. — Suppose  a  1400  split  harness  containing  113 
porters  warp,  to  be  tied  in  twelve  parts;  then,  to  find  the 
tye,  we  have 

112  porters. 
20 


12)2240  splits. 
186    8  over. 
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Here,  as  there  is  one  splitfnl  of  warp  in  the  mail,  we  haw 
186  for  tlie  tye  of  the  harness,  and  8  of  a  remainder,  to 
which  a  few  more  may  be  added  for  selvages. 

Again,  Suppose  a  1400  damask  shawl  harness,  four 
threads  in  the  mail,  were  to  be  constructed;  the  quantity 
of  warp  being  the  same  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the 
borders  to  contain  80  cords  each :  then,  the  two  borders 
added  together  make  160  mails  or  S20  splits,  whidi  de» 
ducted  from  3240,  the  number  of  splits  in  the  warp^ 
leaves  1920  for  the  body  of  the  shawl.  Now  if  we  would 
have  the  body  parts  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  the  bor- 
ders,  we  divide  the  1920  by  160,  the  splits  in  80  mails,  and 
the  quotient,  12,  is  the  number  of  parts.  But^  as  in  this 
case,  there  is  np  remainder  for  selvages,  these  must  be  sup* 
plied  either  by  adding  the  usual  allowance  to  the  warp^  or 
making  an  adequate  deduction  from  the  ^e  of  the  body. 

In  making  calculations  of  this  land,  however,  it  must  be 
obaerved,  that  for  harness  ties  in  general,  a  number  should 
be  selected  which  contains  as  many  small  divisions  as  po»- 
ttble,  that  when  minute  objects  are  introduoed^  sudb  as  are 
frequent  in  the  guards  and  bosoms  of  shawls,  the  spaces 
allotted  to  these  objects  may  be  uniformly  of  the  same  size^ 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  striping,  or  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  roadinff,  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  small  patterns^ 
Thus,  for  ^Lample,  a  lye  of  80  cords  may  be  divided  by  the 
numbers,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16»  20  and  40;  and  one  of  72  cords 
may  be  divided  by  2,  8,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  18,  24  andS6»  with- 
out leaving  a  remainder  in  either  case ;  so  that  these  ties 
will  admit  of  a  considerable  variety  of  small  patterns  with- 
out any  irregularity  or  imperfection*  On  the  contrary, 
were  82  fixed  on  for  a  tye,  it  would  soon  be  found  that 
this  number  has  no  other  divisions  but  2  and  41;  and 
therefore,  were  objects  to  the  extent  of  8,  10  or  12  cords 
to  be  woven  in  this  harness,  either  some  of  these  objects 
or  their  intervening  plains  would  necessarily  be  a  cord 
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larger  tlum  the  others,  and  occasion  tbe  lauItiiieflB  above 
mentioDed*  ,      /. 

When  a  pattemis  to  be  designed  for  any  proposed,  haiy 
ness,  the  number  of  cords  are  first  counted  off  on  the  d^ 
sign  paper,  either  firom  right  or  left,  each  speoe^  as  formerly 
mentioned*  represeijiting  one  maiL     The  number  of  laahe% 
which  may  be  variously  ascertained,  are  next  counted  off 
from  the  bottom  upwards;  each  space  likewise  representing 
a  htth,  provided  the  pattern  is  to  be  only  one  cover;  buft 
when  there  are  more  covers  than  one^  the  number  of  ladiea 
will   be  proportianaUy  increased,   irhlle  the  number  of 
spaces  will  remain  the  same  as  for  the  first  or  ground  cover. 
The  drnga  thus  marked  offf  will  give  the  extent  of  the 
pattern  in  its^  enlarged  or  diminished  state;   for  in  some 
cases,  the  design  will  be  greater,,  and  in  others  smaller  than 
the  doth  size.     Then,  when  there  is  no  sketch  of  the  cloth 
size  given,  the  extent  thus  found,  both  by  tbe  mails  and 
lashes,  is  marked  off  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  on  which 
the  pattern  is  now  sketched^   and  traced  on  the  design 
paper  by  means  of  the  trace  paper  and  steel  point.     It  is  a 
pret^  common  practice,  however,  particularly  when  much 
accuracy  is  not  required,  to  draw  the  pattern  directly  on 
the  design  without  an  intermediate  sketch.     The  several 
members  of  the  pattern  are  then  filled  up  with  the  paint 
and  camel-hair  pencil,  one  colour  being,  in  general,  suffi- 
cient for  one  cover ;  but  where  there  are  more  covers  than 
one,  the  .different  colours  are  painted  on  the  design  in  the 
same  order  that  the  weaver  is  to  insert  them  in  the  cloth. 
For  some  kinds  of  weaving,  such  as  the  several  varieties  of 
pressiures,  seeding,  &c.  the  principal  objects  in  the  pattern 
require  to  be  painted  solid ;  while  for  others,  they  must  be 
tweeled,  flushed,  or  diced,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
texture  to  be  produced.     Examples  will  be  found  in  Plate 
12,  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  trace  paper  employed  for  the  sketches  in  designing 

2  Y 
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is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  under  Paper  Spots,  not 
the  blue  trace  paper  described  under  the  article  Sketch- 
ing in  the  present  section;  the  former  being  prepared 
merely  by  rubbing  black  lead  on  a  sheet  of  writing  paper, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  the  verditer  is  mixed  with  oil,  which 
prevents  it  from  being  rubbed  out  when  corrections  are 
necessary. 

When  sketches  of  the  cloth  size  are  given,  they  may  be 
easily  transferred,  in  the  following  manner,  either  directly 
to  the  design  paper,  or  to  another  sheet,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  them  on.  Draw  a  straight  line  immediately  above, 
and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  original  sketch :  do  the 
same  at  the  two  sides,  making  right  angles  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. Then,  if  the  number  of  splits  in  one  design  or  large 
square  of  the  design  paper  be  taken  in  a  pair  of  dividers 
from  die  reed  scale,  for  the  given  sett  of  reed,  and  set  off 
round  the  sketch,  and  these  points  be  connected  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  opposite  sides,  the  sketch  will  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  squares,  corresponding  with  the 
larger  squares  on  the  design  paper.  But  if  the  cloth  sketch 
be  not  drawn  exactly  for  the  tye  of  the  harness,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  squares  as 
it  is  to  occupy  of  designs,  without  regarding  the  number  of 
splits  in  the  design,  by  which  means  the  same  sketch  may 
be  adapted  to  harnesses  of  different  tyes,  and  still  preserve  the 
proportion  of  all  its  parts.  Should  the  squares  tlius  form- 
ed on  the  sketch,  however,  be  considered  too  minute  for 
practice,  as  would  be  the  case  for  several  kinds  of  harnesses, 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  designs  may  be  taken  and  set  off 
round  the  pattern,  and  each  of  the  squares  thus  formed 
would  be  equivalent  to  four  or  nine  on  the  design  paper. 
The  pattern  may  now  be  copied  from  the  original  on  the 
new  sketch  or  design,  by  observing  what  particular  parts 
or  members  of  it  are  in  any  square  of  the  former,  and  draw- 
ing similar  parts  on  a  corresponding  square  cf  the  latter ; 
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and  so  on  till  the  new  sketch  be  finished.  To  facilitate 
diis  process,  howeyer,  all  the  squares  of  both  sketches  are 
numbered  in  the  same  order,  as  well  fi*om  right  to  left  as 
at  die  sides,  after  the  manner  represented  in  Figs.  6  and  9. 

These  obsenrations  will  be  sufficiently  iUustrated,  by 
referring  to  Figs.  6,  .7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Fig.  6  is  a  cloth 
sketch  for  an  imitation  sprig,  drawn  for  24>  splits  of  a  1400 
reed.  Hg.  7  is  the  same  on  design  paper  for  a  four  thread 
pressure  harness,  which  consequently  will  occupy  twelve 
mails.  It  is  designed  on  8  by  10  paper,  and  will  therefore 
stand  square  with  between  17  and  18  shots  of  weft  on  the 
ground,  and  four  shots  of  spotting  on  each  lash.  Fig.  8 
is  the  same  sprig  designed  for  a  tluree  thread  pressure  har- 
ness. In  this  case  it  occupies  sixteen  mails ;  for,  as  there 
are  48  threads  in  24  splits,  and  three  threads  in  each  mail, 
48  divided  by  3  gives  16  for  the  number  of  mails.  Like- 
wise, as  there  are  four  shots  on  each  lash,  this  design  will 
require  nearly  19  shots  of  weft  on  the  ground,  to  make  it 
square ;  for  as  three  threads  in  the  mail  are  to  four  shots  on 
the  lash ;  so  is  14,  the  threads  of  warp  on  the  glass,  to  18f ; 
the  number  of  shots  on  the  same  extent.  Fig.  9  is  the 
design  of  Fig.  6  for  a  split,  and  Fig.  10  the  some  for  a  full 
or  one  thread  harness,  and  their  dimensions  are  enlarged 
accordingly.  These  two  designs  are  adapted  to  flushing; 
that  is,  the  spotting  warp  is  not  pressed  by  the  leaves  to 
form  the  sheds,  as  in  the  two  preceding  examples ;  but  the 
spotting  weft  is  loose  or  flushed  between  the  small  spaces 
that  are  marked  black  on  the  design,  which  marks  regulate 
the  distances  at  which  it  is  catched  by  the  harness.  It  may 
be  farther  remarked  that  Fig.  9  has  two  shots  on  each  lash, 
and  Fig.  10  only  one;  and  as  they  are  both  designed  on  8 
by  10  paper,  the  warp  and  weft  will  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  Fig.  7. 

•  This  pattern,  although  woven  with  different  colours  of 
spotting,   is  said  to  be  only  one   cover,   except  the  small 
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yellow  diamond  in  the  centre^  which  is  termed  donUe 
jotting,  because  additional  lashes  are  requisite^  wherever 
the  spaces  are  painted  yellow  in  these  designs.  On  the 
same  principle,  when  there  are  three,  four)  or  more  colours 
going  at  the  same  time,  that  part  of  the  pattern  is  said  to 
be  three,  four,  or  more  Goverp ;  and  tbeir  respective  lashes 
are  all  drawn  in  succession,  without  any  of  the  ground  weft 
intervening. 

..  The  preceding  descriptions  apply  equally  to  detached 
figures,  robes,  flounces,  colonnades,  diagonal,  or  allovers 
of  any  other  kind  of  which  the  parts  are  alike,  or  are  oon^ 
nected  to  the  same  simple;  but  where  there  are  more 
simples  than  one,  as  the  borders,  comers,  and  centres  of 
shawls,  each  simple  must  have  a  space  allotted  for  it  on 
the  design  paper,  and  its  respective  part  of  the  pattern 
designed  on,  it  accordingly.  Thus,  for  a  shawl  pattern 
with  only  a  body  and  border,  the  border  part  must  foe 
counted  off  at  one  side  of  the  body,  commonly  at  the  right, 
if  for  a  right  hand  harness,  but  on  the  left,'  if  the  contrary. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  the  less  necessary  for  tl|e 
designer,  as  the  flower-lasher  can  adapt  the  same  patteni 
to  either  of  these  harnesses,  merely  by  changing  its  posi- 
tion in  the  frame,  and  reading  it  upwards  or  downwards 
as  the  case  may  require. 

Suppose,  for  example.  Fig.  11  to  be  the  plan  or  pattern 
of  a  damask  shawl  on  a  small  scale,  adapted  to  a  tye  of  80 
and  80;  that  is,  80  cords  for  the  border,  and  80  for*  the 
body:  then,  as  these  patterns  are  usually  designed  on  10 
by  8  paper,  or  10  simple  cords  and  8  lashes  in  each  de^ 
sign,  160  spaces  are  counted  ofl^  from  right  to  left,  name* 
ly,.  eight  designs  for  the  border,  and.  other  eight  for  the 
body.  But  as  the  pattern  is  to  be  square,  the  depth  must 
be  taken  in  designs  also;  and  therefore, <  the  same  number 
of  designs,  viz.  sixteen,  counted  upwards,  will  give  128 
lashe^t  which  must  be  marked  off  also.     The  extent  of  the 
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guards  is  next  ascertained,  and  counted  off  on  the  design« 
In  this  example,  ten  mails  are  allowed  for  each  gtard*  in- 
cluding the  two  dead  lines  or  simples  at  1,  1.  Then  set 
off  the  dimensions  ot  the  intermediate  space  A,  between 
the  guards,  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  on  which  draw 
the  sketch  of  the  pattern.  This  is  now  to  be  traced  on  the 
design  paper,  first  on  the  space  A,  for  the  cross  border ; 
after  which,  turn  up  the  under  side  of  the  sketch,  on  which 
the  outlines  of  the  pattern  will  be  visible  from  the  mark 
left  by  the  tracer,  and  lay  it  over  the  space  B,  and  again 
trace  it  on  the  design,  thus  reversed,  for  the  sid^  border. 
Another  sketch  is  requisite  for  the  cornet  C,  ^hidh  & 
traced  on  in  the  same  manner ;  after  which,  all  the  parts 
of  the  pattern  are  painted  as  already  directed. 

If  the  bosom  of  the  shdwl  is  to  be  a  running  pattern,  it 
is  sketched  and  traced  on  after  the  manner  of  an  alloverj 
but  if  it  is  to  consbt  of  detached  or  set  sprigs,  ds  in  the 
present  example,  equal  spaces  must  be  allotted  to  each, 
figreeably  to  the  intended  size  of  the  objeicts,  or  the  dii^ 
tance  at  which  they  are  to  stand  from  each  other;  taking 
care  always,  that  the  joinings  be  made  perfectly  correct; 
and  that  the  plains,  at  least  when  small,  be  of  the  same 
number  of  cords. 

Fig.  12  is  the  plan  of  a  shawl  with  a  centre  and  comers, 
which,  for  example,  may  be  taken  for  a  TOO  four  thread 
Angola,  with  48  mails  for  the  border,  and  45  for  the  body, 
corner,  and  centre,  respectively.  The  calculation  for  the 
several  parts  will  then  stand  as  under. 

The  two  borders,  •  .  •  •  48+48=96 
The  two  corners,  ....  45+45=90 
The  centre  gathered,  two  parts,  45+45=90 

276 
For  splits,  multiply  by 2 

552 
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Suppose  56  porters  warp     =1120  splits. 
Deduct  . 552 


Divide  by  the  body  tye,      45)568(12  parts. 

45 


118 

90 


28  over,  ^hich  28 
splits  will  be  sufficient  for  selvages,  and  the  quotient  gives 
12  parts  for  the  body,  or  six  between  the  corner  and  cen- 
tre on  each  side. 

In  designing  patterns  for  shawls  of  this  description,  the 
parts  for  the  border,  corner,  body,  and  centre,  must  all  be 
marked  off  on  the  design  paper,  and,  for  a  guide  to  the 
designer,  may  be  formed  into  square  compartments  as  re- 
presented in  the  Fig.     Then,  when  the  borders  have  been 
sketched  and   designed   as  directed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample, a  sketch  is  made  for  the  corner  at  a,  and  another 
for  the  centre  at  e;  each  commonly  forming  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle  within  the  limits  of  its  respective  part.     When 
these  have  been  likewise  designed,  it  will  remain  to  finish 
the  filling  of  the  body,  which  requires  some  little  attention 
with  respect  to  the  different  parts  where  they  join.     For 
here  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  lashes  are  wrought 
down  the  simple  at  one  time,    and   up   at   another  while 
weaving  the  corners  and  centre ;  and  further,  that  both  the 
corners  and  centre  are  gathered;  it  follows,  that  no  figure 
but  what  is  alike  on  all  its  four  sides  will  suit  for  a  filling : 
for  were  sprigs,  for  instance,  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
their  tops  would  be  turned  towards  each   other  in  some 
parts  of  the  shawl,  and  their  stalks  in  others. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  when  there  is  to  be  only 
one  object  in  the  part;  as  the  diamond  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  must  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  each 
square  or  division  of  the  body;  for,  were  this  precaution 
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not  taken,  some  of  the  objects  would  either  be  thrown 
closer  tc^ether,  or  farther  distant  at  the  turning  of  the  lashes 
and  gatherings  of  the  harness,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  shawl;  but  when  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  part, 
they  will  stand  clear  of  the  borders,  and  at  equal  distances 
from  them  all  round*  When  the  objects  are  to  be  embo- 
somed with  others,  however,  such  as  the  circular  figures 
in  the  present  example,  they  must  be  placed  at  the  comers 
where  the  several  parts  join,  with  the  fourth  part  of  the 
object  in  each  comer  of  the  contiguous  squares;  so  that, 
wherever  four  of  these  corners  come  in  contact,  the  figure 
will  be  completed.  All  this  will  be  evident  by  an  attentive 
perusal  of  Fig.  12. 

Sometimes  the  comers  and  centre  are  woven  with  one 
simple,  which  is  a  considerable  saving  of  the  cordage  and 
pulley-box ;  but  when  this  method  is  adopted,  the  comer 
and  centre  parts  are  tied  together,  and  consequently,  one 
half  of  the  centre  is  woven  along  with  the  corners,  and  the 
double  of  the  corners  along  with  the  centre;  the  half 
parts  thus  formed  being  termed  shoulders.  These  should- 
ers are  represented  in  Fig.  12  by  the  dotted  circular  lines 
i  and  a,  and  are  merely  two  quadrants  of  the  centre  joined 
together.  In  designs  of  this  kind,  the  centre  part  is  wholly 
omitted,  and  no  more  of  the  pattern  is  requisite  than  tlie 
four  squares  «?,  y,  Wf  and  z,  for  the  comers,  and  filling  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  borders;  but 
the  same  attention  is  necessary  for  joining  the  filling  objects 
as  in  the  last  example. 

In  ascertaining  the  kind  of  design  paper  suitable  for  any 
pattern,  regard  must  be  had,  both  to  the  number  of  shots 
on  the  glass  compared  with  the  sett  of  reed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shots  thrown  in  on  each  lash,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  threads  in  the  mail.  When  the  number,  of 
shots  on  the  lash  is  equal  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
mail,   the  proportion  will  be,   as  the  complete  hundreds 
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6f  th6  sett-  of  reed,  at  ifarp  tjireads  on  the  glass  :  to  tba 
shots  on  the  glass  •::  so  is  d,  -  the  number  of  maik  in  4»ne  de* 
sign  common  in  such  cases  :  to  the  number  of  lashes  in 
one  designw  •  .    < 

For  example — Suppose  we  wish  to.  know  .the  design 
paper  for  a  1400  split  .harness  shawl,  to. count  IT  shots,  on 
the  glass — here»  as  there  are  two  threads  in  the  mailp  and 
two  shots  on  the  lash,  we  have 

14  :  17  ::  8  :  9f 
8 


14)136(9 
126 


10     =      f 

That  is  8  by  9^,  the  nearest  to  which  is  8  by  10^->but  if 
we  suppose  17^  shots  on  the  glass,  we  will  have  8  by  10 
exactly,  for  14  :  17.5  ::  8  :  10.  

When  there  are  more  shot»  on  the  lash  than  threads  in 
the  mail,  there  are  generaDy  fewer  lasbes  than  mails  in 
the  design;  and  therefore  10  is  usually  taken  for  the  mailst 
Thus,  for  a  1400  damask  shawl,  n^hich  has  four  threads  in 
the  mail,  and  eight  shots  on  the  lash,  even  paper,  sueh  as 
10  by  10,  would  give  28  shots  on  the  glass,  or  double  the 
quantity  of  the  warp.  But  suppose  22|  shots  on  the 
glass,  which  makes  a  pretty  fair  fabric,  then  we  have  this 
proportion. 

14  :  22.5  ::  10 
10 


14)225(16 
14. 
85 
84 

1 
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The  answer  here  is  16,  but  as  the  number  of  shots  on 
the  lash  is  double  the  number  of  threads  in  the  mail,  we 
must  take  only  the  half  of  this  answer,  which  is  8 ;  and 
therefore^  10  by  8,  or  10  simple  cords  for  8  lashes  is  the 
proportion  required. 

When  a  pattern  is  to  be  designed  for  a  given  number 
of  shots  in  an  inch,  and  the  ground  thicker  by  the  weft 
than  by  the  warp,  which  is  generally  the  case ;  the  pro- 
portion will  be,  as  the  number  of  warp  threads  in  an  inch, 
to  the  shots  in  an  inch ;  so  is  8,  to  the  number  of  lashes 
in  a  design. 

Example — ^If  a  pattern  is  to  be  designed  for  a  1400 
reed,  to  count  100  shots  in  an  inch,  what  proportion  of 
design  paper  will  it  require? 

Note — The  number  of  warp  threads  in  an  inch  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  5.4,  the  number  of  times  the  web 
glass  is  contained  in  an  inch,  by  the  complete  hundreds  of 
the  reed — thus, 

5.4 
14 

216 
54 

75.6 
That  is  75f ,  or  76  nearly — ^then  say, 

76:  100::  8 
8 


76)800(10^ 
76 


40 

Here  is  8  for  the  simples,  and  somewhat  more  than  10^ 
for  the  lashes;  so  that  either  8  by  10,  or  8  by  11  may  be 

2z 
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taken,   according  as  the  manufacturer  wishes  his  cloth  of 
thickness. 

Again,  a  1600  with  120  shots  in  an  inch,  will  require  8 
by  11 ;  for  in  a  1600  there  are  86  warp  threads  in  an  inch 
— ^therefore, 

86:  120::  8:  11 

8 


86)960(11 
86 


100 
86 


14 

In  designing  patterns  for  gauze  harnesses,  each  spUtful 
of  warp  counts  for  a  simple  cord,  while  only  one  shot  of 
weft  is  equivalent  to  a  lash.  One  half  of  the  sett  of  reed 
therefore  must  be  taken  to  find  the  proportion  between 
the  mails  and  lashes  in  a  design. 

For  example — A  700  gauze  harness  is  commonly  woven 
with  firom  five  to  six  shots  on  the  glass :  suppose  five  shots 
— ^then  the  half  of  7,  the  complete  hundreds  in  the  sett  is 
S}  or  3.5 — and 

8.5 :  5  ::  8 

8 


8.5)40.0(11 
85 

50 
85 


15=» 


So  that  8  by  II,  or  8  by  12  may  be  taken  in  this  case, 
and  so  of  others. 
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It  was  formerly  noticed,  that  the  number  of  kshes  for 
the  ground  or  first  coyer  of  any  pattern  might  be  variously 
ascertained.  For  instance,  if  the  pattams  be  square^  as 
those  for  allovers,  diagonals,  &c.;  the  number  of  designs 
in  the  tye  ^rill  always  be  equal  to  the  number  of  designs  in 
tlie  lashes,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the  mails  to  the 
lashes  in  a  design.  But  if  a  pattern  be  deeper  than  it  is 
broad,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  ends  of  plaids,  Sic. 
or  broader  than  deep,  as  in  the  cross  borders  of  shawls ; 
then  the  breadthof  the  tye  taken  from  the  reed  scale  for 
the  givai  sett,  will  be  to  the  depth  of  the  sketch  taken 
from  the  same  scale,  as  the  number  of  designs  in  the  tye, 
to  the  number  of  designs  in  the  depth  of  the  pattern ;  or 
if  the  sketch  be  divided  into  small  squares,  similar  to  the 
lai^  squares  of  the  design  paper;  then  the  number  of 
these  divisions  counted  upwards,  will  give  the  number  of 
designs  that  the  pattern  is  deep. 

When  the  pattern  is  to  stand  on  any  given  number  of 
inches  on  the  cloth,  independent  of  the  depth  of  the  sketch ; 
first  find  the  number  of  shots  on  an  inch  from  the  number 
of  shots  on  the  glass,  if  necessary ;  then  multiply  them  by 
the  inches  in  the  depth  of  the  pattern ;  divide  this  product 
by  the  number  of  shots  on  the  lash,. and  the  quotient  will 
be  the  answer. 

For  split  harness  patterns,  when  snudl,  such  as  sprigs, 
cross  borders  of  shawls,  &c  five  designs  of  paper  that  has 
eight  mails  in  the  design,  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  the 
lashes  of  one  inch  of  cloth  woven  in  a  1400  reed ;  what- 
ever number  of  lashes  may  be  allowed  to  the  design.  This 
arises  from  the  consideration,  that  five  designs  of  eight 
mails  each,  are  equal  to  40  cords  of  the  simple :  but  as  38 
splits  or  cords  of  a  1400  reed  are  equal  to  one  inch,  the 
difference  is  only  two  cords,  which,  for  small  objects,  ns 
already  noticed,  will  be  inconsiderable :  consequently,  five 
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designs  deep  will   likewise   give  the  same  extent  by  the 
weft. 

For  deep  patterns,  however,  such  as  pine  plaids,  one 
twentieth  part  must  be  deducted  from  the  number  of  de- 
signs given  by  the  above  rule ;  but  the  number  of  designs 
or  lashes  may  be  more  readily  found  by  the  following  taUe. 
The  left  hand  columns  contain  the  hundreds  of  the  reeds 
for  the  different  setts,  from  700  to  S200  inclusive;  but 
when  the  two  ciphers  are  cut  off  from  the  right,  they  ex- 
hibit the  shots  on  the  glass  for  their  respective  setts.  In 
the  right  hand  columns  are  the  shots  on  an  inch,  and  in 
the  others,  the  splits  contained  in  the  inches  and  parts  of 
an  inch  marked  along  the  top. 
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Uds. 

i 

i 

f 

1 

8 

3 

4 

Sh. 

reed* 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

57 

in. 

on 
in. 

700 

5 

9 

14 

19 

38 

76 

38 

800 

5 

11 

16 

22 

43 

65 

86 

43 

900 

6 

12 

18 

24 

49 

73 

97 

49 

1000 

6 

13 

20 

27 

54 

81 

108 

54 

1100 

7 

15 

22 

80 

59 

89 

119 

59 

1200 

8 

16 

24 

82 

65 

97 

130 

65 

1300 

9 

17 

26 

35 

70 

106 

140 

70 

1400 

9 

19 

28 

38 

76 

lis 

151 

76 

1500 

10 

20 

30 

41 

81 

121 

162 

81 

1600 

11 

21 

82 

43 

86 

130 

173 

86 

1700 

11 

23 

34 

46 

92 

138 

184 

92 

1800 

12 

24 

87 

49 

97 

146 

195 

97 

1900 

12 

25 

38 

51 

103 

154 

205 

103 

2000 

13 

27 

40 

54 

108 

162 

216 

108 

2100 

U 

28 

42 

67 

113 

170 

227 

113 

2200 

U 

29 

44 

59 

119 

178 

238 

119 

2300 

15 

31 

46 

62 

124 

186 

249 

124 

2400 

16 

32 

48 

65 

130 

196 

259 

130 

2500 

17 

33 

50 

67 

185 

203 

270 

135 

2600 

18 

35 

52 

70 

140 

211 

281 

140 

2700 

18 

36 

55 

73 

146 

219 

292 

146 

2800 

19 

38 

57 

76 

151 

229 

303 

151 

2900 

19 

39 

59 

78 

167 

285 

314 

157 

3000 

20 

40 

60 

81 

162 

243 

324 

162 

3100 

21 

42 

63 

84 

168 

251 

335 

167 

3200 

21 

43 

65 

86 

173 

259 

346 

173 

t 
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DESIGNING  TABLE   CONTINUED. 


nds. 

6 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

Sh. 

TWd* 

In. 

in* 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

on 
in. 

700 

95 

113 

132 

151 

170 

189 

208 

88 

800 

108 

130 

151 

173 

195 

216 

238 

43 

900 

122 

146 

170 

195 

219 

243 

267 

46 

1000 

135 

162 

189 

216 

243 

270 

297 

54 

1100 

148 

178 

208 

238 

267 

297 

327 

59 

1200 

162 

194 

227 

259 

292 

324 

357 

65 

1300 

175 

211 

246 

281 

316 

351 

386 

70 

1400 

189 

227 

265 

203 

340 

378 

416 

76 

1500 

202 

243 

283 

324 

365 

405 

446 

81 

1600 

216 

259 

302 

346 

389 

332 

475 

86 

1700 

230 

276 

322 

367 

413 

459 

505 

92 

1800 

243 

292 

340 

389 

438 

486 

535 

97 

1900 

267 

308 

359 

411 

462 

513 

565 

103 

3000 

270 

324 

378 

432 

468 

540  594 

108 

2100 

284 

340 

397 

454 

511 

567  624 

lis 

2200 

297 

357 

416 

476 

535 

594 

654 

119 

2300  311 

373 

435 

497 

559 

622 

684 

134 

2400 

324 

389 

454 

519 

584 

649 

713 

130 

2500 

338 

405 

473 

540 

608 

676 

741 

135 

2600 

351 

422 

492 

562 

622 

703 

773 

140 

2700 

365 

430 

511 

584 

667 

730 

803 

146 

2800 

378 

454 

530 

605 

681 

757 

832 

151 

2900 

392 

470 

546 

627 

705 

784 

868 

157 

3000 

406 

487 

568 

649 

730 

811 

892 

162 

3100 

419 

503 

586 

670 

764 

838 

922 

167 

3200 

432   519 

605 

692 

778 

865 

951 

178 

f 
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Hds. 

12  • 

13 

14 

15 

16* 

17 

18 

Sb. 

Twd* 

in. 

in. 

in. 

la. 

to. 

in. 

In. 

Ml 

in. 

700 

227 

246 

265 

274 

303 

322 

340 

38 

800 

259 

281 

303 

324 

846 

867 

889 

43 

900 

292 

216 

340 

365 

809 

418 

488 

49 

1000 

324 

S51 

878 

405 

482 

459 

486 

54 

1100 

357 

886 

416 

446 

476 

505 

585 

69 

1200 

389 

422 

454 

486 

519 

551 

584 

65 

1300 

421 

456 

493 

527 

562 

597 

632 

70 

1400 

454 

492 

530 

667 

605 

643 

681 

76 

1500 

486 

527 

567 

608 

649 

689 

780 

81 

1600 

518 

562 

605 

648 

691 

784 

778 

86 

1700 

561 

597 

648 

689 

785 

781 

827 

92 

1800 

684 

6S9 

681 

730 

778 

827 

876 

97 

1900 

616 

668 

719 

770 

822 

873 

924 

103 

3000 

648 

702 

756 

810 

864 

918 

972 

108 

2100 

681 

788 

794 

861 

908 

965 

1021 

113 

2200 

713 

778 

882 

898 

951 

1011 

1070 

119 

2800 

746 

808 

870 

988 

995 

1057 

1119 

124 

2400 

778 

848 

908 

973 

1038 

1108 

1167 

130 

2500 

811 

878 

946 

1013 

1081 

1149 

1216 

135 

2600 

848 

913 

984 

1054 

1184 

1204 

1275 

140 

2700 

876 

749 

1029 

1094 

1167 

1240 

1818 

146 

2800 

908 

934 

1059 

1135 

1811 

1286 

1862 

151 

2900 

940 

1019 

1097 

1176 

1254 

1832 

1411 

167 

3000 

978 

1044 

1185 

1216 

1297 

1378 

1460 

162 

3100 

1005 

1089 

1173 

1257 

1840 

1424 

1508 

167 

3200 

1038 

1124 

1211 

1297 

1884 

1470 

1657 

173 
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may  stand  directly  opposite  to  that  space  of  the  design 
paper  to  which  it  corresponds  in  the  pattern;  with  allow- 
ance for  one  empty  interval  of  the  reed  at  the  end  of  each 
design.  The  pattern  is  now  placed  immediately  above  the 
reed  as  represented  in  the  Fig. :  and  over  it  the  ruler  £> 
which  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  cut  in  the 
sides  of  the  frame. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  and  the  ruler  E  fixed 
above  the  space  of  the  design  paper  that  represents  the 
first  lash,  the  operator  fastens  one  end  of  the  lash  twine 
round  the  pin  a,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  disengage 
it  again  at  pleasure;  then,  after  counting  off  such  spaces 
at  the  left  of  the  design  as  are  to  be  omitted,  if  any,  he 
takes  a  turn  of  the  lash  twine  round  the  first  parcel  of  sim« 
pie  cords  that  are  to  be  taken  for  the  lash,  bringing  the 
loop  of  the  twine  over  the  pin  a,  then  round  the  next  par- 
cel of  cords  that  are  to  be  taken,  and  again  bringing  the 
loop  of  the  twine  over  the  pin  a;  and  so  on,  alternately, 
until  the  lash  be  completed ;  taking  care  at  the  same  time, 
never  to  take  above  six  or  seven  cords  into  one  tack  or 
loop  of  the  twine;  for,  when  a  greater  nuoiber  of  cords 
come  together,  they  must  be  divided  into  different  tacks^ 
not  exceeding  either  of  these  numbers  in  each.  After  the 
lash  has  been  applied  in  this  manner,  the  two  ends  of  the 
lash  twine  are  knotted  together,  close  to  the  pin  o,  which 
is  now  taken  out,  and  the  loop  that  it  has  formed  is  twisted 
round  and  made  into  a  snitch  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
it  to  the  head.  The  lash  is  now  pushed  down  behind  the 
board  m  to  make  room  for  another. 

For  example:  Suppose  the  sprig,  Fig.  5,  plate  12,  were 
to  be  read  on  a  simple  of  96  cords,  and  that  one  row  of 
sprigs  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  bosom  of  the  other. 
Here  it  is  evident,  that  as  this  sprig  contains  48  cords, 
which  is  exactly  the  half  of  the  simple,  the  other  half  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  intervening  plains.     Then,   when 
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the  design  is  placed  in  die  frame  and  adjusted  to  the  sim- 
ple, as  ahready  mentioned,  the  lasher,  after  fastening  one 
end  of  his  twine,  connts  off  20  cords  at  the  left  side  of  the 
simple,  corresponding  with  the  20  blank  spaces  on  the 
first  space  of  the  pattern ;  then  takes  a  turn  of  the  twine 
round  the  next  two  cords  and  brings  the  loop  over  the  pin 
a ;  he  again  passes  7  cords  and  takes  9 ;  but  as  9  cords 
are  too  many  for  one  tack,  he  divides  them  into  two  par- 
cels, or  tacks,  one  of  5  and  the  other  of  4,  which  he  sepa- 
rates by  a  turn  of  the  twine.  The  two  ends  of  the  twine 
are  now  knotted,  the  pin  taken  out,  the  loops  twisted,  and 
the  lash  put  over  the  bar  m.  The  other  lashes  are  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  till  the  sprig  be  finished.  The 
bosom  sprig  is  next  read  on  that  half  of  the  simple  that 
was  set  aside  for  the  plains  of  the  first  row;  but  as  the 
position  of  the  sprigs  in  these  two  rows  is  commonly  re- 
versed, the  reading  must  commence  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  design,  which  is  done  either  by  taking  the  tacks  from 
right  to  left,  or  by  turning  the  design  upside  down,  and 
reading  downwards. 

The  small  pattern  in  the  frame  is  the  same  as  Fig.  7, 
which  is  given  as  an  example  of  double  shotting  on  a  small 
scale.  For,  suppose  the  lasher  had  already  applied  the 
first  seven  lashes,  which  are  all  adapted  to  one  cover,  the 
ruler  £  would  now  be  shifted  to  its  present  position,  which 
is  immediately  above  the  eighth  space,  in  which  there  are 
two  cords  of  yellow  or  double  shotting  in  the  centre  of  the 
sprig.  Then,  after  applying  the  red  lash  for  the  ground 
cover,  as  already  directed)  he  would  take  another  tack  for 
the  two  cords  of  yellow,  which  must  be  kept  as  a  distinct 
lash  from  the  other. 

Although  in  these  examples  the  instructions  are  given 
to  take  the  painted  parts  of  the  design ;  yet  in  some  cases 
it  is  of  advantage  to  the  weaver  to  take  the  ground  sim- 
ples and  pass  the  flower,  especially  when  the  latter  is  con* 
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siderably  heavier  to  draw  than  the  farmer;  and  m  others 
it  is  abfiolutely  necessary^  as  in  diawJs,  for  instance^  the 
pattern  of  the  aide  borders  of  which  are  thrown  up  by  the 
warp  and  of  the  cross  borders  by  the  weft;  for  in  the  one 
the  flower  is  taken^  and  in  the  other  the  ground 

It  may  be  here  obserFedt  that  the  cross  bar  or  board  m, 
in  the  frame»  should  be  made  somewhat  circular  at  the 
back,  that  when  the  simple  cords  are  spread  round  it,  the 
lashes  may  be  all  of  an  equal  length  from  the  simples  to 
the  pin  a.  Also,  that  the  cross  board  a  should  be  move* 
able  on  the  side  pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  nearer  to,  or 
fiuther  from  the  board  m,  according  to  the  intended  length 
of  the  lasbes. 

8£Cr.  III.      APPLICATION  OF  THE  DRAW  LOOM. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  draw  loom  must 
assume  different  forms,  to  suit  the  various  branches  of 
fimcy  weaving  in  which  it  is  employed.  This  diversity 
arises  sometimes  from  the  construction  of  the  harness,  and 
sometimes  from  the  mode  of  opening  the  flowering  sheds. 
In  some  draw  looms  these  sheds  are  opened  directly  by 
the  harness;  in  others,  by  the  front  leaves,  after  certain 
portions  of  the  warp  have  been  raised  by  the  mails.  The 
former  of  these  are  either  the  full,  or  flushing  harnesses; 
the  latter  are  generally  termed  pressers,  and  have  always 
more  than  one  thread  in  the  mail.  The  pressers,  also, 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  those  which  in- 
corporate the  whole  of  the  weft  into  the  fabric  of  the  cloth, 
such  as  the  several  species  of  damask;  and  those  which 
have  parts  of  the  spotting  weft  cut  away  between  the 
flowers,  as  in  some  of  the  imitations.  The  general  principle 
however  on  which  the  presser  harnesses  operate,  will  be 
easily  understood  by  an  explanation  of  a  very  simple  ap- 
paratus called  the 
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DIAPER  HARNESS,    OR  BACK  CAAM. 

Fig.  4)  jAaXe  11,  is  a  tide  view  of  this  apparatii8»  adapted 
to  a  diaper  pattern  €l  five  divisions,   and  woven  with  a 
five  leafed  tweeL     1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  are  leaves  of  heddles  with 
mails  instead  of  qres,  and  are  the  substitate  for  the  har- 
ness.   They  are  mounted  with  bow  cords  as  already  ex- 
plained;  from  each  of  which  a  coid  pssica  over  a  pulley  in 
the  box  Of  and  extends  above  the  weaver's  head  to  a  con- 
venient distance,  where  it  is  fiutened  like  the  tail  of  another 
harness.     To  each  of  these  tail,   or  rather  simple  cords, 
is  tied  a  knot  cord  a,   to  which  is    appended  a  bob  or 
handle  e,  and  is  secured  by  pulling  the  knot  into  a  notch 
in  the  board  u  when  drawn  by  the  weaver's  hand,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Figs.  13  and  16,  plate  1.    To  the  under  shafts 
are  attached  the  weights  t,   one  at  a  little  distance  from 
each  end  of  the  shaft,   to  sink  the  leaves  when  rdieved 
from  the  notches.     6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  are  the  front  or  ground 
leaves,  which  are  equal  to  one  set  of  a  five  leafed  tweel, 
and  with  eyes  of  a  length  sufficient  to  allow  the  warp  to 
rise  in  the  harness  sheds  without  obstruction. 

In  each  mail  of  the  harness  leaves  are  commonly  4,  5^ 
or  more  threads,  generally  one  set  of  the  tweel  draught, 
which,  in  the  present  example,  is  five.  These  threads  are 
again  drawn  through  the  front  leaves  in  the  order  exhibited 
in  Fig.  5;  that  is,  each  mailful  of  the  back  leaves  A  is 
separated  and  drawn  in  regular  succession  through  the 
eyes  of  the  ground  leaves  B.  On  the  treadles  at  C  is  the 
plan  of  cording;  but  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
ciphers  denote  raising  cords,  the  crosses  sinking  ones» 
and  the  blank  squares  the  leaves  which  are  stationary 
when  any  shed  is  opened ;  so  that  by  comparing  tlie  plan 
of  cording  at  C,  with  the  position  of  the  front  leaves  in 
Fig  4,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  the  treadle  1  is  pressed 
down,  the  back  leaf  6  is  stationary,  the  leaf  7  is  raised,  the 
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leaf  8  is  stationary,  the  leaf  9  is  sunk,  and  the  leaf  10  is 
stationary.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  one  or  more  of 
these  back  leaves  are  raised  by  pulling  the  bobs,  all  the 
warp  threads  which  pass  through  their  mails  will  be  raised 
to  die  top  of  the  eyes  of  the  front  heddles;   and  when 
any  treadle,  as  No.  1  is  pressed  down,  the  leaf  which  is 
sunk  will  take  along  with  it  one  thread  out  of  each  mailful 
which  was  previously  raised,   and  the  leaf  that  rises  will 
take  along  with  it  one  thread  out  of  each  mailful  that  re- 
miuned  at  the  bottom  of  the  shed;  consequently,  foui^fifths 
of  the  flower  warp,  and  one-fifth  of  the  ground  will  be 
above  the  shuttle  in  this  shed;  which  produces  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  the  turned  or  reversed  tweeling,  formerly 
explained.     Now  it  will   appear  that  by  this  method  of 
pressing,  all  the  weft,  both  in  the  ground  and  pattern,  will 
be  incorporated  with  the  warp;   but  were  one  leaf  sunk 
without  raising  the  other,  the  parts  of  the  weft  then  thrown 
in  would  be  flushed  over  those  portions  of  the  warp  that 
were  not  pressed,  which  makes  the  distinction  already  no- 
ticed in  the  presser  harnesses. 

By  referring  back  to  the  process  of  weaving  diaper,  it 
will  obviously  appear,  that  this  simple  apparatus  will  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect  as  twenty-five  leaves  and  as  many 
treadles  mounted  in  the  common  way.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  back  harness  or  caam  is  firequently  employed  for 
weaving  such  patterns  as  are  of  an  intermediate  extent, 
between  the  power  of  single  leaves  and  what  is  properly 
termed  the  damask  harness.  It  is  also  farther  to  be  ob- 
served, that  as  the  number  of  back  leaves  in  these  mount- 
ings must  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the  binding 
plans  of  the  patterns  for  which  they  are  intended,  the 
draught  over  these  leaves  will  also  follow  the  very  same 
order  of  succession;  and  the  weaver  must  likewise  pull 
the  bobs  or  handles  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  would 
work  over  his  treadles. 
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Fig.  IS,  Plate  4,  is  a  sbawl  pattern  adapted  to  tbe  back 
harness.  It  is  one  of  the  gathered  kind,  the  two  dark 
spaces  at  the  left  hand  being  the  centre  of  the  border.  It 
requires  36  back  or  harness  leaves,  seven  for  the  borders 
and  twenty-nine  for  the  bosom  sprigs. 


This  beautiful  branch  of  ornamental  weaving  takes  its 
name  from  Damascus,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented. 

Silk  damasks  are  manufactured  in  abundance  in  several 
parts  of  England  for  ladies'  shawls,  &c  This  branch  is 
also  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  table 
linen,  and  has  also,  of  late,  been  introduced  into  the  cotton 
manufacture  with  condderable  success,  in  tbe  form  of 
shawls  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  dresses;  which  latter 
are  chiefly  made  for  tfae  export  trade. 

Damask,  like  the  diaper,  is  merely  a  branch  of  fancy 
tweeling;  or  rather,  it  is  the  principle  of  diaper  weaving 
conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale  by  means  of  the  draw 
loom.  Damask  patterns,  therefore,  are  formed  on  the 
cloth  merely  by  reversing  the  tweet,  which  is  considerably 
divernSed  hy  employing  different  sets  of  front  leaves,  or 
by  varying  the  arrangement  of  the  raising  and  sinking  cords 
on  the  treadles :  Some  of  the  most  useful  plans  of  which 
are  as  follow. 

No.  1,  4.  leafed.         No.  2,  5  leafed.         No.  3, 5  leafed. 
Biassed.  Broken. 
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Na  4,  6  leafed. 
Biassed. 


No.  5,  6  leafed. 
Broken. 
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No.  6»  8  leafed. 
Biassed. 


Na  7»  8  leafed. 
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No.  8»  8  leafed. 
Broken. 


No.  9,  8  leafed. 
Broken. 
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Damask  for  table  linens  are  sometimes  woven  with  a  five 
leafiad  tweel,  and  sometimes  with  one  of  eight  or  more 
leaves.  When  woven  with  a  five  leafed  tweel,  they  are 
Qsoally  denominated  bastard  damask;  and  when  more  than 
eight  leaves  are  employed,  they  are  called  superfine  dam- 
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asks.     The  eight  leafed  tweel,  thereforei  is  that  which  is 
usually  termed  the  damask  tweel. 

The  number  of  threads  in  each  mail  of  these  fabrics^  is 
likewise  yariable,  being  sometimes  three,  four,  or  more,  ac- 
cording as  the  web  is  intended  of  fineness.     Taking   ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  the  damask  weaver  has  sel- 
dom use  for  more  than  one  harness,  though  he  may  have 
occasion  to  weave  different   setts   of  reed;   for,   by  thus 
varying  the  number  of  threads  in  the  mail,  and  even  the 
number  of  threads  in  a  split,  the  number  of  setts  may  be 
considerably  increased  without  either  changing  the  reed  or 
harness :  and  this  plan  of  economy  is  still  carried  farther, 
where  much  accuracy  is  not  required,  by  sometimes  draw* 
ing  a  thread  more  in  one  mail  than  in  another,  and  dispos- 
ing o£  these  additional  threads  at  regular  intervals,  in  the 
same  manner  that  weavers  set  their  overplus  heddles  when 
they  are  finer  than  the  reed.    Damasks,   however,   when 
wanted  very  fine^  and  much  accuracy  and  delicacy  required 
in  the  design  and  shading  of  the  pattern,  may  be  woven 
in  a  full  harness;  but  as  these  require  an  immense  quantity 
of  cordage,   and,  consequently  are  so  very  expensive  in 
mounting,   especially  when  the  pattern  is  large,   the  fuU- 
damask  harness  is  not  common. 

In  looms  mounted  for  extensive  patterns,  considerable 
economy  is  also  observed  by  introducing  what  is  termed 
single  and  double  mounting.  In  the  single  mounting 
every  mail  in  each  part  has  a  simple  cord  to  itself,  and 
therefore  can  be  raised  independent  of  any  other.  The 
double  mounting  is  merely  certain  portions  of  the  border, 
or  body  gathered ;  by  which  means,  not  only  the  tail  and 
simple  are  considenJI)ly  curtailed,  but  a  vast  deal  of  ex- 
penses are  saved  in  drawing  and  designing  these  extensive 
patterns. 

For  example :  Suppose  a  damask  napkin  were  to  be  wo- 
ven, which  has  63  porters  warp  and  5  threads  in  each  mail; 
then  we  have 

SB 
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Porters  warp,  .68 

40  threads  in  one  porter  mult,  •         40 

Divide  by  the  threads  in  a  mai],  5)2520 

504  mails. 

Now  these  may  be  divided  into  parts,  thus, 

For  one  side  border,       .         9  designs,  single. 
For  the  body,         .         .       13      do.      double. 


).  double.  ^ 
».  single.  > 
».      dodble.  3 


JDo.         .         .         6      do. 

Do.         ,         .       13      do. 

For  the  other  ade  border,      9      do.      single. 

50  designs. 
10  mails  in  a  design,  10 

500  mays. 

which  deducted  from  the  giviea  quantity  of  warp,  leaves 
four  mails  or  ten  sjplits  for  sehrages.  Heire  die  de;isigne;r 
can  draw  any  pattern  he  pleases  for.  .the  borders,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  9  designs  or  90  cords.  In  the  body  of  the  .nf^kiji^ 
however,  he  may  draw  what  he  pleases  also  on  the  6,  de- 
signs in  the  centre,  as  that  part  is  single  mountiiig;  but  it 
must  be  such  a  figure  as  will  join  with,  the  13  designs  of 
double  mounting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  the  whole 
pattern  into  one  complete*  group.  The  tie  of  thisham^ 
will  therefore  be  90  cords  for  the  border,  180  double  and 
60  single  for  the  body;  making  m  whole  28^  designs,  ,or 
280  cords  for  the  simple.  > 

Patterns  fbr  damask  tabledotfas  are  designed  on  10  bsy 
10  paper,  and  may  be  woven  sqiuune  by  adi^tin^  the  plum- 
ber of  shots  on  each  lash,  to  the  intended  thickness  of  :the 
cloth.  They  are  generally  composed  of  coats  of  arms, 
groups  of  flowers,  landscapes,  birds,  trees,  &c.  and.^ce 
shaded  ofi^  after  the  manner  of  the  sprig,  Fig.  5,  so  as  to  ren- 
der all  the  component  parts  of  the  pattern  perfectly  distinct. 
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Damnk  hmmeaatBitm  flsaedmes  aunmted  for  die  draw- 
i)oy,  flomethiMs  on  the  comb  or  patent  plan,  explained  al- 
ready, and  8ometiiiie9  these  ti^  principles  are  united  t  as, 
far  example^  when  a  coat  of  arms  is  woven  in  the  centre  of 
a  tablecloth,  the  borders  and  part  of  the  body  are  com- 
monly mounted  for  the  comb,  while  the  part  that  works 
the  armorial  bearings,  is  adapted  to  the  draw-boy.  In 
la^  momittngs,  however,  there  are  frequently  two  or  more 
simples,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  pulley  boxes,  which 
are  placed  in  the  moat  amvenient  position  for  the  weaver; 
and  when  any  of  the  simples  are  not  employed,  they  are 
tied  up  and  hud  aside  until  they  be  wanted  in  their  turn. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  weaving  damasks  in 
general,  when  any  portion  of  the  simple  cords  are  pulled 
down  to  form  a  flowering  shed,  these  cords  must  be  kept 
down  during  the  time  the  weaver  throws  in  the  whole 
number  of  shots  on  one  lash.  To  ease  the  draw-boy  of  this 
exertion,  he  has  a  small  apparatus  attached  to  the  side  of 
tiie  loom,  called  a  dog,  which,  by  pressing  down  a  treadle 
with  his  foot,  he  runs  a  bolt  through  above  the  tail  cords 
which  are  pulled  down  by  the  simple,  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  recovering  their  natural  position  without  any 
further  trouble,  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  lash. 

It  is  likewise,  evident,  that  as  in  damask  weaving,  there 
is  only  one  leaf  raised  and  another  sunk  by  each  treadle, 
while  the  others  remain  stationary,  these  two  leaves  will 
nearly  balance  each  other,  and  so  prevent  them  from  re- 
covering their  former  position  after  the  weaver  has  with- 
drawn his  foot  from  the  treadle.  To  remedy  this,  a  weight 
is  attached  to  the  long  and  short  marches  of  each  leaf, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  gauze  mountings ;  so  that 
when  any  leaf  is  raised,  the  weight  acts  on  Uie  short  march 
to  sink  it,  but  when  sunk,  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the 
long  march,  which  brings  it  back  to  its  former  position. 
In  high  mounted  damask  looms,  however,  the  weights  are 
attached  to  tiie  top  levers. 
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The  following  varieties  in  the  cotton  manufacture^  are 
woven  on  the  damask  principle,  namely,  common  damask 
shawls,  improperly  called  dumb  flower  shawls;  Lachores, 
Bungoes,  Waterloos,  double  damask  shawls,  (double  dumb 
flowers,)  cross  2iebras,  and  Angolas. 

THE  COMMON  DAMASK  SHAWL, 

which  was  explained  as  an  example  in  the  article  designings 
has  uniformly  four  threads  in  the  mail,  is  woven  with  an 
eight-leafed  satin  tweel,  such  as  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  in  the  preceding 
list,  and  with  eight  shots  on  die  lash*  The  warp  and  weft 
of  this  class  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  different  colours. 

LACHORES, 

imitations  of  a  manufacture  of  this  kind  in  the  province  of 
Hindostan,  are  damasks  striped  by  the  warp,  with  only 
one  shuttle  for  the  weft.  The  patterns  are  made  to  suit 
the  stripes,  although  they  have  frequently  borders,  and 
pines  on  the  ends,  in  the  form  of  scarfs. 

BUNGOES, 

from  Strathbungo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  where  they 
were  first  made,  are  Lachores  spotted  to  a  certain  extent 
of  cover. 

DOUBLE  DAMASK  SHAWLS, 

a  kind  of  allover  spotted  damask,  with  the  spotting  weft 
sometimes  flushed  over  the  intervals  of  the  ground,  though 
more  frequently  incorporated  with  it  on  the  opposite  side 
firom  the  pattern.  They  have  also  four  threads  in  the 
mail,  and  are  woven  with  the  same  tweel  as  the  common 
damask  shawl,  though  No.  7,  in  the  preceding  collection, 
is  commonly  preferred.  The  greater  part  of  these  shawls 
have  eight  shots  of  the  ground,  and  eight  of  the  spotting 
on  each  lash,   though  sometimes  they  have  only  four  of 
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each  kindL  The  two  shots  of  the  ground  and  two  of  spot* 
ling  are  thrown  in  alternately;  that  i%  supposing  No.  7  to 
be  the  draught  and  cording,  there  would  be  two  successive 
shots  of  the  ground^  and  two  of  the  spotting  thrown  in  on 
the  treadles  1  and  2;  two  of  each  on  the  tr^idles  8  and  4 ; 
snd  so  forth*  The  first  two  of  these  shots,  however,  are 
thrown  in  on  the  lash,  which  is  drawn  first,  and  the  other 
two  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  simple,  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  back  lash.  To  assist  the  draw-boy  in  this  pro- 
cess, he  has  the  apparatus  called  the  dog,  fixed  to  the 
lower  side  rail  of  the  loom.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood  rounded  and  brought  to  a  point  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  is  nailed  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood  at  right 
angles,  which  is  moveable,  horizontally,  on  an  iron  rod. 
When,  therefore,  the  simples  of  any  shed  are  separated 
from  the  rest  by  the  lashes,  the  draw-boy  runs  the  dog 
between  them;  and  then  turns  it  on  its  axis  toward  the 
floor,  which  pulls  down  the  simples  of  the  pattern,  in 
which  position  he  holds  it  till  the  weaver  throws  in  two 
shots;  then  tums.it  in  the  contrary  direction,  which  draws 
down  the  back  part  of  the  simple  or  back  lash,  on  which 
the  other  two  shots  are  thrown  in. 

Another  method  of  weaving  double  damasks  was  some 
time  ago  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Kyle^ .  Glasgow,  on 
a  silk  shawl,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  object  of  thb  method  is,  to  dis- 
play a  greater  diversity  of  colouring  than  can  be  produced 
in  the  present  method,  without  increasing  the  number  of 
"^  shuttles.     For  instance,   were  the  ground  weft  white  and 

the  spotting  red;  then,  all  the  ground  could  be  made 
white,  one  part  of  the  pattern  red,  another  part  pink,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two  wefts  raised  together ;  and  farther,  the 
reverse  side  of  the  mixture  could  be  thrown  up  in  other 
parts,  to  increase  the  variety  of  shades ;  which,  were  the 
warp  also  of  a  difierent  colour,  would  often  have  a  good 
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effect;  This  diversity  arises  merely  fitmi  the  manner  in 
which  the  lashes  are  applied ;  for  instead  of  drawing  the 
back  lash,  as  at  present,  there  must  be  tvvv)  lasbes  for  eadk 
space  of  the  design  paper*  For  the  first  of  th^e 
the  white  parts  for  the  ground  are  missed,  the  red 
and  the  parts  for  the  pink  or  mixttire  are  missed;  For  die 
second  lasK  or  red  shot,  the  whites  or  ground  ane  taken, 
the  red  and  nii:tture  missed;  that  is,  the  mixtnre  is  always 
missed,  but  when  the  revense  is  wanted^  these  pitrte  are 
always  taken.     The  other  two  are  taken  and  missed  alter-* 

nately. 

'     •     •  ■ 

CANTON   CRAPES. 

These  fabrics  are  an  imitation  of  a  species  of  silk  shawls 
imported  from  Canton,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Guangton  in  China,  and  centre  of  the  European  trade  in 
that  country.  These  shawls  are  sometimes  woven  plain, 
and  sometimes  flowered  in  the  draw  loom;  The  pldin  dnes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ornamented  with  needle  wta'k. 
The  grounds  are  plain  texture;  but  the  flowered  parts  of 
those  woven  in  the  draw  loom  are  tweded  with  an  c^ght* 
leafed  satin  tweel,  the  same  as  on  the  finer  kind  of  damask* 
The  shawls,  robes,  8cc  manufactured  in  this  Cdtttfitry,  fire 
commonly  woven  in  an  1800' reed,  and  have  from  three  to 
five  threads  in  the  heddle,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
silk;  and  when  woven  in  the  draw  loom,  the  greater  part 
have  four  threads  in  the  mail;  though  some  have*  been 
woven  in  a  three  thread,  and  some  in  a  split  harness. 
There  are  two  wefts,  very  hard  twisted,  the  one  twist  con-* 
trary  to  the  other:  so  that  when  the  cloth  is  boiled  for  a 
considerable  time  in  soap  and  water,  it  assumes  the  crimped 
or  curled  appearance  of  the  common  mourning  crape. 
The  following  plans  of  cording  will  show  how  the  ground 
and  pattern  of  a  harness  shawl  are  produced. 
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Id  these  plans,  the  croBses  X,  represent  unking  cords, 
nnd  the  ciphers  raising  ones,  as  in  the  damask  plans  of 
cording.  No  1  is  the  r^;ular  or  prt^reseire  plan  of  cord- 
ing and  Na  2  i«  the  same,  arranged  for  the  weaver's  use. 

In  the  weaving  of  this  species  of  the  draw  loom,  the 
lay  is  so  suspended  that  when  it  is  put  back  to  aHow  the 
shuttle  to  pass,  all  the  warp  lies  on  the  race  rod;  and  when 
the  lashes  are  drawn,  the  warp  which  is  to  form  the  pattern 
is  raised  to  the  upper  part  of  the  long  eyes  of  the  beddles ; 
so  that  when  the  weaver  presses  down  the  treadles,  the  al- 
ternate threads  of  the  ground  warp  are  raised  to  produce 
plain  texture,  and  every  eighth  thread  of  the  flower  or  pattern 
wup  is  sunk  to  make  the  tweel,  as  in  the  common  damask. 


CROSS  ZEBltAS 


are  also  a  kind  of  double  damask,  whiah  have  thdr  pal- 
t^iis  running  in  stripes  across  the  cloth.  The  spotting  is 
sometimes  flushed  between  the  figures,  and  sometimes  in- 
corporated with  the  warp. 


Those  which  are  woven  in  the  draw  loom,  are  double  da- 
masks with  a  four-leafed  tweel,  of  which  No.  1  is  a  draught 
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and  cording.  In  weaving  these,  a  shot  of  each  of  the 
two  wefts  is  thrown  in  on  the  same  foot,  but  the  one  is 
thrown  in  on  the  fore  lash,  and  the  other  on  the  back  one. 


DOUBLE   CLOTH    HARNESS. 


Having  already  explfuoed  the  principle  on  which  double 
cloth  is  woven,  it  only  remains  here  to  show  how  it  is  ex- 
tended to  the  draw  loom.  Suppose  we  take  a  shawl  for 
example,  the  pattern  of  which  is  black,  and  the  ground 
white:  then  the  warp  would  be  composed  of  a  white  and 
a  black  thread  alternately,  and  four  of  these  threads,  two 
of  each  kind,  would  be  drawn  through  each  mail  of  the 
harness.  Were  the  texture  to  be  that  of  a  three-leafed 
tweel;  ^  front  leaves,  three  for  the  white,  and  three  for 
the  black  warps  would  be  necessary ;  and  twelve  treadles 
would  be  requisite  to  make  the  treading  alternate.  A  foiu> 
leafed  tweel,  however,  would  require  eight  leaves  and  only 
eight  treadles.  The  following  plans  will  show  tfae  draughts 
and  cordings  of  these  mountings. 


No.  IS.      THREE>LEAFED  TWEEL. 


11 
II 


FOUR-LEAPSn  TWEEL. 


^1 


u 
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In  weaving  theie  shawls  two  shots  of  white  and  two  of 
black  weft  are  thrown  in  alternately)  the  two  former  on  the 
fore  lashy  and  the  two  latter  on  the  back  one.  By  iiUpecting 
No.  10,  it  will  appear,  diat  when  any  part  of  the  warp  19 
rftised  by  the  harness^-  the  treadle  marked  1  sinks. one  white 
leaf  and  raises  another ;  andy  <k>nseqiiently,  forms  the  first 
white  shed  perfectly  clear  of  the  blaek ;  'the  pMlem  pari  of 
which  is  above  the  shuttle,  and  of  the  ground,  below  iti  The 
same  is  to  be  observed  of  the  treadle  marked  2.  The  back 
lash  reverses  the  harness  shed,  by  raising  the  ground  and 
sinking  the  pattern.  The  treadles  3  and  4,  therefore  open  the 
two  black  sheds,  by  rabing  each  one  leaf  and  sinking  another. 
The  four-leafed  tweel  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

Carpets  were  formerly  woven  on  the  principle  here  ex- 
plained; but  are  now  generally  woven  with  a  madiine  in- 
vented or  improved  by  a  Mr.  Morton  of  Kilmarnock,  which 
entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  a  draw-boy.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  large  cylinder  placed  above  the  loom,  with  the 
lifts  of  the  harness  agreeably  to  the  pattern,  formed  on  its 
cylindric  surface^  by  means  of  nobs  and  staples  made  of 
wire,  after  the  manner  that  a  tune  is  pricked  on  the  barrel 
of  an  organ.  These  staples  act  on  levers,  which  throw  the 
simples,  or  rather  tail  cords»  on  each  of  which  there  is  a 
knot,  into  the  teeth  of  two  combs,  one  for  each  warp,  alter- 
nately; and  the  sheds  are  opened  directly  by  the  harness, 
by  means  of  the  treadles. 

The  double  cloth  harness  is  also  employed  in  weaving 
Marseille  bed-covers;  which,  as  it  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  those  mountings  explained  under  tlie  head  Double 
Cloth,  will  require  no  fiurther  consideration. 

IMITATIONS. 

The  second  kind  of  presser  harnesses  mentioned  in  the 
banning  of  this  section,  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving 

3c 
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imitation  shawls,  trimmiiigs,  scarfs,  pUids  and  zebras. 
They  have  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  threads  in  the 
mail,  and  commonly  the  same  nmnber  of  shots  on  the  lash, 
respectively.  The  grounds  are  woven  with  a  four-leafed 
twee] ;  though  the  pattern  has  sometimes  one  of  four,  som^ 
times  one  of  eight,  and  sometimes  even  one  of  twelve.  The 
following  plans  will  show  the  principal  tweels  which  are 
woven  on  dieae  fabrics. 


No.  14. 


No.  15. 
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The  purposes  to  vhich  these  cordings  are  applied,  are 
as  follow : — 

No.  14  is  for  cotton,  silk  or  wonted;  the  ground  equal 
on  both  sides. 

No.  15  is  for  a  silk  waip  with  cotton  weft)  the  weft 
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thrown  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  clothy  that  the  silk  warp 
may  appear  to  more  advant^e  on  the  right 

No.  16  has  the  tongues  marked  t  attached  to  the  spot- 
ting treadles^  for  the  purpose,  of  throwing  in  silk  or  worsted 
on  the  back  lash^  while  the  ground  #eft  is  cotton.  When 
the  spotting  is  dirown  in,  the  trfeadle  only  is  sunk,  but 
l^hen  the  back  lash  is  drawn,  the  weaver  shifts  forward  his 
foot,  and  presste  down  both  tongue  aftd  (readle. 

No.  17  is  an  eight-leafed  tw^l  for  spotting  a  plaid  or 
shawl,  while  the  ground  is  a  tweel  of  only  four  leaves. 
When  the  ground  shot  is  thrown  in,  the  weaver  links 
both  the  tongue  and  treadle;  but  for  the  spotting^  the 
treadle  only  is  sunk. 

No.  18  is  a  tweel  of  the  same  kind  as  No  17,  but  throws 
the  weft  to  the  wrong  side,  that  a  silk  warp  may  appear  on 
the  right. 

No.  19  is  a  plan  of  a  four-leafed  tweel  for  tide  ground, 
and  a  twelve-leafed  tweel  or  flush  for  die  spotting,  f^h 
of  the  threads,  1,  4^  7,  10,  is  drawn  through  two  heddles, 
which  are  marked  on  their  respective  leaves  in  the  plan. 

No.  20  is  for  weaving  two  shots  of  ground,  and  two  of 
spotting,  alternately. 

Sometimes  imitation  shawls,  trimmings,  scarfs,  and  plaids, 
are  woven  without  pressing;  in  which  case  the  spotting  is 
thrown  into  the  shed  opened  directly  by  the  harness ;  and 
wherever  the  spotting  would  be  too  far  flushed,  it  is  catched 
by  the  harness,  as  pointed  out  by  the  design,  in  the  man- 
ner exhibited  in  Fig.  0,  Plate  12. 

THE    COMMON  HARNESS 

operates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  common  spot,  ex- 
plained in  chap.  8.  The  right  hand  thread  of  each  splitful 
of  warp  is  drawn  into  a  mail,  or  rather  an  eye  of  the  ham^ 
and  the  other  is  taken  through  on  the  left  side  of  it;  .and 
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both  threads  are  agdh  drawn  through  a  aet  of  heddles  with 
long  eyes  in  the  front,  for  weaving  the  groand*  lie  spot^ 
ting  dieds  are»  therefore^  opened  directly  by  the  harness'} 
and  there  are  two  diots  of  the  ground,  whidi  isgeneraHjp 
die  plain  texture^  thrown  in  for  one  of  spotting.  This 
harness  was  ibrmerly  much  used  for  spotted  lawns,  but  it  is 
now  chiefly  employed  in  weaving  patterns  which  are  farmed 
with  cotton  rove. 
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is  also  an  ext^ision  of  the  paper  spc»ts.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  the -paper  harness  will  be  double  of  that  de- 
scribed above;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  consist  of  two  such 
harnesses,  the  one  being  placed  in  front  of  the  other;  and 
the  first  thread  of  a  split  is  drawn  through  the  eye  of  the 
back  harness,  and  the  other  through  the  eye  of  the  fore 
harness,  attehuitely*  It  has  also  a  set  of  plain  leaves  with 
long-eyed  heddles  in  the  front,  for  weaving  the  ground.  But 
this  harness  has  now  given  way  to  what  is  usually  termed 
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• 

This  hamess  is,  in  eflbct,  the  same  as  the  preceding,  only 
the  threads  of  Warp,  instead  of  being  drawn  alternately  on 
the  back  and  foi^e  parts,  are  here  drawn  straight  over  the 
harness,  in  the  manner  of  an  over  and  over  tweel.  It  is 
employed  in  various  branches  of  weaving,  wherever  much 
delicacy  of  pattern  is  required. 

THE    GAUZE    HARNESS, 

like  that  of  the  common  spot,  contains  only  one-half  of  the 
warp,  the  other  half  being  taken  through  between  the  eyes. 
In  front  is  a  set  of  gauze  mounting  for  weaving  the  ground, 
and  having  two  back  standards;  as  explained  in  spot  weaving. 
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After  the  warp  is  takai  through  the  hsmen,  that  is  to  sayj 
one  thread  throng  an  eye  and  the  other  post  it  on  the  left, 
the  lAole  is  taken  through  the  front  mounting  as  formerly 
described;  that  thread  which  passes  through  the  eye  t^  the 
harness  being  taken  into  the  upper  doup,  and  the  other 
into  the  under  one.  Hence,  in  forming  the  spotting  sheds 
by  the  harness,  a  treadle  must  be  pressed  down,  whidi  will 
ruse  the  back  standard,  through  the  under  part  of  whidi 
the  threads  of  warp  pass,  and  also  the  backmost  leaf  of 
the  back  ae^  which  has  also  the  same  thiwu^a  through  be- 
low its  clasps ;  the  others  being  all  sunk,  as  e^>lained  in  spot 
weaving.  In  working  these  patterns,  in  general,  one  shot  of 
ground  and  one  of  spotting  are  thrown  in  alternately ;  al- 
plough  in  some  patterns  there  are  two  shots  of  the  ground 
for  one  of  the  spotting. 

TURK£T   QADZ£    HAKHSSS. 

There  have  been  various  methods  invented,  at  different 
times  by  ingenious  tradesmen,  for  facilitating  the  process  of 
weaving  Tui^^  gauze  in  the  draw  loom,  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  doth.  The  three  following  plans,  how^ 
ever,  are  selected,  as  having  been  found  to  answer  Ailly 
diese  important  ends,  leaving  to  the  intelligent  tradesman 
to  judge  of  tboT  respective  merits.  The  first  is  quoted 
from  the  Renfrewshire  Chronicle  of  April  7th,  18S6,  under 
the  title  of,  "  Improvement  in  Turkey  Gauze  Weaving^** 
and  which  is  given  in  the  writer's  own  words. 

No.  SI.       PUtTH   OF   THE   UOUHTINO. 
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The  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4i,  in  the  foregoing  scheme,  show 
the  order  in  which  the  ground  warp  is  drawn  on  the  plain 
leaves.  The  letters  a,  A,  on  the  upper  spaces^  show  where 
the  first  two  threads  of  whip  are  drawn  through  the  har- 
ness; and  the  same  letters  on  the  lower  spaces,  show  where 
these  threads  are  taken  through  the  bead  lams.  The  thread 
Oi  crossing  under  die  ground  threads  1,  2,  and  the  thread 
bj  under  the  threads  8,  4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  these  crossings  take  place  after  having  passed  the  plain 
leaves.  Hie  harness,  it  will  be  observed,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  whip  drawn  alternately  on  each.  When 
the  treadle  A  is  pressed  down,  part  of  the  whip  'passing 
through  the  back  harness  is  drawn  up  to  form  gauze;  and 
when  B  is  pressed,  part  of  that  in  the  fore  harness  is  drawn 
up  for  the  same  purpose.  Were  the  whole  of  the  harness 
drawn  alternately,  as  A  or  B  is  pressed,  the  whole  fabric 
would  be  gauze;  and,  when  the  treadles  are  used  without 
the  harness,  the  whole  is  plain  doth. 

Perhaps  some  fiurther  improvement  may  be  made;  but  it 
appears,  that  in  every  previous  attempt  to  produce  the  de- 
sired eflfect^  so  many  obstacles  presented  themselves,  that 
all  the  plans  were  soon  thrown  aside.  One  thing  is  certain^ 
that  Robert  M^Gown,  Weaver,  Back  Sneddon  Street^ 
who  introduced  the  above,  has  produced  a  considerable 
quanti^  of  cloth  by  his  method,  and  that,  too,  from  materials 
which  several  operatives  declare  incapable  of  being  woven 
on  the  old  plan. 

The  second  mediod  was  mounted  and  woven  in  Paisley, 
in  the  year  1800,  by  Mr.  Charles  Allardyce,  now  forenum 
in  Glasgow.     The  plan  of  his  mounting  is  as  follows : — 
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In  this  plan,  the  three  lines  marlced  A,  B,  C,  represent 
three  rolls ;  A,  the  ground  roll,  B,  the  beck  whip  roll,  and 
C  the  fore  whip  roll.     The  apaxxs  !»  a,  are  the  bac^  and 

fore  bamesaes  respectively;  8,  4,  two  ground  leaver  and 
5,  6,  two  under  doups  and  standards,  the  same  as  explained 
in  cross  weaving.  When  the  harness  is  raised  it  makes 
gauxe,  and  those  parts  which  are  not  raised  by  the  hameW} 
are  plain  texture.  "When  the  doup  and  standard  5  are 
rused,  the  doup  6  js  slack,  and  when  the  doup  and 
standard  6  are  raised,  the  doup  of  5  is  slack.  All  this  will 
be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  process  of  weaving 
oomnton  gauae,  by  omitting  the  upper  doup  and  standard. 
It  t»  necessary,  however,  to  notice*  that  the  harness  Is 
mounted  so  low,  that  the  whip  lies  on  the  race  rod  when 
not  raised  hy  the  harness  or  standards. 

The  third  method  was  invented  about  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding,  by  Mr.  William  Kyle,  now  in  Glasgow,  of 
which  the  following  is  his  plan : — 
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What  is  raised  by  die  back  bamcM  make*  plun  cloth, 
and  wb&t  is  raised  by  the  fore  harness,  produces  gauze. 
To  make  the  whole  gauze,  sink  the  back,  and  raise  the  fore 
harness.  The  harness  is  drawn  every  second  shot,  when 
the  leA  treadle  is  sunk. 
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When  the  harness  was  first  applied  to  seeding,  it  was  so 
roach  encumbered  with  small  bobbins  for  the  seeding  warp, 
one  for  each  thread,  that  patterns  of  great  extent  were  al- 
most impracticable.  This,  howera-,  is  now  obviated  by 
beaming  such  parts  of  the  seeding  warp  as  work  nearly 
equal,  on  one  roll,  and  the  other  parts  on  others,  and 
suspending  a  piece  of  lead  to  each  thread  between  the 
mounting  and  the  yam  roll;  the  alack  parts  being  drawn  in 
at  the  face  of  the  cloth,  when  necessary,  at  the  end  of  a 
piece.  The  leads  thus  suspended  are  regtilated  by  a  hol»> 
board,  placed  below  the  loom. 
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Thus,  for  example,  in  a  slia^l  pattern,  the  seeding  warp 
of  the  side  borders  is  beamed  on  one  roll,  that  part  which 
forms  the  bosom  sprigs  on  another,  and  the  part  in  the  plain 
spaces  between  the  sprigs,  which  is  cut  away  when  the 
cross  borders  are  finished,  on  a  third.  The  principal  care, 
therefore,  which  is  necessary  in  designing  these  patterns,  is 
to  have  them,  regularly  covered,  without  hurting  the  figures, 
that  the  seeding  warp  may  be  wrought  up  as  equally  as 
possible. 

The  harness,  in  this  species  of  weaving,  is  placed  before 
the  ground  leaves;  and  as  tlie  seeding  threads  pass  through 
the  harness  above  the  clasp,  neither  eyes  nor  mails  are 
necessary. 

BROCADE   HARNESS. 

The  most  common  kind  of  brocades  were  explained  under 
the  article  Paper  Spots.  There  is  another  kind  of  brocad- 
ing in  the  cotton  manufacture,  however,  which  is  a  species 
of  spotting  woven  in  a  full  harness,  that  rises  above  the 
ground  in  such  a  manner,  as  very  much  to  resemble  that 
kind  of  needle-work  called  satin  stitch.  Patterns  of  this 
description  are  so  designed,  that  the  harness  raises  only  a 
few  threads  round  the  edge  of  the  figures  when  they  are 
small,  or  divides  them  into  separate  members  when  large ; 
and  therefore,  all  the  spotting,  which  is  commonly  cotton 
rove,  is  thrown  to  the  right  side  of  the  cloth. 
'  These  patterns  are  generally  woven  with  an  apparatus 
called  circles,  from  the  pirns  or  bobbins  which  contain  the 
spotting  weft  moving  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that  each 
spot,  which  has  its  own  spotting  thread,  is  bounded  with  a 
peat  selvage. 
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SARCENET   FLUSH. 

Fig.  14  is  the  pattern  of  a  silk  flush,  or  spotted  sarcenet, 
which  is  a  combination  of  flushing,  tweeling,  and  plain 
texture.  Fig.  15,  shows  how  the  same  is  put  on  design 
paper.  It  requires  a  full  harness,  and  the  tweeling  of  the 
ground,  as  well  as  the  shading  of  the  figure,  must  be  repre- 
sented on  the  design  paper.  If  therefore,  the  warp  of  this 
web  be  supposed  white,  and  the  weft  purple,  the  ground, 
which  is  that  of  a  regular  tweel,  will  be  chiefly  white,  the 
two  large  buds  which  are  dark  shaded,  will  be  purplci  and 
are  formed  by  flushing  the  weft  over  the  warp :  the  four 
buds  on  the  top  are  woven  by. reversing  the  tweel  of  the 
ground ;  the  intermediate  space,  which  is  cross  shaded,  is 
plain  cloth,  and  the  centre,  which  is  white,  is  flushed  by 
raising  that  portion  of  the  warp. 

Having  explained  the  general  principles  of  weaving,  both 
as  performed  by  leaves  and  the  draw  loom,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  of  this  country,  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Moorecroft's  Letters  from  India, 
on  the  Shawl  Trade. 

**  The  shawl  merchants  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
English  artists  in  imitating  Cashmere  shawls,  but  condemn 
tlie  cloth  on  account  of  its  harshness,  which  may  consist  in 
a  difierence  in  the  twisting  of  the  yam.  In  the  sha%«l 
countiy,  there  are  three  coloured  wools,  white,  light  brown, 
and  dark  brown.  The  two  last  are  from  Thibet,  the  other 
from  Bholkera.  The  light  brown  will  receive  four  colours, 
viz.  black,  blue,  green,  and  brown.  The  dark  brown  will 
receive  only  black,  brown,  and  blue.  The  shawl  merchants 
state  that  the  colours  in  the  English  shawls  are  fugitive. 
The  colours  now  used  do  not  exceed  fifty  in  the  most  eli^ 
borate  productions  of  the  Cashmere  loom.     Formerly  it 
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was  said  that  three  hundred  and  forty  shades  of  colour 
were  used. 

<*  The  embroidery  is  not  worked  with  the  needle,  but 
woren  in  the  doth*  The  patterns  are  read  ofPfrom  a  book, 
and  not  from  a  drawing.  There  is  an  embroidery  language 
or  cipher,  by  which  the  colours,  number,  division,  distri- 
bution, and  manipulations  of  the  threads,  and  the  forms 
and  size  of  the  flowers  and  foliage.  Sec.  are  symbolically 
designated.  The  looseness  of  twist  in  the  web  is  owing 
to  being  done  by  the  hand." 


New  mtAodofFiffwring  Shad&i  SUkM.-^A  new  metikod  of  flgurinf  shadfldiUIv 
bM  Jort  (Juanarjt  1827)  been  fattrodiued  finom  Fnnoe,  which  is  li£elv  to  gire  a 
pleuing  dlY^nlty  to  Ukie  hranch  of  manuAwtare.  The  fl^^nre  is  prodooed  by  a 
peetdlar  oonstmctlon  of  the  reed,  and  a  yertioal  motion  given  it  by  the  weayer** 
net  The  reed  is  made  in  alternate  spaces,  rarying  in  mienees  from  one  rib  to 
<he  other;  for  example,  from  a  1000  to  a  8000  reed;  but  those  apaoes  wlilch  are 
of  the  fineness  of  a  1000  reed,  in  one  side  or  rib,  are  of  the  fineneas  of  a  2000 
reed,  in  the  other  side  or  rib;  the  splits  or  dents  standing  obUqnely,  as  repra* 
tented  at  Fig.  10.  plate  IS.  The  machine  in  which  theae  reeds  are  made  is  so 
constructed,  that  two  tarns  of  the  wooping  are  talcen  roond  the  rib  between  the 
splits  in  tlie  coarser  spaces,  and  only  one  torn  where  thev  are  finer.  The  reed 
la  about  seven  inches  deep  between  the  ribs ;  and,  as  already  obeerred,  has  a 
vertical  motion  given  to  it  in  the  lay,  bv  means  of  a  rack  or  otlier  adequate 
apparatus,  communicating  with  the  treaoles  by  cords;  and  consequently,  where 
the  finer  parts  of  tlie  reed  come  in  contact  with  the  fiMse  ot  the  doth,  the  warp 
becomes  condensed,  and  shows  much  deeper  in  colour :  and  the  effect  is  the 
reverae,  where  the  coarser  parte  of  the  teisd  atrike  the  doth.  In  other  worda, 
wlien  the  centre  of  the  reed  a  a,  Fig.  10.  plate  IS^  atrikea  the  doth,  the  fabric 
will  be  uniform ;  but  when  it  ia  raued  tiU  the  line  e  c,  for  example,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  doth,  the  apacea  marked  2000  will  be  finer  In  proportion  aa  the 
Une  e  e  approach^  the  under  rib,  and  those  marked  1000  ao  much  coaraer  than 
the  medium  aett ;  and  when  the  reed  ia  aunk  till  the  line  b  b  atrikea  the  doth, 
the  effect  will  be  the  reverae ;  ao  that  by  gradually  raiaing  and  ainklng  the  reed 
altwnaidy,  the  threada  of  warp  will  aaaume  the  waved  appearance  repreeented 
in  Fig.  11.  plate  IS.  It  ia  evident,  however,  that  thia  figure  ia  woven  by  a  uni- 
Ibrm  motion  of  the  reed  up  and  down  in  the  lay ;  but  were  the  motion  of  the 
ned  varied,  which  might  be  effected  by  a  rack  and  apring  ahifted  by  the  weaver'a 
hand,  aa  In  weaving  lappeta,  a  proportionate  diverdty  of  pattema  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  probably  an  apparatua  aimilar  to  the  lappet  whed  might  be  applied 
with  advantage. 
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CHBNULU  8HAWI& 

This  beiodiiil  qpeciineii  of  our  sbftirl  nMiiifiMSlnro  U  the  ioTMiiio*  «f 
Mr  Alexander  Buduman,  for«n»B  in  FaUloy^  who  ht»  liktwife  eontri* 
buted  to  enrich  our  manufiictaret  with  MTerftl  otJher  molul  >9fvove»- 
mentfl.  So  much  did  the  noTel  appearanoe  of  thete  ihawb  attract  tW 
notice  of  hit  townsmen,  thaty  by  a  respectable  recommendation  to  thf 
Board  of  Trustees  in  Edinburgh,  they  awarded  him  the  sum  of  twenty 
guineas  for  his  ingenuity. 

These  shawls,  which  have  also  been  denominated  Kswschatbis,  derive 
their  beauty  and  lustre  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  the  wef^ 
and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  tb^  coloun  are  afterwards  arranged : 
in  so  much,  that  a  pattern  which  would  require  a  large  homeis  as  an 
imitation  shawl,  can  be  woven  without  any  other  apparatus  than  the 
ground  mounting  and  two  treadle  feet  The  weft,  which  is  called  Ch»- 
neille,  is  prepared  as  follows: — A  Turkey  gause  warp,  of  net  yam,  is 
woven  in  a  1800  reed,  with  a  twist  or  splitful  in  every  fifth  interval,  the 
weft  being  either  silk,  cotton,  or  worsted,  according  to  the  kind  of  ihawls 
to  b'6  manufactured.  When  this  fabric  comes  from  the  loom,  jit  is  cut 
up  by  a  machine,  in  the  centre  between  the  ^litfuls  of  warp ;  and,  afUr 
receiving  a  little  twisty  to  throw  the  ends  of  the  cut  weft  into  a  spiral 
direction,  it  is  ready  for  the  weaver.  The  warp  of  the  shawl  is  likewlM 
a  Turkey  gause,  the  lame  as  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  voft; 
so  that,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Gheneille  has  been  produced  from 
a  warp,  it  is  customary  to  make  shawls  of  the  remainder. 

In  weaving  these  shawls,  one  shot  of  the  Gheneille  is  thrown  in,  and 
three  of  common  weft,  whether  silk,  cotton,  or  worsted ;  and  the  fibres 
of  the  Gheneille,  projecting  in  all  directions,  gives  the  fiibric  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  fine  glossy  shag,  showing  the  pattern,  when  figured,  alike  on 
both  iides. 

When  the  shawls  are  to  be  of  one  uniform  colour,  only  one  kind  of 
weft  is  necenary ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  figured,  different  coloun  are 
employed ;  and  theie  are  woven  in  spaces  adapted  to  the  difil^erent  parts 
of  the  design.  The  pattern  is  first  painted  on  design  paper,  and  col- 
oured as  for  an  imitation  hamesa.  Each  space  of  the  design,  or  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  ground  lash  with  its  different  covers,  is  again 
painted  on  a  aeparate  slip  of  design  paper,  but  two  spaces  are  here 
covered  to  make  them  better  leen  by  the  weaver,  leaving  a  blank  space 
on  each  side.   These  flips  are  all  numbered  to  prevent  confusion.   Sup- 
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pOM,  then,  a  web  of  trimmingB  were  to  be  woyen^  with  eigbt  repeat!  in 
the  breadth  of  a  yard;  for  the  fint  ihot  of  Cheneille  we  take  the 
slip  of  paper.  No.  1,  and  find  that^  by  reading  it  aa  for  a  sample,  there 
are  2  spaces  yellow,  I  white,  4  red,  2  yellow,  1  black,  2  white  &c.  the 
wearer  works  a  space  of  each  of  these  colours  on  the  warp,  agreeably  to 
its  respectire  sise  on  the  slip  of  design  paper ;  which,  when  finished, 
must  be  exactly  the  breadth  of  the  trimming.  For  a  guide  to  the 
wearer,  the  slip  of  paper  passes  through  the  reed,  and  fastened  at  each 
end  to  a  piece  of  tape  by  a  bit  of  rosin,  the  one  behind  the  mounting 
hanging  orer  the  warp  roll  and  kept  tight  by  a  small  weight,  and  the 
other  fastened  at  the  face  of  the  cloth.  The  weaver  then  has  only  to 
change  his  shuttles  by  shifting  the  boxes  of  the  lay  at  the  end  of  each 
coloured  space,  as  pointed  out  by  the  design.  The  slip  marked  No  2, 
is  next  put  into  the  reed  for  the  second  shot,  and  the  colours  woren  in 
the  same  manner,  but  in  the  rererse  order  of  the  first,  as  the  one  la 
thrown  in  firom  the  right  hand  and  the  other  from  the  lef^ ;  and  so  on 
till  the  weft  for  the  whole  pattern  is  finished.  The  weh  is  cut  in 
lengths  of  eight  yards,  being  the  quantity  usually  wound  on  one  pirn ; 
and  this  will  make  eight  shots  of  a  yard  wide  web,  and  the  pirns  are 
taken  in  succession,  agreeably  to  the  numbers  of  the  slips  of  design 
paper,  and  the  colours  are  placed  in  the  manner  formerly  done  in  setting 
the  weft  of  clouding.  This  species  of  wearing  is  likewise  well  adapted 
to  the  rug  and  carpet  manufacture. 

As  erery  exertion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  trace 
the  late  improrements  in  wearing  to  their  genuine  source,  it  is  but  doing 
justice  to  Mr  Robert  Paterson,  in  the  employ  of  Bfr  William  Wylie, 
manufiMsturer,  Paisley,  to  state,  firom  authentic  authority,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  produced  the  new  method  of  wearing  shaded  silks  by  a 
moreable  reed  in  Paisley,  described  in  page  396,  and  that  they  were 
manufiictured  by  Mr  Wylie  in  the  month  of  August,  1826. 


The  Binder  will  pUce  this  leaf  before  Chap.  XII.. 
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l^EAVING  BY  POWER. 

As  weaving  by  power  has  of  late  been  carried  to  a  greai 
extent,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  forms,  at  present,  a  very  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  cotton  manufacture,  some  account  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  is  conducted  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be 
found  inconsistent  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work. 

In  a  power  loom  factory,  the  first  process  is  winding  the 

warp  on  bobbins  from  the  cope.     This  is  done  by  a  winding 

machine,  as  in  other  manufiictories,  with  this  exception  only, 

that  the  one  is  driven  by  power,   and  the  other  by  the 

winder's  foot.     The  warp  is  next  prepared,  for  the  dressing 

machine,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  in  common  use; 

one,  in  which  the  brushes  are  wrought  by  cranks,  and  the 

other,  in  which  they  are  circular.     The  warp  is  prepared 

for  the  crank  machine,  by  winding  it  from  the  bobbins  on 

reels,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  five  parts ;  which  five 

parts  united  form  half  of  the  warp ;   the  other  half  being 

wound  on  another  reel,  and  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of 

the  machine :  when,  after  they  are  dressed,  they  are  united 

in  the  yam  roll  in  the  centre. 

The  warp  for  the  machine  with  circular  brushes,  is 
wound  firom  the  bobbins  on  four  rolls,  one-fourth  on  each ; 
and  these  rolls  are  placed  in  the  machine  at  1, 1, 1, 1,  Fig.  5. 
So  that,  when  the  warp  is  dressed,  the  whole  is  united  oq 
the  warp  roll  of  the  loom  at  x.     These  rolls  contain,  com 
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monly,  the  length  of  24  webs,  of  eight  pieces  eacn :  and 
as  the  pieces  are  about  25  yards  in  length,  there  will  be 
24  X  8  X  25  =  4,800  yards  of  warp  wound  on  e^h  roll  at 
one  time*  The  rolls  have  flanges  at  the  selvages  to  prevent 
tlie  warp  from  spreading. 

'^ig-  ^9  plate  14,  is  a  front  view  of  a  dressing  machine 

with  circular  brushes: — 1,  1,  1,  1,  are  the  four  warp  rolls, 

which  are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  tension  by  the  weight  w: 

— 2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  are  reeds,  and  3,  3,  3,  3,  are  rods  for 

separating  the  warp  threads  in  the  process  of  dressing : — 

a,  a,  a,  a,  are  the  circular  brushes,  and  z,  2r,  z,  z,  are  other 

brushes  for    clearing   off  the    dressing   and   loose    fibres 

brushed  from  the  warp : — o,  a,  are  fans,  and  ti  is  a  stove, 

which  are  employed  occasionally  for  drying  the  warp : — x  is 

the  yam  roll  of  the  loom,  which  receives  the  warp  as  it  is 

dressed.    Above  the  rollers  t,  »,  are  others  which  press  upon 

them  and  regulate  the  quantity  of  dressing  necessary  for 

the  process.     On  the  frame  6  is  a  set  of  plain  heddles  for 

forming  a  lease ;  and  at  dy  b.  reed  for  clearing  the  warp  as 

it  proceeds  to  the  roll. 

The  motion  is  communicated  to  the  machine  by  means 
of  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  m,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
machine,  which  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  bevel  wheel  n  ; 
and  this  wheel  gives  motion  to  the  shaft  p,  on  which  there 
is  a  triple  speed  for  adapting  the  motion  to  the  yam  roll  x^ 
as  its  diameter  is  increased  by  the  warp.  The  shaft  p,  like- 
wise drives  the  circular  brushes  a^  a^  €1^  a^  bs  represented  in 
the  Fig.  The  fans  o,  o,  for  drying  the  warp,  have  pulleys 
on  the  opposite  ends  of  their  axles,  communicating  with 
the  fast  and  loose  pulleys,  by  which  they  are  put  in  motion. 
AVhen  the  fans,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  powerful, 
a  quantity  of  steam  is  introduced  into  the  stove  «,  by  means 
of  a  stop  cock. 

Fig.  6}  plate  14,  is  a  fi'ont  elevation,  and  Fig.  7»  a  pro- 
file  of  a  power  loom.     In  Fig.  6$  A  is  the  cloth,  B  the 
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boxes  of  the  lay,  o  o  the  drivers,  c  the  swords  of  the  lay, 
D  the  heddles,  n  the  reed,  a  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys, 
and  t  the  q>ring,  for  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  power : — 
1,  2,  3,  4,  are  the  ends  of  four  treadles,  two  for  opening 
the  sheds,  and  two  for  driving  the  shuttle:— —tc;,  the  driv- 
hig  pin  attached  to  the  pulley  z,  over  which  there  is  a  belt, 
llie  cords  of  which  are  attached  to  the  two  outward  treadles 
1  and  4 : — a;,  x^  are  the  wipers,  and  y  the  driving  cord. 
In  Fig.  7,  a  is  the  yarn  or  warp  roll,  b  the  rods  for  pre- 
serving the  lease,  A  the  box  of  the  lay,  c  two  pair  of  tem- 
ples for  keeping  the  cloth  stretched,  B  a  spur  wheel  on  the 
axle  of  the  cloth  roll,  and  which  assists  in  winding  up  the 
cloth.  D  are  the  fiist  and  loose  pulleysi  represented  at  a, 
Fig.  6,  on  the  axle  6f  which  is  the  spur  wheel  t.  The  re- 
<i|HrnMi?ating  »oUoa  ^f  the  lay  A,  is  given  by  means  of  the 
rod  €,  which  connects  it  to  the  rim  of  this  wheel.  There 
is  a  similar  rod  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  loom  attached 
to  a  crank.  The  wheel  C  is  driven  by  the  wheel  t,  which, 
by  its  revolutions,  drives  the  wipers  r,  v,  fixed  on  its  axles. 
These  wipers  act  by  their  circumferences  on  the  treadles 
S,  S;  and,  as  they  are  circular  at  their  greatest  distance 
from  the  centres,  the  motion  of  the  heddles  is  thereby 
suspended  while  the  shuttle  is  passing  through  the  warp. 
On  the  outside  of  each  wiper  is  fixed  a  circular  knob, 
moveable  on  its  axis,  and  on  the  shuttle  treadles,  1,  4,  are 
fixed  the  friction  rollers  n.  When,  therefore,  these  knobs 
strike  the  friction  rollers,  they  give  motion  to  the  shuttle 
by  means  of  the  driving  stick  w^  and  cord  ^,  Fig.  6.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  knobs  are  so  fixed  to 
their  respective  wipers,  that  the  sheds  may  be  fully  opened 
before  the  shuttle  receives  its  impulse.  This  is  done  by 
shifting  them  backward  or  forward  in  grooves  cut  in  the 
wipers  for  this  purpose.  B  and^  are  the  wheels  for  wind- 
ing  up  the  cloth.  The  spur  wheel  B,  is  driven  by  a  pinion 
on  the  axle  of  the  ratchet  wheel  j,  and  this  last  wheel  is 
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turned  round  by  a  catch  attached  to  the  top  of  the  lever  & 
This  lever  has  a  redprocatiDg  motion  given  by  a  stud  in 
the  sword  of  the  lay  at  8^  Fig.  6.  As  this  catch  is  moved 
by  every  stroke  of  the  lay,  it  cannot  command  a  tooth  of 
the  ratchet  wheel  at  each  shot,  but  reciprocates  over  one 
tooth  till  as  much  doth  is  woven  as  allow  it  to  take  hold  of 
another;  the  other  two  catches,  represented  in  the  Fig* 
taking  hold  of  other  teeth  alternately. 

The  apparatus  which  stops  the  loom  when  the  shuttle 
meets  with  any  obstruction,  is  next  to  be  considered. 
Along  the  back  of  the  lay  A,  Fig.  7,  runs  an  von  rod, 
connected  to  a  spring  g  at  each  end.  This  rod-is  also  con- 
nected to  two  circular  pieces  of  wood,  one  in  each  box  of 
the  lay;  so  that  when  the  shuttle  goefe  into  the  box,  this 
piece  of  wood  is  driven  back,  and  acts  upon  the  rod  so  as 
to  raise  a  small  plate  of  iron  which  covers  a  circular  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  lay.  When,  therefore,  the  lay  and 
shuttle  are  in  operation,  the  iron  plate  is  rused  at  eadi 
shot,  and  permits  the  stud  A  to  pass  through  without  ob- 
struction. But  when  the  shuttle  flies  out  of  the  shed,  the 
iron  plate  covers  the  hole  and  strikes  with  force  against  the 
stud  A,  which  is  connected  with  the  disengaging  rod,  and 
throws  the  belt  off  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  which  stops 
the  loom. 


CHAP.  XIIL 


CALCULATIONS  AND  TABLES 


CONNXCTED   WITH   THE  ART   OF  WXATlNOto 


SECT.  I.      OF   GRISTING  OR   SORTING  YARN,  &C 

The  most  common  substances  from  which  cloths,  in 
general,  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  are  flax,  cotton, 
wool  and  silk.  Hemp,  which  in  its  nature  has  a  very  close 
analogy  to  flax,  is  also  manufactured  into  cloth.  It  is  only 
the  finer  kinds,  however,  which  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  the  coarser  sorts  being  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  m^ing  of  cordage.  Hair  is  also  spun  and  woven  into 
cloth;  but  when  it  is  introduced  as  weft,  in  the  unspun 
state,  along  with  flaxen  or  linen  warp,  it  forms  a  cloth 
which  16  extensively  employed  for  covering  the  seats  of 
chairs,  sofas,  &c.  There  is  a  breed  of  goats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Angora,  a  town  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
whose  hair,  which  is  almost  as  soft  as  silk,  is  also  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth.  The  finest  kind  is  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  the  remainder  being  exported 

8  E 
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into  Holland,  France,  and  England,  where  it  is  manu&o- 
tured  into  camblets  and  other  fine  stufi.  The  true  oriental 
camblets,  however,  are  only  made  purely  of  this  material; 
the  European  camblets  having  it  mixed  with  wool  or  silk, 
and  sometimes  with  both. 

LIKEH  TARN. 

The  yam  spun  from  flax,  usually  denominated  linen 
yam,  is,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  reeled  on  a  ten  quar- 
ter, or  90  inch  reel,  and  tied  up  into  cuts  of  120  threads  or 
rounds  of  the  red ;  and  48  of  these  cuts  to  make  a  spyndle. 
By  this  enactment,  the  eleven  and  twelve  quarter  reelsy 
though  formerly  much  used  in  Scotland,  are  now  entirely 
laid  aside.  The  spyndle  of  linen  yam,  however,  admits 
of  other  subdivisions  than  the  preceding^  which,  with  the 
Quantitv  contained  in  each,  are  exhibited  in  the  fiSllowing 


TABLX. 

2^  yard8=       1  split,  one  ell,  or  45  incfaes  long. 

60  =     20=    1  porter  or  haer. 

800  hs  120=     6=  lent. 

600  =  240=  12=  2=  1  heer. 

S60C  =1440=  72=12=  6=1  slip  or  hank. 

7200  =2880=144=24=12=2=1  bosp. 

14400  =5700=288=48=24=4=2=  1  spyndle. 

The  grist  or  fineness  of  linen  yam  is  commonly  eiti« 
mated  by  the  weight  of  a  spyndle^  hesp,  or  hank;  some- 
times by  the  number  of  heers  in  the  Avoirdupois  pound; 
in  some  places  of  Scotland,  by  the  numb^  of  heers  in  the 
Tron  pound ;  and  sometimes  its  grist  is  vaguely  expvessed 
by  the  number  of  hanks  in  the  Avoirdupois  pound;  as  five 
hank  yam,  six  hank  yam,  &c 
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Whuk  yam  is  gristed  by  tbe  maBbcr  of  been  m  the 
pound  Avoirdapoisy  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
tbe  spyndle,  by  the  foUowing  proportion:  As  tbe  beers 
in  one  pound :  to  the  heen  in  one  spyndle,  yiz.  24 : :  so 
,the  ounces  in  one  pound,  viz.  16:  to  the  ounces  in  one 
spyndle.  But  24  and  16,  ^idi  are  the  mean  terms  of 
the  proportion,  are  both  constant  quantities;  their  product, 
therefore,  which  is  S84,  divided  by  the  beers  in  a  pound, 
giyes  the  weight  of  a  spyndle;  or  divided  by  the  weight  of 
a  spyndle,  gives  the  beers  in  a  pound. 

JSmmpfe  1.    What  is  die  weight  of  a  spyndle  of  yam,  of 
whidi  there  are  46  beers  in  the  pound? 

here  46)384(8  oz.  6|  drs.  answer. 


16 
16  drs. 

96 
16 


46)256(5 
230 


iQ-il  or  i  nearly. 


2.    If  a  spjnudle  of  yam  weigh  6  oz.  how  many  beers  in 
the  pound? 

6)384 

64  heers,  Answer. 
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3.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  sp3nidle  of  6  hank  yam? 

In  6  hanks  there  are  36  heers, 

therefore,  86)S84(10|  oz. 

36 

id'"*' 

When  linen  yam  is  gristed  by  the  number  of  heers  in 
the  Tron  pound,  the  number  of  ounces  customary  in  the 
place  refeiTed  to  must  be  known,  and  substituted  for  16 
in  these  examples,  "which  will  give  the  answers  required. 

Table  1.  shows,  by  inspection,  the  weight  of  a  spyndle 
corresponding  to  any  number  of  heers  in  the  pound  Avoir- 
dupois, to  drams  and  tenth  parts.  For  example,  on  a 
line  with  65  heers  in  the  left  hand  column  there  is  5  oz. 
14.6  dis.  or  5  oz.  14^  drams;  and  in  the  third  column 
will  be  found  2  spyndles  and  17  beers  in  the  pound. 
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TABLE  I. 
OP  UNBN  YABN.    NO.  1  and  2. 


W«iglit 

Spyndki 

' 

Weigbt 

SpyndlM 

Hffi. 

of  a 

ft 

Heart    , 

Ut9, 

of  a 

ft  Heen 

Spjndle. 

in 

alK 

Spyndk. 

laalbb 

M. 

dn. 

38 

OS. 

dn. 

6 

B4 

0 

6 

10 

1.7 

1      14 

H 

59 

1.2 

0 

6i 

39 
40 

9 

13.5 

1      15 

7 

54 

13.7 

0 

7 

9 

9.6 

1     16 

n 

51 

3.2 

0 

n 

41 

9 

5.9 

1     17 

8 

48 

0. 

0 

8 

42 

9 

2.3 

1     18 

^ 

45 

2.8 

0 

8* 

43 

8 

14.9 

1     19 

9 

42 

10.6 

0 

9 

44 

8 

11.6 

1     20 

»i 

40 

6.7 

0 

H 

45 

8 

8.5 

1     21 

10 

38 

6.4 

0 

10 

46 

8 

5.5 

1     22 

101 

36 

9.1 

0 

lOJ 

47 

8 

2.7 

1     23 

11 

34 

14.5 

0 

11 

48 

8 

0. 

2      0 

iH 

S3 

6.2 

0 

Hi 

49 

7 

13.4 

2       1 

12 

32 

0. 

0 

12 

50 

7 

10.8 

2      2 

IS 

29 

8.6 

0 

13 

51 

7 

8.4 

2      3 

14 

27 

6.8 

0 

14 

52 

7 

6.1 

2      4 

15 

25 

9.3 

0 

15 

53 

7 

3.9 

2      5 

16 

24 

0. 

0 

16 

54 

7 

1.8 

2      6 

17 

22 

9.4 

0 

17 

55 

6 

15.7 

2      7 

18 

21 

5.3 

0 

18 

56 

6 

13.7 

2      8 

19 

20 

3.3 

0 

19 

57 

6 

11.8 

2      9 

20 

19 

3.2 

0 

20 

58 

6 

9.9 

2     10 

21 

18 

4.6 

0 

21 

59 

6 

8.1 

2     11 

22 

17 

7.3 

0 

22 
23 

60 

6 

64 

2     12 

28 

16 

11.1 

0 

61 

6 

4.7 

2     13 

24 

16 

0. 

0 

62 

6 

3.1 

2     14 

25 

15 

5.8 

1 

63 

6 

1.5 

2     15 

26 

14 

12.3 

2 

64 

6 

0. 

2     16 

27 

14 

3.5 

3 
4 

65 

5 

14.5 

2     17 

28 

13 

11.4 

66 

5 

13. 

2     18 

29 

13 

3.9 

5 

67 

5 

11.7 

2     19 

SO 

12 

12.1 

6 

68 

5 

10.3 

2    20 

SI 

12 

6.2 

7 

69 

5 

9. 

2    21 

82 

12 

0. 

8 

70 

5 

7.8 

2    22 

SS 

11 

10.1 

9 

71 

5 

6.5 

2    23 

S4 

11 

5.1 

10 

72 

5 

5.3 

3      0 

85 

10 

15.5 

11 

73 

5 

4.1 

3       1 

36 

10 

10.6 

12 

74 

5 

3. 

3       2 

37 

10 

6. 

13 

75 

5 

2. 

3      3 
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TABLE    IST  CONTINUED. 


Wdgiit 

SpyndlM 

1 

Hn. 

Wdfht 

SffmSIm 

Hn. 

of  a 

%  Hwn 

of  a 

h  Heen 

Spjndle. 

iai 

lib. 

Spyndlfl. 

in  a  lb. 

€8. 

dn* 

• 

OS. 

dn. 

76 

5 

0.8 

3 

4 

114 

3 

5.9 

.4    18 

77 

15.6 

3 

5 

115 

3 

5.4 

4    19 

78 

14.8 

3 

6 

116 

3 

5. 

4    20 

79 

13.7 

3 

7 

117 

3 

4.5 

4    21 

80 

12.8 

3 

8 

118 

3 

4. 

4    22 

81 

11.8 

3 

9 

119 

3 

3.6 

4    2S 

82 

10.9 

3 

10 

120 

3 

3.1 

5      0 

83 

10. 

3 

11 

121 

3 

2.8 

5       1 

84 

9.1 

8 

12 

122 

3 

2.3 

6      2 

85 

8^ 

3 

IS 

128 

3 

2.0 

5      S 

86 

7.4 

3 

14 

124 

3 

1.6 

5      4 

87 

6.6 

3 

15 

125 

3 

1.1 

5      5 

88 

5.8 

3 

16 

126 

3 

0.7 

5      6 

89 

0. 

3 

17 
18 

127 

3 

0.3 

5      T 

90 

4.2 

3 

128 

3 

0. 

5      8 

91 

3.5 

:    9 

19 

129 

2 

15.6 

5      9 

92 

2.8 

3 

20 

180 

2 

15.2 

5    10 

93 

2.1 

3 

21 
22 

131 

2 

14.9 

5    11 

94 

L3 

3 

132 

2 

14.0 

;    5    12 

95 

a6 

3 

23 

133 

2 

14.1 

'    5    IS 

96 

0. 

0 

134 

2 

13.8 

5    14 

97 

3 

15.3 

^^ 

I 

135 

2 

13.5 

5     15 

98 

3 

14.7 

2 

136 

2 

13.1 

,    5     16 

99 

3 

14. 

S 

137 

2 

12.8 

5    17 

100 

3 

13.4 

4 

138 

2 

12ii 

,    5     18 

101 

3 

12.8 

^^ 

5 

139 

2 

12.1 

5     19 

102 

3 

12.2 

i 

6 

140 

2 

11.8 

;    5    20 

loa 

3 

1L6 

7 

141 

2 

11.5 

5    21 

104 

3 

IL 

8 

142 

2 

11.2 

5    22 

105 

3 

10L5 

^^ 

9 

143 

2 

10.9 

5    23 

106 

3 

la 

** 

10 

144 

2 

10.6 

6      0 

107 

3 

9.4 

11 

145 

2 

10.4 

6      1 

108 

3 

8.9 

12 

146 

2 

10.1 

6      2 

109 

3 

8.6 

IS 

147 

2 

9.8 

6      S 

110 

3 

7.8 

14 

148 

2 

9.5 

6      4 

111 

3 

7.3 

15 

149 

2 

9.2 

6      6 

112 

3 

6.8 

16 

150 

2 

89 

«      9 

lU 

3 

6^ 

17 

151 

2 

8.6 

6      7 
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COTTON  TABN. 

Tliere  is  no  Act  of  the  Lqpslature  which  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  yam  in  a  spyndle  of  cotton;  but  the  fidlowing  standi 
ard  has  been  universally  adopted  by  the  cotton  spinners 
in  Engknd,  Scotland^  and  Ireland :  The  red  is  54  inches 
round,  80  threads  or  rounds  of  which  make  a  skein,  ley,  or 
rap;  7  skeins  make  a  number  or  hank,  generaUy  contracted 
No.;  and  18  of  these  Nos.  make  one  spyndle.  Cotton 
yam,  however,  is  commonly  sold  by  the  pound  weight, 
avoirdupois;  and  this  takes  place,  whether  the  yam  be 
reeled  or  in  cops;  the  number  of  hanks  or  Nos.  in  a 
pound  indicating  its  fineness. 

The  length  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  spyndle 
of  cotton  yam  will  be  found  by  the  following 

TABLE. 

H  yard=         1  thread  or  rouod  of  the  ootton  veeL 
120  =       80=     1  skem  or  ley. 

840  =     560=     7=1  No.  orhaak. 

15120  =10080=126=18=1  spyndle. 

By  comparing  the  lengths  of  the  spyndles  of  cotton  and 
linen  together,  it  will  appear,  that  the  former  exceeds  the 
latter  by  720  yards,  which,  in  the  calculation  of  warps, 
makes  a  difierence  of  14  porters  and  8  splits.  This  differ- 
ence added  to  288,  the  porters  in  a  spyndle  of  linen,  gives 
802  porters  and  8  splits  for  the  spyndle  of  cotton  yam ; 
which  is  an  advantage  of  5  per  cent.  For  20  :  21 : :  288 : 
S02.4. 

The  weight  of  a  spyndle  of  cotton  yam  may  be  found 
firom  its  Nos.,  and  the  contrary,  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  given  under  linen  yam.  Thus,  the  proportion  will  be^ 
as  the  weight  of  a  spyndle :  16 : :  18 :  to  the  Nos.  in  a 
pound.     But  16  and  18  are  constant  quantities,  and  also 
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the  mean  terms  of  the  proportion ;  their  product,  therefore, 
which  is  288,  divided  by  either  extreme  will  give  ,the 
other. 


Exampk  1.     What  is  the  weight  of  a  spyndle  of  No.  86  ? 

Here  86)288(3  oz.  5^  drs.  nearly. 
258 


30 
16 


86)480(5.5 
430 


500 
430 

50 


JExan^  2.    If  a  spyndle  of  cotton  yam  weigh  2^  ox., 
what  is  its  No.  ? 


No. 

2.5)288.0(115 

Or  thus. 

2^  288 

25 

2     2 

38 

6)  576 

25 

115^ 

130 

125 

The  number  of  spyndles  in  any  bundle  of  cotton  yam 
will  be  found  by  the  following  rule : — 
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Multiply  the  Nos.  of  tbe  yam  by  the  number  of  pounds 
in  the  bundle^  and  divide  by  18. 

JE.ttwipfe  8.     How  many  spyndles  are  in  a  5  lib.  bundle 
of  No.  72? 


72 
5 


18)360(20  spyndles. 
36 


These  calculations  may  be  found  by  inspection  in  Table 
11.  agreeably  to  the  titles  on  the  top  of  the  columns. 

The  Nos.  of  cotton  yam  in  copes  are  found  by  reeling 
a  few  hanks,  commonly  a  spyndle^  and  weighing  them  on 
an  instrument  called  a  quadrant;  then  looking  in  a  Tablci 
such  as  the  following  one,  for  the  weight  of  a  spyndle, 
and  the  corresponding  Nos.  will  be  found  in  the  left  hand 
columns.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  braxen  quadrantal 
rim,  sometimes  attached  to  a  standard,  but  more  firequently 
fixed  to  some  convenient  place  in  the  warehouse.  On  the 
rim  are  engraven  the  ounces,  drams,  and  decimal  divisions 
of  a  dram ;  and  when  the  reeled  yam  is  put  into  a  scale 
which  is  appended,  an  index  is  turned  round  which  points 
to  the  weight  of  the  yam.  The  Nos.  of  Merino  worsteds, 
silk,  &c  used  in  the  shawl  and  plaid  manufactures,  and 
which  have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  no  fixed  8tandard» 
may  be  found  in  the  same  manner. 


8v 
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TABLE  II. 


COTTON    YARN. 


Wdght 

Spyndles 

1 
- 

Weight 

Sp7ndle9 

No. 

of  a 

&  Nos.  in     ; 

No. 

of  a 

&  No«.  in 

Spyndle. 

5Ub. 

1 

1 
1 

Spyndle. 

5Ub. 

01.          in. 

sp. 

1 

DO. 

1 
1 

oz. 

dn. 

sp* 

no. 

4 

72       0. 

2 

46 

6 

4.2 

12 

14 

H 

64       0. 

Al 

48 

6 

0. 

13 

6 

5 

57       9.6 

7 

50 
52 

5 

12.1 

13 

16 

H 

52       5.8 

9^ 

5 

8.6 

14 

8 

6 

48       0. 

12 

54 

5 

5.3 

15 

0 

H 

44       4.9 

14| 

56 

5 

2.3 

15 

10 

7 

41       2.3 

X  • 

17 

58 

4 

15.4 

16 

2 

n 

38       6.4 

2 

n 

60 

4 

12.8 

16 

12 

8 

36       0. 

2 

4 

62 

4 

10.3 

17 

4 

9 

32       0. 

2 

9 

64 

4 

8. 

17 

14 

10 

28     12.8 

2 

14 

66 

4 

5.8 

18 

6 

11 

26       3. 

3 

6 

68 

4 

3.6 

18 

16 

12 

24       0. 

3 

6 

70 

4 

1.8 

19 

8 

13 

22       2.4 

3 

11 

1      72 

4 

0. 

20 

0 

14 

20       9.1 

3 

16 

74 

3 

14.2 

20 

10 

15 

19       3.2 

4 

3 

76 

3 

12.6 

21 

2 

16 

18       0. 

4 

8 

:      78 

3 

11. 

21 

12 

17 

16     15. 

4 

13 

80 

3 

9.6 

22 

4 

18 

16       0. 

5 

0 

82 

3 

8.2 

22 

14 

19 

15       2.5 

5 

5 

84 

3 

6.8 

23 

6 

20 

14       6.4 

6 

10 

86 

3 

5.5 

28 

16 

22 

13     11.4 

6 

2 

88 

3 

4.3 

24 

8 

24 

12       0. 

6 

12 

90 

3 

3.2 

25 

0 

26 

11       L2 

7 

4 

92 

3 

2.1 

25 

10 

28- 

10       4.5 

7 

14 

94 

3 

1. 

26 

2 

30 

9       9.6 

8 

6 

96 

3 

0. 

26 

12 

32 

9       0. 

8 

16 

98 

2 

15. 

27 

4 

34 

8       7.5 

9 

8 

100 

2 

14. 

27 

14 

36 

8       0. 

10 

0 

102 

2 

13.1 

28 

6 

38 

7       9.2 

10 

10 

104 

2 

12.2 

28 

16 

40 

7       3.2 

11 

2 

106 

2 

11.4 

29 

8 

42 

6     13.7 

11 

12 

108 

2 

10.6 

30 

0 

44 

6       8.7 

12 

4 

110 

2 

9.9  ' 

30 

10 
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TABLE  II.  CONTINUED. 


Weight 
of  a 

Spyndln 

Weight 

Spyndlet 

N«. 

h  Not.  in  i     No. 

of  a 

ft  Noe  in 

Spyndle* 

5Ub.    { 

Spyndle. 

5Ub. 

01.   dn. 

tp.   no. 

OB.   dn. 

ap.   no. 

112 

2    9.1 

31   2    178 

1  9.8 

49   8 

^           114 

2   8.4 

31  12  \   180 

32  4   182 

1  9.6 

50   0 

116 

2   7.7 

I  9.3 

60   10 

118 

2   7. 

32  14 

184 

1  9. 

51   2 

120 

2   6.4 

33   8 

.  186 

1  8.7 

51  12 

122 

2   6.7 

33  16 

188 

1  8.5 

52   4 

124 

2   5.1 

34   8 

>  190 

1  8.2 

52  14 

126 

2   4.5 

35   0 

192 

1  8. 

53   6 

128 

2   4. 

35  10 

194 

1  7.7 

53  16 

130 

2   3. 

36   2  \   196 

1  7.5 

54   8 

132 

2   2.9 

36  12  1  198 

1  7.3 

55   0 

134 

2   2.3 

37   4  \   200 

1  7.0 

65  10 

136 

2   1.8 

37  14 

202 

1  6.7 

56   2 

138 

2   1.3 

38   6 

204 

1  6.5 

56  12 

140 

2   0.9 

38  16 

206 

1  6.3 

57   4 

142 

2   0.4 

39   8 

208 

1 

1  6.1 

57  14 

144 

2   0. 

40   0 

210 

1  5.9 

58   6 

146 

1  15.5 

40  10 

212 

1  5.7 

58  16 

148 

1  15.1 

41   2 

214 

1  5.6 

59   8 

150 

1  14.7 

41   12 

216 

1  6.3 

60   0 

152 

1  14.3 

42   4 

218 

1  5.1 

60  10 

154 

1  13.9 

42  14 

220 

1  4.9 

61   2 

156 

1  13.5 

43   6 

222 

1  4.7 

61   12 

158 

1  13.1 

43  16 

224 

1  4.3 

62   4 

160 

1  12.8 

44   8 

226 

1  4.1 

62  14 

162 

1  12.4 

45   0 

228 

1  3.8 

63   6 

164 

1   12.1 

45  10 

230 

1  3.6 

63  16 

166 

1  11.7 

46   2  $  232 

1  3.4 

64   8 

r           168 

1  11.4 

46  12   234 

1  3.1 

65   0 

170 

1   11. 

47   4  1  236 
47  14  1  238 

1  2.8 

65  10 

172 

1  10.8 

1  2.6 

66   2 

174 

1  10.4 

48   6  1  240 

1  2.4 

66  12 

176 

1   10.1 

48  16 

!  242 

1  2.9 

67   4 
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When  the  quantity  of  yam  is  less  or  more  than  a  spyn- 
die,  to  find  its  No.  the  proportion  will  be,  as  the  weight  of 
the  quantity,  to  the  ounces  in  a  lib.  viz.  16 :  so  the  num- 
bers or  hanks  in  the  quantity,  to  the  No.  of  the  yam. 

Examfle  4.  If  14  hanks  weigh  S  oz.,  3  drs.,  what  is  the 
fineness  of  the  yam? 

Reduce  the  2  oz.,  3  drs.  to  drs.,  which  are  35 ;  the  drs. 
in  a  pound  are  256 — ^then, 

35:256::  14 
14 


1024 
256     No. 

35)3584(102  Answer. 
35 

84 
70 


14 

Example  5.  In  a  web  which  weighs  5  lbs.  10  oz.  there 
are  30  spyndles  of  warp;  required  the  No.  of  the  yam? 

First,  as  there  are  90  oz.  in  the  web^  and  540  hanks  in 
30  spyndles ;  then  we  have 

90 :  16 : :  540 
16 

3240 
540 

9.0)864.0 

96  the  No.  of  the  warp^ 
which  after  deducting  6  per  cent  for  waste,  will  be  about 
No.  91. 
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Or  secondly,  find  the  weight  of  one  flpyndlcf,  which  is  9 
osE. ;  then  by  the  first  role* 

3)288 

96  as  above. 

To  find  the  number  of  spyndles  in  any  quantity  of  copes 
of  a  given  fineness,  the  proportion  will  be ;  as  16,  the  oz. 
in  a  lib. :  to  the  No.  of  the  yam  : :  so  the  ounces  in  the 
quantity :  to  the  number  of  spyndles. 

Exampk  6.  In  S  Ub.  10  oz.  of  copes,  No.  72,  how  many 
spyndles? 

Here  16 :  72 ::  42  the  ozs.  in  the  quantity. 
42 

144 

288 

16)3024(189  hks. 
16 

142 
128 


144 
144 


0 

Here  we  have  189  hanks,  which^  divided  by  18,  gives  10 
spyndles  and  9  hanks. 

Table  8  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  make  use  of 
yam  in  the  cope,  dther  for  warp  or  weft.  When  the  Nos. 
exceed  those  on  Ae  top  of  the  table,  any  two  may  be  added 
together,  which  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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TABLE  III. 

No.  40 

• 

No.  42. 

No.  44. 

No.  46. 

Ibfl.  oz. 

•p- 

bkt. 

ptc 

■p.  hkfl.  pts. 

■p.  hka. 

pit. 

■p.  Uu.  pti. 

1 

2 

8 

2  10 

2 

12 

2  14 

2 

5 

0 

5     4 

5 

8 

5  12 

3 

7 

8 

7.14 

8 

4 

8  10 

4 

10 

0 

10     8 

11 

0 

11     8 

5 

12 

8 

13     2 

13 

12 

14     6 

6 

15 

0 

15  12 

16 

8 

17     4 

7 

17 

8 

1     0     6 

1     1 

4 

1     2     2 

8 

2 

0 

13     0 

1     4 

0 

15     0 

9 

4 

8 

1     5  10 

1     6 

12 

1     7  14 

10 

7 

0 

18     4 

1     9 

8 

1  10  12 

11 

9 

8 

1   10  14 

1   12 

4 

1   13  10 

12 

12 

0 

1   13     8 

1   15 

0 

1  16     8 

13 

14 

8 

1   16     2 

1  17 

12 

2     16 

14 

17 

0 

2     0  12 

2     2 

8 

2     4     4 

15 

2 

1 

8 

2     3     6 

2     5 

4 

2     7     2 

1 

2 

4 

2     6 

2    8 

2  10 

2 

4 

8 

4  12 

4  16 

5     2 

3 

6 

12 

7     0 

7     6 

7  12 

4 

8 

16 

9     6 

9  14 

10     4 

5 

11 

2 

11  12 

12     4 

12  14 

6 

13 

6 

14     0 

14  12 

15     6 

7 

15 

10 

16     6 

17     2 

17  16 

8 

17 

14 

18  12 

19  10 

20     8 

9 

20 

0 

21     0 

22     0 

23     0 

10 

22 

4 

23     6 

24     8 

25  10 

11 

24 

8 

25  12 

26. 16 

28     2 

12 

26 

12 

28     0 

29     6 

30  12 

IS 

28 

16 

30     6 

31   14 

S3     4 

14 

31 

2 

32  12 

34     4 

35  14 

16 

33 

6 

35     0 

36  12 

38     6 
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TABLE  III.  CONTINUED. 


No.  48. 

Na50. 

Na62. 

Na54. 

U.  aa. 

1 

hks.  pti. 

■p.  bka. 

pta. 

tp.  kin. 

pu. 

•^ 

bka.  ptf. 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

4 

3   6 

2 

6 

6 

4 

6 

8 

6  12 

3 

9 

9 

6 

9 

12 

10  2 

4 

12 

12 

8 

13 

0 

13  8 

5 

15 

15 

10 

16 

4 

16  14 

6 

0 

1  0 

12 

1  1 

8 

2  4 

7 

8 

1  3 

14 

M  4 

12 

5  10 

8 

6 

1  7 

0 

1  8 

0 

9  0 

9 

9 

1  10 

2 

1  11 

4 

12  6 

10 

12 

1  13 

4 

1  14 

8 

15  12 

11 

15 

1  16 

6 

1  17 

12 

2 

1  2 

13 

2 

0 

2  1 

8 

2  3 

0 

2 

4  8 

13 

2 

8 

2  4 

10 

2  6 

4 

2 

7  14 

14 

2 

6 

2  7 

12 

2  9 

8 

2 

11  4 

16 

2 

9 

2  10 

14 

2  12 

12 

2 

14  10 

1 

2 

12 

2  14 

2  16 

3 

2 

5 

6 

5  10 

5  14 

6 

3 

8 

0 

8  6 

8  12 

9 

4 

10 

12 

11  2 

11  10 

12 

5 

13 

6 

13  16 

14  8 

15 

6 

16 

0 

16  12 

17  6 

18 

7 

18 

12 

19  8 

20  4 

21 

8 

21 

6 

22  4 

23  2 

24 

9 

24 

0 

25  0 

26  0 

27 

10 

26 

12 

27  14 

28  16 

30 

11 

29 

6 

30  10 

31  14 

33 

12 

32 

0 

33  6 

34  12 

36 

13 

34 

12 

36  2 

37  10 

39 

14 

37 

6 

38  16 

40  8 

42 

15 

40 

0 

41  12 

43  6 

46 
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No.5« 

• 

No.  08. 

No.  60. 

Na62. 

n*.  0*. 

f.  Uh. 

P«* 

♦ 

hb. 

pti. 

* 

hki. 

ftM. 

9.  bka.  Tfta, 

1 

8 

8 

8 

10 

3 

12 

3  14 

2 

7 

0 

7 

4 

7 

8 

7  12 

S 

10 

8 

10 

14 

11 

4 

11  10 

4 

14 

0 

14 

8 

15 

0 

15  8 

5 

17 

8 

0 

2 

0 

12 

1  1  6 

6 

1  8 

0 

8 

12 

4 

8 

15  4 

7 

1  6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

4 

1  9  2 

8 

1  10 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

1  13  0 

9 

1  18 

8 

14 

10 

15 

12 

1  16  14 

10 

1  17 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

8 

2  2  12 

11 

2  2 

8 

2 

8 

14 

2 

5 

4 

2  6  10 

18 

2  6 

0 

2 

7 

8 

2 

9 

0 

2  10  8 

IS 

2  9 

8 

2 

11 

2 

2 

12 

12 

2  14  6 

14 

2  18 

0 

2 

14 

12 

2 

16 

8 

3  0  4 

15 

2  16 

8 

3 

0 

6 

3 

2 

4 

3  4  2 

1 

S  2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3  8 

2 

6  4 

6 

8 

6 

12 

6  16 

8 

9  6 

9 

12 

10 

0 

10  6 

4 

12  8 

12 

16 

13 

6 

13  14 

5 

16  10 

16 

2 

16 

12 

17  4 

6 

18  12 

19 

6 

20 

0 

20  12 

1 

21  14 

22 

10 

23 

6 

24  2 

8 

24  16 

25 

14 

26 

12 

27  10 

9 

28  0 

29 

0 

80 

0 

81  0 

10 

81  2 

82 

4 

83 

6 

84  8 

11 

84  4 

35 

8 

86 

12 

87  16 

18 

87  6 

88 

12 

40 

0 

41  6 

IS 

40  8 

41 

16 

43 

6 

44  14 

14 

48  10 

45 

2 

46 

12 

48  4 

15 

46  12 

48 

6 

50 

0 

51  12 
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TABLE  III.  CONTINUED. 


No.  64. 

No.  66. 

No.  68. 

No.  70. 

n»  m. 

v- 

Un.  pta. 

•^ 

bki. 

pU. 

■p.  bb. 

pta. 

ip.   hlu.  pU. 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4  6 

2 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8  12 

s 

12 

12 

6 

12 

12 

18  2 

4 

16 

16 

8 

17 

0 

17  8 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

1  8 

4 

1  8  14 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

12 

1  7 

8 

1  8  4 

7 

1 

10 

1 

10 

14 

1  11 

12 

1  12  10 

8 

1 

14 

1 

15 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  17  0 

9 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2  2 

4 

2  8  6 

10 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2  6 

8 

2  7  12 

11 

2 

8 

2 

9 

6 

2  10 

12 

2  12  2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

18 

8 

2  15 

0 

2  16  8 

18 

2 

16 

2 

17 

10 

8  1 

4 

8  2  14 

14 

8 

2 

8 

8 

12 

8  5 

8 

8  7  4 

15 

8 

6 

8 

7 

14 

8  9 

12 

8  11  10 

1 

8 

10 

8 

12 

8  14 

8  16 

3 

7 

2 

7 

6 

7  10 

7  14 

8 

10 

12 

11 

0 

11  6 

11  12 

4 

14 

4 

14 

12 

15  2 

15  10 

5 

17 

14 

18 

6 

18  16 

19  8 

6 

21 

6 

22 

0 

22  12 

23  6 

7 

S4 

16 

25 

12 

26  8 

27  4 

8 

28 

8 

29 

6 

80  4 

81  2 

9 

82 

0 

88 

0 

84  0 

85  0 

10 

85 

10 

86 

12 

87  14 

- 

88  16 

11 

89 

2 

40 

6 

41  10 

42  14 

12 

42 

12 

44 

0 

45  6 

46  12 

13 

46 

4 

47 

12 

49  2 

50  10 

14 

49 

U 

51 

6 

62  16 

54  8 

15 

53 

6 

55 

0 

56  12 

58  6 

80 
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No.  72. 

No.  74. 

No.  76. 

Na78. 

Un.  OS. 

■p.  hks. 

pto 

sp.  Un. 

pU. 

■p.  him. 

pta. 

8p«  Mn*  pti. 

1 

4 

8 

4 

10 

4 

12 

4  14 

2 

9 

0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

9  12 

3 

13 

8 

13  14 

14 

4 

14  10 

4 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

8 

1  1 

0 

1  1  8 

5 

1  4 

8 

1  5 

2 

1  5 

12 

16  6 

6 

1  9 

0 

1  9 

12 

1  10 

8 

1  11  4 

7 

1  13 

8 

1  14 

6 

1  15 

4 

1  16  2 

8 

2  0 

0 

8  I 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  3  0 

9 

2  4 

8 

8  5 

10 

2  6 

12 

2  7  14 

10 

2  9 

0 

2  10 

4 

2  11 

8 

2  18  18 

11 

2  13 

8 

2  14 

14 

2  16 

4 

2  17  10 

12 

3  0 

0 

3  1 

8 

3  3 

0 

3  4  8 

13 

3  4 

8 

3  6 

2 

8  7 

12 

3  9  6 

14 

3  9 

0 

3  10 

12 

3  18 

8 

3  14  4 

15 

3  13 

8 

3  15 

6 

3  17 

4 

4  1  8 

1 

4 

4  2 

4  4 

4  6 

2 

8 

8  4 

8  8 

8  18 

3 

12 

12  6 

12  12 

IS  0 

4 

16 

16  8 

16  16 

17  6 

5 

80 

20  10 

21  2 

21  IS 

6 

24 

24  12 

25  6 

26  0 

7 

28 

28  14 

29  10 

SO  6 

8 

32 

32  16 

33  14 

34  12 

9 

36 

37  0 

38  0 

39  0 

10 

40 

41  2 

42  4 

43  6 

11 

44 

45  4 

46  8 

47  18 

12 

48 

49  6 

50  18 

58  0 

13 

58 

53  8 

54  16 

56  6 

14 

56 

67  10 

59  2 

60  18 

16 

60 

61  12 

63  6 

66  0 
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SECT.  tl.      R££DS. 

The  reed  is  the  scale  by  which,  ind^petldfeAt  of  lis  bdng 
employed  for  strildDg  up  the  woof,  the  manufadtufer  iie- 
termiiies  the  finenete  of  his  doth,  being  so  constrticted  (hit 
a  certaiB  nomber  of  warp  threads  may  alwajw  be  coataitied 
in  a  ^Ten  breadth  of  the  web. 

For  the  principal  manufactures  of  Scotlund  and  Ireland^ 
the  scale  of  reeds  is  rej^nltited  by  the  number  of  splits  cotl* 
tained  in  the  Scotch  ell  of  37  indies.  The  splits  in  thi^ 
Space  are  divided  into  hundreds,  the  number  of  .which,  iti 
any  reed,  indicates  its  sett,  and  eAth  hundred  is  agaiii 
divided  into  five  parts,  called  porters^  which  consequently 
contain  twenty  splits.  Reeds  made  for  Hollands  and  cani- 
brics,  which  were,  till  of  late,  very  common  in  Soodknd, 
had  scales  peculiar  to  themsdves^  the  hundreds  of  sett  of 
the  former  being  counted  on  40  inches,  and  of  the  IsM^t 
on  S4i,  which  corresponded  to  the  breadths  of  thdr  re<* 
spective  fabrics.  ' 

In  England  the  scales  of  reeds  are  diffen^ilt  from  any  of 
the  preceding.  Those  denominated  the  Manchester  an^ 
Bolton  reeds,  take  their  designation  from  the  number  of 
dents  (splits)  in  fi4^  inches,  and  are  divided  into  beers, 
(porten)  which  contain  sometimes  19,  but  more  frequently 
20  dents.  The  tott  or  fineness  of  the  Stockport  reeds  is 
known  by  the  number  of  ends  oi'  threads  of  warp  in  an 
inch;  and  as  two  ends  are  equivalent  to  (xie  dent,  the  fine- 
ness or  sett  of  the  reed  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  dents 
in  two  inches.  Thus,  a  40  reed  has  20  dents  in  an  inch, 
a  50,  25  dents,  &c.  In  Manchester  they  generally  make 
use  of  the  Stockport  count  for  muslins  only,  and  the  BoU 
ton,  for  quiltings,  dimities,  ginghams,  muslins,  corduroys, 
&c.  There  are  several  kinds  of  goods,  however,  such  as 
calicoes,  checks  and  handkerchiefs  which  are  woven  in 
reeds  constructed  on  36  inches ;  and,  indeed,  each  of  these 
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scales  seems  to  be  adapted  to  peculiar  kinds  of  cloth,  as 
was  fonnerly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Holland,  cam- 
bric and  lawn  reeds  in  Scotland. 

The  fineness  of  any  piece  of  cloth,  therefore,  takes  its 
denomination  from  the  sett  of  reed  in  which  it  has  been 
woven,  without  any  regard  to  its  breadth,  or  the  quantity 
of  warp  it  may  contain ;  for  when  the  doth  is  intended  to 
be  broader  or  narrower  than  the  standard,  proportional 
parts  must  be  added  or  subtracted,  to  give  the  requisite 
quantiQ^  of  warp.  Thus,  the  standard  for  Scotch  reeds  is 
37  inches,  which  is  commonly  divided  into  16  parts,  called 
nails;  and  the  breadth  of  a  web  is  generally  expressed  by 
the  number  of  nails  or  sixteenths  which  it  fills  of  the  reed* 
This  was  uniformly  the  case  with  respect  to  all  goods  made 
of  linen  yam,  which  were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  a 
stamp  master ;  but  since  the  cotton  manufacture  has  become 
so  eztensive,  and  every  manufacturer  must  make  his  goods 
to  suit  the  market  for  which  they  are  destined,  it  is  more 
common  to  calculate  the  breadths  of  webd  by  inches. 

Hence,  when  the  standard  is  divided  into  nails,  to  find 
how  much  warp  is  requisite  for  any  breadth  of  a  given  sett 
of  reed,  multiply  the  number  of  splits  in  an  ell  or  37  inches^ 
by  the  nails  in  the  breadth  of  the  web)  and  divide  by  16« 
Or,  make  the  nails  in  the  breadth  of  the  web  the  numera- 
tor of  a  vulgar  fraction,  and  16  the  denominator;  then, 
after  having  reduced  the  fi*action  to  its  lowest  terms,  mul- 
tiply by  the  former,  and  divide  by  the  latter. 

Exampk  1.  How  much  warp  is  requisite  for  a  1300  web^ 
18  nails  broad? 


Here—zz^  then,     1300 
16    8   ^  g 


8)11700 


1462^  splits,  or  H  faondreds,  8  porters. 

2i  splits. 
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8.  How  many  splits  of  a  1100  reed  will  be  filled  by  a 
web  17  nails  broad? 

Here,  il22>ii7=  1169  sptita  nearly,  or  11  hundred,  S  portera, 
1^  and  9  splits. 

Or  thus ;  divide  the  splits  in  ell,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  given  breadth  and  ell,  then  add  or  subtract  the 
quotient  to  or  from  the  splits  in  ell,  as  the  breadth  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  thereof. 

In  the  first  example,  the  difference  is  -f^ihs  or  ^th ;  in 
second,  Yuth;  then, 

Fmt,  8)1300  Second,  16)1100 

162^  69  nearly. 

1462^  1169  at  above. 

When  the  breadth  is  given  in  inches,  to  find  the  number 
of  splits,  multiply  the  warp  in  an  ell  by  the  number  of  in- 
ches broad,  and  divide  by  S7. 

Example.  How  many  splits  warp  are  in  a  1000  reed  S2 
inches  broad  ? 

Here,     1000 
82 


37)32000(865  nearly. 
296 


240 
222 


180 
185 


Table  IV.  contains  the  number  of  splits  in  the  breadth, 
from  36  to  72  inches,  and  from  a  600  to  a  2400.  When 
either  more  or  fewer  inches  are  required,  it  is  only  ncce^- 
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sary  to  add  or  subtract  such  numbers  as  will  give  the  an- 
swer. 
To  reduce  cambric  reeds  to  reeds  on  37  inches,  say, 

As  34 :  37  ::  80  the  cambric :  to  the  lawn  or  37  inch  reecL 

Thus,  to  find  what  reed  on  37  inches  is  equivalent  to  2000 
cambric,  say. 
As  34 :  37  : :  2000 :  2176,  or  21  htmdred,  3  poften  and  t6  splits. 

To  reduce  Holland  reeds  to  reeds  on  37  inches,  the  pro- 
portion is. 

As  40 :  37  : :  so  the  Holland :  to  the  lawn  or  37  inch  reed. 

Ejcang}k.  How  many  splits  of  a  19  hundred  Holland 
reed  are  there  in  37  inches  ?  say. 

As  40 :  37  : :  1900 :  1757^  splits. 

The  number  of  the  reed  in  which  any  piece  of  cloth  has 
been  woven,  is  generally  ascertained  by  the  help  of  a  small 
instrument,  called  a  web  glass.  It  consists  of  a  magnify- 
ing glass  fixed  in  a  brass  stand,  at  the  focus  of  which  is  a 
plate  perforated  with  holes,  adapted  to  the  different  scales 
of  reeds :  when  these  holes  are  adapted  to  the  reeds  used 
in  Scotland,  they  are  of  such  a  size,  that  we  can  count  one 
thread  of  warp  for  each  hundred  or  sett  of  the  reed ;  but 
in  England,  they  are  usually  adapted  to  the  number  of 
threads  in  an  inch,  or  some  part  of  an  inch. 

Hence,  to  find  if  a  web  glass  be  accurately  made,  we  say. 
As  100 :  37 : :  1 :  0.37 ;  that  u,  -j^^^  parts  of  an  incL 

This,  however,  would  show  a  split  for  each  hundred  of  the 
reed;  but  to  show  single  threads,'  it  must  be  divided  by  2, 
which  gives  .185,  the  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  for  the  dia- 
meter of  the  hole.  Again,  if  one  inch  be  divided  by  this 
fraction,  we  will  have  the  number  of  times  this  glass  will 
be  contained  in  an  inch,  thus, 

1.000 
— 7gc=5.4054,  or  5|  nearly. 
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Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  any  number  of  shots  of  weft, 
oounted'by  the  glass  for  S7  inches,  be  multiplied  by  5.4, 
it  will  give  the  shots  in  an  inch,  and  the  contrary. 

If  the  web  glass  were  intended  to  count  one  thread  for 
each  porter  in  S7  inches,  which  is  necessary  for  very  coarse 
fabrics,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  fraction  .185  by  6, 
because  5;porter8  make  a  hundred,  and  the  product,  .9S5 
is  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  plate. 

Table  Y.  exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  English  reeds. 
In  the  .first  column  are  t|ie  Nos,  or  setts  of.  the  Manchester 
and  Boltop  count;  and  in  the  secondu  the. number  of  dents 
and  hundredth  parts  of  a  dent  in  an  inch.  The  number  of 
dents  in  any  piece  of  cloth,  will  tl^erefi^'e  be  found  by 
multiplyii^  these  numbers  for  any  given  reed,  by  the  inches 
in  the  breadth*  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the 
number  of  dents  in  49  inches  of  a  40  reed,  we  have 

82.98 
50 


1649.00,  that  is  1649  dents. 

The  third  and  fifth  columns  contain  the  Nos.  of  the 
Stockport  reeds;  and  the  fourth  and  sixth,  the  number 
of  dents  less  or  more  on  a  yard  than  the  Manchester  count. 
For  example:  Suppose  I  have  a  60  reed  Stockport,  and 
wish  to  know  what  it  is  Manchester  count,  I  look  in  the 
third  column  for  60,  and  in, the  same  line  in  the  fourth  co- 
lumn I  find  12+36,  which  shows  that  a  60  Stockport  has 
18  de^ts  more  in  a  yard  than  a  36  Manchester  and  Bolton. 


4£4 
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TABLE  IV. 
Showing  the  number  of  Splits  in  the  following  Setts  <f  Baei^ 

and  inches  broad. 


1 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

36 

584 

681 

778 

876 

973 

1070 

87 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

38 

616 

718 

821 

924 

1027 

1130 

39 

632 

737 

842 

949 

1054 

1159 

40 

649 

756 

864 

973 

1081 

1189 

41 

665 

775 

885 

997 

1108 

1219 

42 

681 

795 

907 

1022 

1135 

1249 

43 

697 

814 

929 

1046 

1162 

1278 

44 

714 

832 

950 

1070 

1189 

1308 

45 

730 

851 

972 

1095 

1216 

1338 

46 

746 

870 

994 

1119 

1243 

1368 

47 

762 

889 

1015 

1143 

1270 

1397 

48 

778 

908 

1037 

1168 

1297 

1427 

49 

795 

927 

1058 

1192 

1324 

1457 

50 

811 

945 

1080 

1216 

1351 

1486 

51 

827 

964 

1102 

1241 

1378 

1516 

52 

843 

987 

1123 

1265 

1405 

1546 

53 

860 

1002 

1145 

1289 

1432 

1576 

54 

876 

1021 

1167 

1314 

1459 

1605 

55 

892 

1041 

1188 

1338 

1486 

1635 

56 

908 

1059 

1210 

1362 

1514 

1665 

57 

924 

1078 

1231 

1386 

1541 

1695 

58 

941 

1097 

1253 

1411 

1568 

1724 

59 

957 

1116 

1275 

1435 

1595 

1754 

60 

972 

1135 

1296 

1459 

1622 

1784 

61 

999 

1154 

1318 

1484 

1649 

1814 

62 

1015 

1173 

1340 

1508 

1676 

1843 

63 

1032 

1192 

1361 

1532 

1703 

1873 

64 

1048 

1211 

1383 

1557 

1729 

1903 

65 

1064 

1230 

1404 

1581 

1756 

1932 

66 

1070 

1249 

1426 

1605 

1784 

1962 

67 

1086 

1268 

1448 

1630 

1811 

1992 

68 

1103 

1287 

1469 

1654 

1838 

2022 

69 

1119 

1305 

1491 

1678 

1865 

2051 

70 

1135 

1324 

1522 

1703 

1892 

2081 

71 

1151 

1343 

1534 

1727 

1919 

2111 

72 

1168 

1362 

1557 

1751 

1946 

2141 
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1 

a 

1«00 

VMO 

- 
1400 

1362 

1500 

1600 

1700 

36 

1168 

1264 

1459 

1556 

1654 

87 

1900 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1700 

38 

1232 

1335 

1438 

1541 

1643 

1746 

39 

1265 

1370 

1476 

1581 

1686 

1792 

40 

1297 

1405 

1513 

1622 

1729 

1638 

41 

1330 

1441 

1551 

1662 

1772 

}884 

42 

1362 

1476 

1589 

1703 

1815 

1930 

43 

1395 

1511 

1627 

1743 

1858 

1976 

44 

1427 

1546 

1665 

1784 

1902 

2021 

45 

1459 

1581 

1703 

1824 

1945 

2067 

46 

1492 

1616 

1741 

1865 

1989 

2113 

47 

1524 

1651 

1778 

1905 

2032 

2159 

48 

1556 

1686 

1816 

1946 

2075 

2205 

49 

1589 

1722 

1854 

1986 

2118 

2251 

50 

1621 

1756 

1892 

2027 

2162 

2297 

51 

1654 

1792 

1930 

2067 

2205 

2343 

52 

1686 

1827 

1968 

2108 

2248 

2389 

53 

1719 

1862 

2005 

2148 

2291 

2435 

54 

1751 

1897 

2043 

2189 

2335 

2481 

55 

1784 

1932 

2081 

2230 

2378 

2527 

56 

1816 

1968 

2119 

2270 

2421 

2573 

57 

1849 

1993 

2157 

2311 

2464 

2619 

58 

1881 

2028 

2195 

2351 

2508 

2665 

59 

1914 

2063 

2232 

2392 

2551 

2711 

60 

1946 

2098 

2270 

2432 

2594 

2757 

61 

1978 

2133 

2308 

2473 

2637 

2803 

62 

2011 

2168 

2346 

2513 

2681 

2848 

63 

2043 

2204 

2384 

2553 

2724 

2894 

64 

2076 

2239 

2421 

2594 

2767 

2940 

65 

2108 

2276 

2459 

2635 

2810 

2986 

66 

2141 

2309 

2497 

2676 

2853 

3032 

67 

2173 

2344 

2535 

2716 

2897 

3078 

68 

2205 

2379 

2573 

2756 

2940 

3124 

69 

2238 

2414 

2611 

2777 

2983 

3170 

70 

2270 

2449 

2649 

2837 

3026 

3216 

71 

2303 

2495 

2686 

2878 

3070 

326^ 

72 

2335 

2530 

2724 

2919 

3113 

3308 

3  H 
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TABLE  1Y.  CONTIKUED. 


M 

1800 

1900 

2000 

2100 

36 

1752 

1850 

1946 

2043 

87 

1800 

1900 

2000 

2100 

S8 

1848 

1951 

2054 

2154 

39 

1898 

2003 

2108 

2211 

40 

1946 

2054 

2162 

2268 

41 

1994 

2105 

2216 

2325 

42 

2044 

2157 

2270 

2385 

43 

2092 

2208 

•2324 

2442 

44 

2140 

2259 

2378 

2496 

45 

2180 

2311 

2432 

2553 

46 

2238 

2362 

2486 

2610 

47 

2286 

2413 

2540 

2667 

48 

2336 

2465 

2594 

2724 

49 

2384 

2516 

2648 

2781 

50 

2432 

2567 

2702 

2835 

51 

2482 

2619 

2756 

2892 

52 

2530 

2670 

2810 

2961 

53 

2578 

2701 

2864 

3006 

54 

2628 

2773 

2918 

3063 

55 

2676 

2824 

2972 

3123 

56 

2724 

2876 

3028 

8177 

57 

2772 

2927 

3082 

3234 

58 

2822 

2978 

3136 

3291 

59 

2870 

3030 

3190 

8348 

60 

2918 

3081 

3244 

3405 

61 

2968 

3132 

3298 

3462 

62 

3016 

3184 

3352 

3519 

63 

3064 

323r 

3406 

3576 

64 

3114 

3286 

3459 

3633 

65 

3162 

3338 

3512 

3690 

66 

3210 

3389 

3568 

3747 

67 

3260 

3440 

3622 

3804 

es 

3308 

3491 

3676 

3861 

69 

3356 

3543 

3730 

3915 

70 

3406 

3595 

3784 

3972 

71 

3454 

3645 

3838 

3929 

72 

3502 

3697 

3892 

4086 

2200 

2300 

2141 

2288 

2200 

2300 

2260 

2362 

2318 

2424 

2378 

2487 

2438 

2549 

2498 

2612 

2556 

2674 

2616 

2736 

2676 

2798 

2736 

2861 

2794 

2923 

2854 

2985 

2914 

8047 

2972 

8109 

3032 

3172 

3092 

8233 

8152 

3296 

8210 

3858 

3270 

8420 

3330 

8482 

3890 

8544 

3448 

3606 

3508 

8669 

8568 

8731 

8628 

3793 

3686 

3855 

3746 

3917 

8806 

3980 

3864 

4042 

3924 

4104 

8984 

4166 

4044 

4228 

4102 

4290 

4162 

4352 

4222 

4413 

4282 

4477 

J 
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TABLE  V. 


idbeator  1 
Bolton.  1 

ill 

i  «i 

U  in  « 

ehaiUr 
Bdtoa. 

Stockport 
Count. 

'^  gJIS 

II 

II  3 

«," 

Den 

Man 
and 

1 

Deni 
yard 
mort 
Man 
and 

20 

16.49 

34 

11     21 

100 

11     61 

22 

18.14 

86 

5—22 

102 

4—62 

24 

19.79 

88 

2+23 

104 

2+63 

26 

21.44 

40 

8+24 

106 

8+64 

28 

23.09 

42 

14+25 

108 

16+65 

SO 

24.74 

44 

9—27 

110 

9—67 

32 

26.39 

46 

3     28 

112 

2—68 

84 

28.04 

48 

3+29 

114 

4+69 

86 

29.69 

50 

10+30 

116 

10+70 

38 

31.34 

52 

14—32 

118 

13—72 

40 

32.98 

54 

7—33 

120 

7—78 

42 

34.63 

56 

1—34 

122 

1—74 

44 

36.28 

58 

5+35 

124 

6+75 

46 

37.93 

60 

12+36 

126 

12+76 

48 

39.58 

62 

12—38 

128 

11     78 

SO 

41.23 

64 

5—39 

130 

6—79 

62 

42.88 

66 

1  +  40 

132 

1  +  80 

54 

44.53 

68 

7+41 

134 

8+81 

56 

46.18 

70 

13+42 

136 

14+82 

58 

47.83 

72 

10—44 

138 

10—84 

60 

49.48 

74 

4^-45 

140 

3—86 

62 

51.13 

76 

3+46 

142 

8+86 

64 

52.78 

78 

9+47 

144 

9+87 

66 

54.43 

80 

14—49 

146 

14—89 

68 

56.08 

82 

8—50 

148 

8—90 

70 

57.73 

84 

2—51 

150 

1—91 

72 

59.38 

86 

5+52 

152 

5+92 

74 

61.03 

88 

11+53 

154 

11  +  98 

76 

62.68 

■90 

la— 55 

156 

12—95 

78 

64.32 

92 

6—56 

158 

6—96 

80 

65.97 

94 

57 

160 

97 

90 

74.22 

96 

6+58 

162 

7+98 

100 

82.47 

98 

13+59 

164 

18+99 

n 
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SECT.  III.      CAAl^INO,    SUEYIlTG  OR  SETTING. 

These  terms  are  severally  employed  to  denote  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  grists  or  fineness  of  warps  to  the  difierent 
setts  of  reedsy  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  fistbric  in 
the  same  species  of  cloth.  In  order  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  fabric ;  let  us  suppose  that  a  piece  of 
cloth  is  woven  in  any  sett  of  reed,  as  for  instance,  a  1200 
on  37  inchesi  and  that  the  diameters  of  the  warp  threads 
and  the  small  spaces  between  them  are  exactly  of  the  same 
size.  Then,  if  we  have  another  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same 
texture,  woven,  for  example,  in  an  1800  reed,  the  diame- 
ters of  the  warp  threads  being  also  equal  to  the  intervening 
spaces,  then  these  two  sizes  of  cloth  are  said  to  be  of  the 
same  fabric,  although  the  one  is  a  thiid  finer  than  the 
other;  so  that,  when  the  diameters  of  the  threads  are 
greater  than  the  spac^  the  fabric  is  proportionally  stouter, 
and  the  reverse  when  they  are  smaller.  Now,  the  method 
of  determining  the  several  grists  of  yam  that  will  preserve 
this  uniformity  of  fitbric  through  the  difierent  setts  of  reed, 
depends  on  the  following  analc^ : — 

As  the  square  of  any  given  reed : 
To  the  grist  of  yam  that  suits  that  sett : : 
So  is  the  square  of  any  other  sett  of  reed : 
To  its  respective  grist  for  the  same  fabric. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  will  evidently  appear,  by  con- 
sidering the  threads  of  warp,  when  stretched  in  the  loom, 
as  so  many  cylinders  of  equal  length  or  altitude,  and  the 
reed  as  the  scale  which  measures  the  space  in  which  a  given 
number  of  these  threads  are  contained;  therefore,  the 
solidities  of  the  threads  in  one  sett  of  reed,  will  be  to  the 
solidities  of  those  in  any  other  sett  of  reed,  as  their  bases, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  squares  of  their  diam^ 
ters,  hj  p.  11.  &.  12  of  Euclid.  But  the  weights  of  the 
cylinders  or  threads,  supposing  them  of  the  same  density 
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will  be  as  their  solidities;  and  a  determinate  number  of  splits 
or  dents  of  any  reed,  or  rather  the  intervals  between  them, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  diameters  of  the  warp  threads 
which  pass  through  them :  therefore^  by  the  last  analogy,  it 
will  be,  as  tlie  square  of  the  number  of  splits  in  any  given 
reed,  to  the  known  weight  or  grist  of  yam ;  so  is  the  square 
of  any  other  number  of  splits,  occupying  the  same  space, 
to  the  weight  or  grist  of  yam  that  will  produce  cloth  of  the 
same  fabric,  which  is  the  rule  given  above. 

The  threads  of  warp  are  here  supposed  to  be  all  of  the 
same  density,  which  may  in  some  instances  appear  not  to 
be  the  case^  owing  to  the  difference  of  twist  they  may  have 
received  in  spinning;  but  when  the  warps  are  tightly 
stretched  in  the  loom,  and  all  their  fibres  compactly  laid 
by  the  weaver's  dressing,  their  density,  though  perhaps  not 
mathematically  the  same,  will  be  sufficiently  near  to  answer 
every  practical  purpose  of  the  manufacturer. 

Example  1.  If  No.  72  make  a  1200  jaconet,  what  will 
suit  a  1600  ? 

Here,  144  is  the  square  of  12,  and  256  the  squre  ef  16 ; 

iben  U4 :  72  : :  256 

72 


512 
1792 


144)18482(128  No. 
144 

403 

288 


1152 
1152 

So  ihst  No.  148,  woven  in  a  1600  reed,  will  make  the  same  fabric 

as  72  iu  a  1200. 

When  the  reed  oontains  odd  porters,  which  is  frequently 
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the  case  where  the  fabrics  are  coarse,  the  hundreds  must  be 
reduced  to  porters,  and  squared  as  above. 

Example  2.  Suppose  No.  50  for  a  1200  pullicate,  what 
will  answer  a  900  and  3  porters. 

hand.  hund.  pora. 

say,  12  9        8 

5  5 


60  48 

60  48 


3600  384 

192 


3600 :  50 : :  2304 

50  No. 


36|00)U52|00(32,  Answer. 
108 


72 
72 
When  the  grist  of  yam  is  given  to  find  the  reed,  invert 

the  terms  of  the  proportion,  and  extract  the  square  root 

of  the  fourth  term  for  the  answer. 

Example  S.  If  No.  70  make  a  1600  cotton  cambric,  what 
sett  will  Na  93  make? 

The  sqnaro  of  16  is  S56. 

then,  70 :  256 : :  93  :  340.    And  340.8(18^ 
93  1 


768  28)240 

2304  ^     8  224 


7|0)2380(8  364(1680 

4  1456 


340—8 


3686(22400 
22116 


284 
That  is,  18  hondred  reed,  46  splits,  or   18^  nearly. 
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When  linen  yam  is  gristed  by  the  number  of  heers  in 
the  poundt  the  process  will  be  die  very  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  substituting  the  heers  for  Nos.  but  when  it  is 
gristed  by  die  weight  of  a  spyndle  or  hesp»  the  proportion 
will  be  inverse,  as  the  numbers  expressing  the  grist  of  the 
yam  decrease^  while  thoae  denoting  the  setts  of  reed  in- 


T^oDample  4.  K  yam  which  weighs  8  oz«  per  hesp  make 
a  600  lawn,  what  grist  of  yam  will  make  a  1200  of  the 
same  fabric  ? 

Say,  as  36 : 8 : :  144 : 2  oz. 
8 


144)288(2 
288 


Example  5.  If  4^  oz.  per  hesp,  work  in  a  600  gauze, 
what  will  answer  an  800  ?. 

Here  the  ounces  omat  be  reduced  to  eighths,  which  are  33, 

then,  36 :  S3  : :  64: 18A  eighths,  or  2  oa.  5  dis. 
38 

108 
108 

64)1188(18 
64 

548 
512 

36= j  neaily 
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Easampk  6.   Suppose,  as  brfore,  8  oz.  to  a  600  lawn, 
what  reed  will  4  oz.  require,  to  make  the  same  fiifaric  ? 

Say,  8 :  36  : :  4 :  72,  then  72(8.48 

64 


164)800 
656 


1688)14400 
13504 


896 
That  is,  8  hundred  and  48  splits,  or  an  8^  nearly. 

These  examples,  though  sufficiently  plain  to  illustrate 
the  general  principles  of  caaming,  may  stiU,  in  practice, 
be  considered  as  intricate  and  perplexing  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  management  of  square  numbers. 
In  order,  tlierefore,  to  facilitate  these  calculations,  and 
render  them  as  simple  as  possible,  the  two  following  tables 
«re  inserted,  by  the  help  of  which  caaming  tables  may  be 
constructed  to  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  for  every 
fabric  within  the  range  of  our  most  extended  manufactures. 

In  Table  VL  the  third  cduom  contains  the  complete 
hundreds  or  setts  of  reed  on  37  Inches  from  1  to  32,  and 
along  the  top,  the  odd  porters.  In  the  first  column  are 
the  nearest  corresponding  numbers  of  the  Manchester  and 
Bolton  count,  and  in  the  second,  those  of  Stockport.  In 
the  body  of  the  Table  are  the  logarithms,  with  their  indices, 
of  the  squares  of  all  these  setts  of  reed,  Qgreeably  to  their 
respective  titles.  Table  VII.  contains  all  the  Nos*  of  yarn, 
with  their  logarithms  and  indices  from  1  to  264  inclusive. 

USE  OF  THE  TABLES. 

1.  Take  out  the  logarithm  of  the  given  sett  of  reed  from 
Table  VI.  and  subtract  it  from  10,000,  or  which  is  the 
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same  thing)  subtract  every  figure  of  the  logarithm  from  9, 
except  the  unit  figure,  which  take  firom  10,  and  reserve  the 
remainder.  This  subtraction,  which  is  merely  finding  the 
reciprocal  of  the  logarithm,  may  always  be  performed  men- 
tally, as  the  figures  are  taken  out  of  the  table. 

2.  Take  out. the  logarithm  of  the  given  grist  of  yam, 
firom  Table  VIL  and  add  it  to  the  remainder  reserved  above, 
and  their  sum  will  be  a  constant  quantity  ready  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  table. 

8.  Write  down  this  constant  quantity  on  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, and  to  it  add  the  logarithm  of  any  other  reed,  and 
thdr  sum  will  be  the  Ic^rithm  of  the  grist  of  yam  sought, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  a^acent  column. 

ExoH^. — Suppose  it  were  required  to  make  a  caaming 
table,  commencing  with  a  700  reed,  for  jaconets,  whose 
fobric  is  made  by  weaving  No.  75  in  a  1200,  and  wefted 
with  No.  94.  First,  look  in  the  third  column  of  Table  VL 
for  1200,  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  fourth  flnlnwwi  will  be 
found  2168.  Take  this  from  10,000  leaves  7842 ;  which  is 
done  mentally  thus :  bq;inning  at  the  left  hand  say,  2  from 
9,  leaves  7 ;  1  from  9,  leaves  8 ;  5  from  9,  leaves  4 ;  and  8, 
the  unit  figure  firom  10  leaves  2.  To  this  number  7842 
add  the  logarithm  of  75  finom  Table  VII.  viz.  1875,  and 
their  sum,  which  is  9717,  will  be  a  constant  quantity  for 
the  construction  of  the  table. 

Secondly,  To  this  last  number  add  the  logarithm  of  700, 
viz.  1690,  and  look  for  their  sum,  viz.  1407,  (rejecting  1  at 
the  left  hand  when  the  sum  of  the  addition  exceeds  four 
figures,)  or  nearest  number  thereto  in  Table  VII.  which  is 
26,  and  this  will  be  the  No.  of  die  warp  for  a  700  reed. 

Again,  Take  down  the  constant  number,  and  to  it  add 
the  logarithm  of  seven  hundred  and  a  half,  whidi  is  1750, 
and  the  nmnber  answering  to  their  sum,  viz.  1467  in  Table 
VIL  is  29,  the  No.  for  a  7^  xeed;  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
following  specimen,  where  a  caaming  table  is  given  at 
length,  both  for  warp  and  weft  :^- 

8i 
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d 

1 
1 

1 

1 

700 

86 

32 

H 

29 

37 

800 

33 

42 

H 

38 

47 

900 

42 

53 

n 

47 

59 

1000 

52 

65 

101 

58 

72 

1100 

63 

79 

Hi 

69 

86 

1200 

75 

94 

12^ 

81 

102 

1300 

88 

110 

13} 

95 

119 

1400 

102 

128 

14} 

109 

136 

1500 

117 

147 

15} 

125 

157 

1600 

133 

167 

16} 

142 

178 

1700 

150 

188 

17} 

160 

200 

1800 

169 

211 

18} 

179 

223 

1900 

188 

235 

19} 

199 

248 

MOO 

208 

261 

Constant 

quantity.  9717 

700  .     .  1690  Warp 

^No. 

1.1407=26 


9717 
7}  .  .  .  1750 


1.1467=29 


9717 
800  .   .    1806 


1.1523=33 


9717 
8}  .  .  .  1858 


1.1575=38 


9717 
900  .   .   1908 


1.1625=42 


9717 
9}  .  .  .  1955 


1.1672=47 


9717 
1000    .  2000 


1.1717=52 


9717 
10}  .  .  2042 


1.1759=58 


Constant 
quantity.  9815 
700  .  .1690  Weft 

No. 

1.1505=32 


9815 
7}  .  .  .  1750 


1.1565=37 


9815 
800  .  .  1806 


1.1621=42 


9815 
8}  .  .  .  1858 


1.1673=47 


9815 
900  .  .  1908 


1.1723=53 


9815 
9}  .  .  .  1955 


1.1770=59 


9815 
1000  .  .  2000 


1.1815=65 


9815 
10}  .  .  2042 


1.1857=72 
to. 
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When  caaming  tables  are  required  for  reeds  with  odd 
porters^  the  logarithms  for  these  reeds  are  found  in  the 
table  on  a  line  with  the  complete  hundreds,  and  below 
the  number  of  odd  porters,  and  managed  as  with  the  half 
setts  in  the  preceding  example. 

In  this  manner  may  caaming  tables  be  made  for  any  fabric 
that  can  be  proposed,  when  the  yarn  is  gristed  by  the  number 
of  hanks  or  heers  in  the  pound;  but  when  the  yarn  is  grist- 
ed by  the  weight  of  a  spyndle,  half  spyndle,  or  hank,  the 
logarithm  of  the  reed  must  always  be  subtracted  from  the 
constant  quantity,  as  the  proportion  in  this  case,  is  inverse* 

Example  of  a  caaming  table  for  clear  lawn,  whose  fabric 
is  made  by  weaving  2  oz.  per  hesp  or  half  spyndle,  in  a 
1200  reed. 

Reduce  the  ounces  to  drams,  which  are  82 ;  then  the  sum 
of  the  logarithms  of  1200  and  82  is  8663,  which  is  a  con- 
stant number  from  which  the  logarithms  of  the  other  tetts 
are  to  be  subtracted. 

Thw,  Constant  Nomber,  8663 
Logarithm  of  600=  1556 

2507=128  dra.=8o2. 


6001=3663 
1625 


2038=109  do.=6  oz.  13  drs. 


700=3663 
1690 


1973=94  do.=5  oz.  14  drs 

In  like  manner  may  caaming  tables  be  made  for  English 
reeds ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  annex  the  nearest  Nos.  of 
the  English  counts  found  in  Table  VI.  to  the  grists  of 
yam,  suitable  to  the  reeds  on  87  inches ;  or  the  intermediate 
setts  of  the  former  may  be  ascertained  sufficiently  accurate^ 
by  proportioning  them  to  the  odd  porters  of  the  latter. 
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TABLE  VI. 

BBEDS. 

J 

t 

Hand. 

4 

si 

1 

on  37 

tog. 

Loe. 

Us. 

I*,. 

w. 

Vh. 

s« 

tnehei. 

bund. 

I  por. 

8  por. 

^f^. 

Sper. 

4»  por. 

n 

6 

100 

0000 

0158 

0292 

0352 

0408 

0510 

n 

10 

200 

0602 

0684 

0760 

0795 

08S0 

0894 

10 

16 

800 

0954 

1010 

1061 

1088 

1112 

1159 

IS 

22 

400  1204 

1246 

1286 

1306 

1324 

1462 

161 

26 

500  1 1397 

1432 

1464 

1480 

1496 

1526 

20 

32 

600 

1556 

1584 

1612 

1628 

1639 

1664 

23 

88 

700 

1690 

1714 

1738 

1750 

1760 

1784 

26 

44 

800 

1806 

1827 

1848 

1858 

1868 

1888 

29^ 

48 

900 

1908 

1927 

1946 

1955 

1964 

1982 

S3 

54 

1000 

2000 

2017 

2034 

2042 

2050 

2066 

36 

60 

1100 

2083 

2098 

2113 

2121 

2128 

2143 

3H 

64 

1200 

2158 

2172 

2186 

2193 

2201 

2214 

42^ 

70 

1300 

2227 

2241 

2254 

2260 

2267 

2279 

46 

76 

1400 

2292 

2304 

2316 

2322 

2328 

2340 

49 

82 

1500 

2352 

2363 

2375 

2880 

2386 

2397 

52| 

86 

1600 

2408 

2419 

2429 

2434 

2440 

2450 

56 

98 

1700 

2460 

2471 

2481 

2486 

2491 

2500 

59 

98 

1800 

2510 

2520 

2529 

2534 

2539 

2548 

62^ 

102 

1900 

2557 

2566 

2575 

2580 

2584 

2593 

65^ 

108 

2000 

2602 

2610 

2619 

2623 

2627 

2636 

69 

114 

2100 

2644 

2652 

2660 

2664 

2668 

2676 

72 

118 

2200 

2684 

2692 

2700 

2704 

2708 

2715 

76^ 

124 

2300 

2723 

2730 

2738 

2742 

2745 

2763 

78i 

130 

2400 

2760 

2767 

2774 

2778 

2781 

2788 

82 

134 

2500 

2795 

2802 

2809 

2813 

2816 

282S 

85 

140 

2600 

2829 

2836 

2843 

2846 

2849 

2856 

88j 

146 

2700 

2862 

2869 

2875 

2878 

2881 

2888 

92 

152 

2800 

2894 

2900 

2906 

2909 

2912 

2918 

96 

156 

2900  2924) 

2930 

2936 

2939 

2942 

2948 

98^ 

162 

3000 

2954 

2960 

2965 

2968 

2971 

2977 

102 

168 

3100 

2982 

2988 

2993 

2996 

2999 

3004 

105 

172 

3200 

3010 

3015 

3021 

3023 

8026 

SOSl 
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TABLE  VIL 


NUMBERS  OV  COTTON  YARN. 


T 


I 


»•. 


Ug. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 


0000 
0301 
0477 
0602 
0698 
0778 
0845 
0908 
0954 
1000 
1041 
1079 
1114 
1146 
1176 
1204 
1230 
1255 
1278 
1301 
1322 
1848 
1861 
1880 
1398 
1415 
1431 
1447 
1462 
1477 
1491 
1505 
1518 


( 
I 
I 


N«. 


i 


: 

' 

i 

I 
I 
' 


: 


34 

95 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


I  55 

56 
67 
68 
59 
(  60 
61 
62 
63 


W- 


N*. 


(  64 
65 
66 


1531 
1544 
1556 
1568 
1579 
1591 
1602 
1612 
1623 
1683 
1643 
1653 
1662 
1672 
1681 
1690 
1699 
1707 
1716 
1724 
1782 
1740 
1748 
1755 
1763 
1770 
1778 
1785 
1792 
1799 
1806 
1812 
1819 


No. 


I*«. 


:: 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 


2000 
2004 
2008 
2013 
2017 
2021 
2025 
2029 
2038 
2037 
2041 
2045 
2049 
2053 
2056 
2060 
2064 
2068 
2071 
2076 
2079 
2082 
2086 
2090 
2098 
2096 
2100 
2108 
2107 
2110 
2118 
2117 
2120 
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TABLE  YII.  CONTINUED. 


No. 


Log. 


133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
lb'5 


2123 
2127 
2130 
2133 
2136 
2139 
2143 
2146 
2149 
2152 
2155 
2158 
2161 
2164 
2167 
2170 
2173 
2176 
2178 
2181 
2184 
2187 
2190 
2193 
2195 
2198 
2201 
2204 
2206 
2209 
2212 
2214 
2217 


No. 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

i  173 
174 
175 
176 

i  177 

:  178 
179 

i  180 
181 
182 

S  183 
184 
185 
186 

;  187 

;  188 
189 

i  190 
191 

i  192 
193 
194 
195 


(  196 


: 


197 
198 


Log. 


2220 
2222 
2225 
2227 
2230 
2232 
2235 
2238 
2240 
2243 
2245 
2247 
2250 
2252 
2255 
2257 
2260 
2262 
2264 
2267 
2269 
2271 
2274 
2276 
2278 
2281 
2283 
2285 
2287 
2290 
2292 
2294 
2296 


No. 


199 
200 
201 
202 
{  203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
I  208 
1  209 
^  210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
i  227 
228 
.  229 
*  230 
i  231 


I 


Log.  ]     No. 


2298 
2301 
2303 


2305 

2307  i 

2309  i 

2311 

2313 

2315 

2318 


i 


2320 

2322 

2324 

2326 

2328  : 

2330 

2332 

2334 

2336  I 


2338 


2340 
2342 
2344 
2346 
2348 
2350 
2352 
2354 
2356 
2358 
2359 
2361 
23iSS 


232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
261 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 


Log. 

2365 
2367 
2369 
2371 
2373 
2374 
2376 
2378 
2380 
2382 
2383 
2385 
2387 
2389 
2391 
2392 
2894 
2396 
2398 
2399 
2401 
2403 
2405 
2406 
2408 
2410 
2411 
2413 
2415 
2416 
2418 
2420 
2421 
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'  Another  practical  method  of  xnaking  caaming  tables  may 
be  derived  from  the  following  properQr  of  numbers : — 

If  any  square  number  be  divided  by  its  root,  and  to  the 
square  adding  the  quotient,  and  this  sum  divided  by  the 
same  root,  and  the  quotient  added  to  the  said  sum,  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  square  of  a  number  greater  by  unity  than 
the  p\en  root 

For  example: — 4)16)  is  the  square  of  4, 

4 


4)20 
5 


5)25,  is  the  square  of  5, 
5 

5)30 
6 

86,  is  the  square  of  6,  &c. 

Having  fixed  on  the  grist  of  yam  for  the  given  sett  of 
reed,  as  before,  divide  the  grist  of  the  yam  by  die  complete 
hundreds  of  the  reed,  and  to  the  dividend  add  the  quo- 
tient; this  sum  is  the  grist  of  yarn  for  the  next  half  sett. 
Divide  the  grist  thus  found  by  the  same  complete  hundreds, 
and  add  the  quotient  as  before^  and  the  sum  will  be  the 
grist  of  yam,  answering  the  next  full  sett*  This  operation 
is  to  be  repeated  at  every  foil  sett,  always  dividing  the 
grist  of  yam  for  any  full  sett,  by  that  sett,  both  for  the 
half,  and  full  sett  immediately  following :  But  in  carrying 
the  table  below  the  given  sett,  the  quotients  must  always 
be  subtracted. 
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Take  the  foregomg  Example^  which  has  been  ahneady 
wrought  by  logarithmt,  where  No*  75  makes  a  ISOO  jaooneU 

12)75 

add        6.25  And  for  descending  bdow 

— — -  the  given  sett. 

12)81.25  for  a  \^  12)75 

add        fi.77  sub.        6.26 


mtmm 


13)88.02    ^     13  12)68.75  for  11| 

add        6.77  sub.        5.73 


13)94.79     ^     IBi  11)63.02  _  11 

add        7.29  sub.        5.78 


14)102.08     ^     14  11)57.29  ^  10^ 

add         7.29  sub.         5.20 


14)109.37     ^     14^  10)52.09  ^  10 

add        7.8  sub.         5.2 


15)117.17     ^     15  10)46.89  ^     9^ 

add        7.8  sub.        4.69 


15)124.97     ^     15}  42.20  ^     9 

add        8.8S  &c 


16)188.30    ^     16 
add        ass 


16)141.68    ^    16} 
add        8.65 


160.46    ^     IT 

From  the  aboTe  specimen  it  app6ar%  that  the  hat  quo- 
tient of  one  sett,  and  first  quotient  of  the  sett  foUowingt 
are  always  the  same  numbers,  so  that  one  division  only  is 
necessary  for  each  full  sett. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  LINEN  TARN. 

Suppose  16  oz.  per  spyndle,  or  8  oz.  per  hesp,  to  work 
m  a  600  clear  lawn;  it  is  required  to  form  a  caamiDg  taUe 
for  the  different  setts  of  the  same  fabric 

First  find  in  Table  I.  the  number  of  beers  in  the  pound 
corresponding  to  16  oz.  per  spyndle,  which  in  this  oase^ 
are  24.     Then, 

Or  decimally  thus 
6)24     =6«>« 
4 


add 

6)24  for 

4 

a6 

add 

6)28  ^ 

6* 

7)82|  , 

-.  7 

add 

4| 

7)37J  - 

7» 

add 

5i 

8)42|  - 

-  8 

add 

H 

add 

8)48   . 
6 

-.  8} 

64   . 

~  9 

&C. 

6)28   =6^ 
4.6 


7)32.6=7 
4.6 


7)37.8=7* 
5.3 


8)42.6=8 
5.3 


48.0=8j 
&c. 


Thus  the  number  of  heers  in  the  pound  is  found,  at  each 
operation,  answering  the  different  half  setts;  from  which 
the  weight  of  a  spyndle  or  half  spyndle  will  be  found  by 
inspection,  in  Table  I.  for  opposite  32|  beers,  or  rather 
S3,  is  11  oz.  10.1  drs.  per  spyndle,  the  half  of  which  is 
5  oz.  13  drs.  per  hesp ;  and  so  on  for  any  other  grist 

3k 
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The  following  setts  for  several  fabrics  of  cloth  are  added, 
merely  to  exemplify  the  preceding  methods  of  constructing 
caaming  tables. 

1000  Book,  or  hard  muslin,  from  No.  82  to  110 ;  weft  from 

No.  90  to  110. 
900  Cotton  Gauze^  No.  84 ;  weft  about  the  same. 
1300  Cotton  Shirting,  No.  34;  weft  38. 
1200  Pullicate,  No.  50;  weft  about  tlie  same. 
1200  Gingham,  No.  36;  weft  40  to  44. 
1600  Cotton  Cambric,  on  37  inches,  No.  70 ;  weft  96. 
1600     Do.         do.         on  34    do.      No.  75;  da  104. 
1100  Cossie,  No.  52;  weft  about  the  same. 
1500  Linen,  on  40  inches,  8  oz.  per  hesp;  weft  7  oz. 
1600  Linen  Cambric,  on  34  inches,  5|  oz.  per  spyndle ; 

weft  5  oz. 
1600  Linen  Cambric,  French  Yarn,  6  oz.  per  pence ;  weft 

54  oz. 
1200  Clear  Lawn,  2  oz.  10  drs.  per  hesp ;  weft  2  os.  6  drs. 
1400   Do.      do.      Ftench  Yam,   5  oz.  per  pence;  weft 

4^  oz. 
2200  Holland,  on  40  inches,  8  oz.  per  spyndle;  weft  7  oz. 
1400  Shirt  Linen,  6  oz.  per  hesp ;  weft  5  oz. 
600  Linen  Gauze^  4^  oz.  per  hesp;  weft  5  oz. 
1000  Sheeting,  three  threads  in  the  splits  warp  28;  weft  20. 
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SECT  IT.      CALCULATIOK  Of  WAUPS  AMU  WtrTS. 

LINEN  ITARN. 

The  length  of  warps  is  usually  measured  by  the  English 
ell  of  45  inches ;  and  as  the  linen  reel  is  00  inches  in  cir- 
cumferencey  one  thread  or  round  of  it  will  make  a  splitful 
one  ell  long.  A  cut,  therefore,  will  produce  6  porters,  a 
heer  12,  a  hank  72,  a  hesp  144,  and  a  spyndle  288,  as 
exhibited  in  the  small  Table  in  page  402.  Hence,  to  find 
the  quantity  of  warp  requisite  for  any  web,  we  have  the 
following 

Ruk:  Multiply  the  ells  by  the  poiters  in  the  web»  and 
divide  by  288  for  spyndles,  12  for  hanks,  12  for  heers^ 
or  6  for  cuts. 

Exampk  ].  How  many  spyndles  will  it  require  to  make 
a  web  100  ells  long,  with  62  porters  warp  ? 

100  ells. 
62 


288)6200(21  sp.  2  hks.  1^  cuts. 
6T6 


440 
288 


72)162(2 
144 

6)8 

Or  if  there  are  6  heers,  or  one  hank,  to  be  wound  on 
each  bobbin,  to  find  the  number  of  bobbins  or  runners  for 
the  warper,  divide  the  product  of  the  porters  and  ells  by 
72,  and  the  remainder  by  12,  for  heers. 
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Eisample  2.  How  much  warp  will  it  require  to  make  144 
ells  of  a  1200  scYen-eighths  dear  lawn? 

8400 

Bnt,  1200X7=8400,  and =1050  splits,  or52(poiten; 

o 

to  which  may  be  added,  3  porters  more,  to  uphold  the  breadth  la 

bleachiDg,  &c     Then, 

144 
55 


720 
720 


7920 
add      72  for  the  half  porter. 


72)7992(111  hks.  or  bobbins. 
72 


79 

72 


72 
72 

0 


To  these  must  be  added  the  allowance  for  waste  in 
reeling,  winding  and  warping,  which,  for  linen  yam,  is 
commonly  5  per  cent. 

When  the  porters  and  spyndles  are  ^yen  to  find  the 
ells,  multiply  the  number  288  by  the  spyndles,  and  divide 
by  tlie  porters  in  the  warp. 
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IF  I  hftve  20  qyyndlea  of  yam  that  wiU  auswer  a  1200 
linen,  how  many  ells  will  it  make,  allowing  62^  porters  ? 

288 
20 


62^)5760.0(922V  ell«- 
5625 


1S50 
1250 


Or  thus,     288 
20 

'      e2x  5760 
2          2 

125)11520(02 
1125 

270 
250 

100=^ 


But  the  fraction  and  four  ells  more  may  be  deducted  for 
waste,  as  mentioned  above;  which  will  leave  88  ells  nett 
for  the  length  of  the  web. 

If  it  were  required  to  calculate  the  warp  by  the  yard  of 
36  inches,  instead  of  the  ell  45,  we  must  substitute  the 
number  360  for  288 ;  for  36 :  45 : :  288 :  360. 

Let  the  first  example  be  resumed,  in  which  100  eUs  will 

produce  125  yards ;  thus, 

125  yards. 
62 


250 
750 


36.0)775.0(21  sp.  2  hks.  U  cut,  as  before. 
72 


55 

36 


19 
4  hanks. 


3e)76(2 
72 


4=^=ljcutt. 
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cbirroir  Itabps. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  spyndle  of  cotton 
produces  S02.4  porters  one  ell  long;  consequently,  the  Na 
or  hank  will  give  16  porters  and  16  splits,  or  decimally, 
16.8.  Hence,  to  find  the  spyndles  when  the  ells  and  por- 
ters are  given, 

Multiply  the  ells  and  porters  together,  and  divide  by 
802.4  for  spjnadles,  and  the  remainder  by  16.8  for  hank% 
and  24  for  skeins. 

ExanqJe  1.  How  many  spyndles  will  it  require  for  a 
warp  of  146  ells,  with  88  porters  ? 

146  ells. 
88  porters. 


1168 
1168 


302.4)12848.0(42  sp.  8  hks.  5^  skeins. 
12096 


7520 
6048 


168)1472(8 
1844 


24)128(5^ 
120 

8=i 
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Exampk  S.  How  many  qiyndles  will  it  take  to  make  100 
eUs  of  a  web^  with  92  porters  and  12  splits? 


12  splits  IB  !>  of  a  porter;  theD, 
100 

92  Or  decimal^  thus,  92.6 
100 


lOovS       ^^^  

---^— ^=        60  for  12  Aplita.  302.4)92600(30,  kc 


5 


302^)9260.0(30  q».  1 1  bks.  U  tk. 
9072 


168)1880(11 
168 


200 
168 


24)32(li 
24 


8 


Or,  to  avoid  fractions,  divide  the  product  of  the  ells  and 
porters  by  802,  and  the  remainder  by  18,  and  the  result 
will  be  sufficiently  near  for  practice* 

But  if  six  Nos.  or  hanks  of  the  warp  are  to  be  wound  on 
each  bobbin,  the  number  of  bobbins,  and  consequently 
the  quanti^  of  yam  necessary  for  any  cotton  web,  may  be 
found  sufficiently  correct,  by  the  following  rule : — 

Multiply  the  ells  and  porters  together,  as  before,  and 
cut  off  the  two  right  hand  figures  of  the  product;  then  the 
figures  on  the  left  will  be  the  number  of  bobbins  or  run- 
ners, and  those  cut  off  will  be  the  decimal  parts  nf  a 
spyndle. 

In  the  first  example,  the  product  of  the  eUs  and  por- 
teiw  is  12848,  which,  by  cutting  off  48,  the  two  right 
hand  figures,  gtres   188  bobbins  and  .48  of  a  fraction. 
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which  multiplied  by  18  and  7,  and  the  two  decimal  figorea 
cut  off  at  each  product,  gires  8  hks.  4^  skeins. 

The  allowance  that  is  usually  made  for  waste  in  winding 
and  warping  linen  yarn,  should  also  be  sufficient  to  uphold 
cotton  warps,  though  calculated  by  the  rules  here  laid 
down ;  for  linen  yam  is  fully  more  liable  to  waste  in  the 
different  stages  of  manufacture,  than  cotton,  not  only  in 
each  operation,  but  in  boiling  and  washing  it  shrinks  con- 
siderably, which  cotton  yam  is  not  subject  to.  Besides, 
when  the  yam  is  wound  from  the  cops,  which  saves  the 
loss  that  takes  place  in  reeling,  the  allowance  for  waste 
should  not  be  so  much  as  above  stated.  However,  as  5 
per  cent,  is  commonly  allowed  for  cotton  warps  as  weU  as 
linen,  they  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  there  given, 
only,  instead  of  dividing  by  18  for  heers,  divide  by  16  for 
hanks  or  Nos. ;  although  the  allowance  for  waste  will  de* 
pend  on  the  quality  of  the  yam. 

3.  For  example,  the  product  of  the  ells  and  porters  in 
the  last  Example  is  12848 ;  then, 

288)12848(44  sp.  11  hks. 
1152 


1328 
1152 


16)176(11 
16 


16 
16 

0 


When  odd  splits  occur  along  with  the  porters,  as  in  the 
second  Example,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  decimal  of  a 
porter  by  inspection,  thus :  divide  them  by  2,  supposing  a 
cipher  annexed  when  their  number  is  odd.  So  the  deci- 
mal of  12  splits  is  .6;  of  13,  is  .65,  Sec     But  to  avoid 
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decimals,  the  porters  may  be  reduced  to  splits,  adding  die 
odd  ones,  and  then  maltiplying  by  the  ells ;  but  the  pro* 
duct  is  to  be  divided  by  20,  to  reduce  them  again  to  por- 
ters, before  the  division  takes  place. 

4.  Suppose  for  a  Gingham,  120  ells  long,  there  are  10 
porters  red,  7  porters  and  12  splits  blue,  12  porters  and 
8  splits  orange,  and  30  porters  white;  what  quantity  of 
warp^  of  each  kind,  is  req[uisite  for  the  web? 


120 
10  Red. 


120 
7.6  Blue. 


302.4)1200.0(3  sp.  17  hks.  3  da. 
0072 


168)2928(17  hka. 
168 


1248 
1176 


24)72(3  tka. 

72 


720 
840 


302.4)912.0(3  sp.  0  faka.  2  sks. 
9072 

24)48(2 
48 


120 

12.4  Orange. 


480 
1440. 


120 
30  White. 


302.4)S600.0(  1 1  ■p.l6hks.2sln 
3024 


802.4)1468.0(4  sp.  16  hks.  4  sks. 
12096 


168)2784(16 
168 


1104 
1008 


5760 
3024 


168)2736(16 
168 


1056 
1008 


24)96(4 
96 


24)48(2 
48 


8l 
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That  is,     3  spys.  17  hks.  S  ska.  red. 
S    ...      0  ...    8  ...    blue. 
4    ...     16  ...    4  ...   orange. 
11     ...     16  ...    2  ...    white. 


23    ...    14  ...    4  ...   in  all. 
For  proof,  say,  as  302.4  :  60  porters : :  120 :  23  sps.  14  hks.  4  sks, 

5.  To  find  the  quantity  of  warp,  of  both  kinds,  in  99 
ells  of  a  1200  stripe,  same  as  the  annexed  pattern. 

21  5  6  10  6  5  21 

splits       splits       splits        splits       splits       splits       splits 

fine,      coarse.      fine.       coarse.       Bae.       coarse.       fine. 

By  examining  the  pattern,  it  will  be  found  to  c6ntain  54 
splits  fine,  and  20  splits  coarse,  in  one  set  of  the  draught : 
their  sum  is  74.  Suppose  93  porters,  or  1860  splits  warp 
in  the  web :  then, 

74U860(25 
148 


380 
370 


10  splits  over. 

To  the  10  splits  of  remainder,  4  more  may  be  added, 
which  will  make  14  splits  for  selvages. 

Then  54,  the  splits  of  fine  in  the  draught,  multiplied 
by  25,  the  times  the  draught  is  repeated,  is  1350,  to 
which  add  the  14  splits  of  selvages,  and  you  will  have 
1864,  or  68  porters  and  4  splits  fine. 

Again,  as  there  are  nett  20  splits  of  coarse,  the  whole 
of  the  coarse  in  the  web  will  be  25  porters. 
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Then,  68.2  por. 
99  eUs. 

Again,  99 
25 

6138 

495 

6138 

5hks. 
sks. 

198 

»02.4)6751.8(22sp. 
6048    6^ 

302.4)2475.0(8sp.  Shks.  2{  sks* 
24192 

7038 
6048 

168)558(3 
504 

168)990(5 
840 

24)54(2^ 
48 

24)150(6^ 
144 

6 

6 


But,  if  the  stripes  be  woven  with  4  threads  in  the  split, 
the  spyndles  of  coarse  must  be  doubled ;  so  tliat,  in  the 
above  example,  there  would  be  16  spyndles,  6  hanks, 
4^  skeins. 

When  the  porters  and  spyndles  are  given  to  find  the 
ells,  muUiply  the  number  302.4  by  the  spyndles,  and  di- 
vide by  the  porters  in  the  warps. 

Note,  In  this  multiplication,  there  will  always  be  a  deci- 
mal in  the  product,  for  which  there  must  be  a  cypher  an- 
nexed to  the  divisor. 
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6.  Suppose  24  spyndles  of  warp  and  68  p«rte6y  bow 
many  ells? 

802.4 
24 


12096 
6048 


68.0)7257.6(115  elk 
680 

957 
680 

8276 
8150 

126 

But  the  fraction  and  5  ells  may  be  allowed  for  waste, 
as  formerly  noticed,  whidi  wiU  leave  110  ells  for  the  nett 
length. 

To  find  the  number  of  ells  in  any  bundle  of  yam,  or 
quantity  of  oops,  the  weight  being  given,  without  regard- 
ing the  spyndles. 

Multiply  the  Nos.  of  the  yam,  the  pounds  in  the  quan- 
tity of  yam,  and  the  number  16.8  together,  for  a  dividend, 
and  divide  by  the  porters*  the  result  will  be  the  elk  in 
the  quantity. 
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7.  EbwmuyelliwiU  a  5  lb.  bundle  of  Na  84|  or  5  lb. 
of  oops  produce,  saj^ponng  02  poriers? 

16.8 
84 


672 
1344 

1411.2 

5  1b. 


62)7056.0(  1  IS  elk,  answer. 
62 


85 
62 

236 
186 

50 


To  find  what  weight  of  cops  will  make  any  web,  without 
regard  to  the  spyndles,  the  ells,  porters,  and  Nos.  of  the 
yam  being  given. 

Multiply  the  ells  and  porters  together  for  a  dividend, 
and  the  Nos.  of  the  yam  by  16.8,  for  a  divisor;  the  quo- 
tient is  the  weight  required. 
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8.  What  weight  of  cops,  No.  120,  will  make  90  elb  of 
a  web)  in  which  there  are  93  porters  ? 

93 

99 

16.8       837 
120  837 


201610)  9207(4  lb. 
8064 


1143 
16  oz. 


2016)18288(9 
18144 


144 

16  drains. 


864 
144 


2016)2304(1 
2016 


288= /y 


288=  b't 
That  is,  4  lb.  9  oz.  1/f  drams. 


If  it  were  required  to  calculate  tlie  length  of  warps  in 
yards  of  36  inches,  the  product  of  the  porters  and  yards 
is  divided  by  878  for  spyndles;  by  21  for  Nos.  or  hanks; 
and  by  3  for  «kems.     For,  36 :  45 : :  302.4 :  378. 
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Exat^ole.  Required  the  warp  for   125  yards,   with  93 
porters? 

125  yirdt, 
93 


375 
1125 


878)11625(30  sp.  13  banki.  4  tks. 
113i 


21)285(13 
21 

75 
63 


3)12 


In  calculating  whips,  multiply  the  ells  by  the  number 
of  needles,,  and  divide  by  20  for  the  porters;  then  proceied 
as  in  the  foregoing  examples. 

9.  How  many  spyndles  will  800  eUs  require,  with  63 
needles? 


63 
800 


210)504010 

302.4)2520.0(8  sp.  6  hks. 
24192 


168)1008(6 
1008 
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WARP  TABLE. 


ELLS. 

• 

1. 

■ 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

V- 

"-•tV 

■pa. 

hb.  i 

•v.^^ 

9«.hks 

•tV 

•P^hta.^ 

40 

0 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0    7 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0  12  8 

41 

0 

2 

9 

0 

5 

2 

0  7 

11 

0 

10 

4 

0  12  18 

42 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

4 

0  7 

14 

0 

10 

8 

0  IS  2 

48 

0 

2 

11 

0 

5 

6 

0  8 

1 

0 

10 

12 

0  18  7 

44 

0 

2 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0  8 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0  18  12 

45 

0 

2 

IS 

0 

5 

10 

0  8 

7 

0 

11 

4 

0  14  1 

46 

0 

2 

14 

0 

5 

12 

0  8 

10 

0 

11 

8 

0  14  6 

47 

0 

2 

15 

0 

5 

14 

0  8 

18 

0 

11 

12 

0  14  11 

48 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0  15  0 

49 

0 

8 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0  9 

8 

0 

12 

4 

0  15  6 

50 

0 

8 

2 

0 

6 

4 

0  9 

6 

0 

12 

8 

0  15  10 

51 

0 

8 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0  9 

9 

0 

12 

12 

0  15  15 

52 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0  9 

12 

0 

IS 

0 

0  16  4 

58 

0 

8 

5 

0 

6 

10 

0  9 

15 

0 

18 

4 

0  16  9 

54 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

12 

0  10 

2 

0 

18 

8 

0  16  14 

55 

0 

8 

7 

0 

6 

14 

0  10 

5 

0 

18 

12 

0  17  3 

56 

0 

8 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0  10 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0  17  8 

67 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

2 

0  10 

11 

0 

14 

4 

0  17  18 

58 

0 

8 

10 

0 

7 

4 

0  10 

14 

0 

14 

8 

1  0  2 

59 

0 

8 

11 

0 

7 

6 

0  11 

1 

0 

14 

12 

1  0  7 

60 

0 

8 

12 

0 

7 

8 

0  11 

4 

0 

15 

0 

1  0  12 

61 

0 

8 

18 

0 

7 

10 

0  11 

7 

0 

15 

4 

1  1  1 

62 

0 

8 

14 

0 

7 

12 

0  11 

10 

0 

15 

8 

1  1  6 

68 

0 

8 

15 

0 

7 

14 

0  11 

IS 

0 

15 

12 

1  1  11 

64 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1  2  0 

65 

0 

4 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0  12 

8 

0 

16 

4 

1  2  5 

66 

0 

4 

2 

0 

8 

4 

0  12 

6 

0 

16 

8 

1  2  10 

67 

0 

4 

8 

0 

8 

6 

0  12 

9 

0 

16 

12 

1  2  15 

68 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

8 

0  12 

12 

0 

17 

0 

1  3  4 

69 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

10 

0  12 

15 

0 

17 

4 

18  9 

70 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

12 

0  18 

2 

0 

17 

8 

1  8  14 

71 

0 

4 

7 

0 

8 

14 

0  18 

5 

0 

17 

12 

14  8 

72 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0  18 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1  4  8 

78 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

2 

0  IS 

11 

1 

0 

4 

1  4  18 

74 

0 

4 

10 

0 

9 

4 

0  18 

14 

1 

0 

8 

1  5  2 
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WARP  TABLE. 


ELLS. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

100. 

••*•**  tV  •'••"^■nr 

•J^'^TTT 

q...  hi*  y^ 

.p..  hk..  y^ 

40 

17  0 

2  14  0 

4  3  0 

5  10  0 

13  16  0 

41 

1  7  10 

2  15  4 

4  4  14 

5  12  8 

14  4  4 

42 

1  8  4 

2  16  8 

4  6  12 

5  15  0 

14  10  8 

43 

1  8  14 

2  17  12 

4  8  10 

5  17  8 

14  16  12 

44 

1  9  8 

3  10 

4  10  8 

6  2  0 

15  5  0 

45 

1  10  2 

3  2  4 

4  12  6 

6  4  8 

15  11  4 

46 

1  10  12 

3  3  8 

4  14  4 

6  7  0 

15  17  8 

47 

1  11  6 

3  4  12  4  16  2 

6  9  8 

16  5  12 

48 

1  12  0 

3  6  0  5  0  0 

6  12  0 

16  12  0 

49 

1  12  10 

3  7  4 

5  1  14 

6  14  8 

17  0  4 

50 

1  13  4 

3  8  8 

5  3  12 

6  17  0 

17  6  8 

51 

1  13  14 

3  9  12 

5  5  10 

7  I  8 

17  12  18 

52 

1  14  8 

3  11  0 

5  7  8   7  4  0 

18  1  0 

53 

1  15  2 

3  12  4 

5  9  6 

7  6  8 

18  7  4 

54 

1  15  12 

3  IS  8  5  11  4 

7  9  0 

18  13  8 

55 

1  16  6 

3  14  12 

5  13  2 

7  11  8 

19  i  12 

56 

1  17  0  3  16  0 

5  15  0 

7  14  0 

19  8  0 

67 

1  17  10 

3  17  4 

5  16  14 

7  16  8 

19  14  4 

58 

2  0  4 

4  0  8 

6  0  12 

8  10 

20  2  8 

59 

2  0  U 

4  1  12 

6  2  10 

8  S  8 

20  8  12 

60 

2  1  8 

4  3  0 

6  4  8 

8  6  0 

20  15  0 

61 

2  2  2 

4  4  4 

6  6  6 

8  8  8 

21  3  4 

62 

2  2  12 

4  5  8 

6  8  4 

8  11  0 

21  9  8 

63 

2  3  6 

4  6  12 

6  10  3 

8  13  8 

21  15  12 

64  2  4  0 

4  8  0 

6  12  0 

8  16  0 

22  4  0 

65 

2  4  10 

4  9  4 

6  13  14 

9  0  8 

22  10  4 

66 

2  5  4 

4  10  8 

6  15  12 

9  3  0 

22  16  8 

67 

2  5  14 

4  11  12 

6  17  10 

9  5  8 

23  4  14 

68 

2  6  8 

4  13  0 

7  1  8 

9  8  0 

23  11  0 

69 

2  7  2 

4  14  4 

7  3  6 

9  10  8 

23  17  4 

70 

2  7  12 

4  15  8 

7  5  4 

9  13  0 

24  5  8 

71  2  8  6 

4  16  12 

7  7  2 

9  15  8 

24  11  12 

72 

2  9  0 

5  0  0 

7  9  0 

le  0  0 

25  0  0 

78 

2  9  10 

5  14 

7  10  14 

10  2  8 

25  6  4 

74 

2  10  4 

5  2  8 

7  12  12 

10  5  0 

25  12  8 

3  M 
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WARP  TABLE. 


£LLS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

sp*. 

""•tV 

•p*.  hkk 

•tV 

•!»•"»•  A 

•pa.  hlo. 

1 

■^•^tV 

75 

0 

4  11 

0   9 

6 

0  14  1 

1  0 

13 

1  5  7 

76 

0 

4  12 

0  9 

8 

0  14  4 

1    1 

0 

1  5  12 

77 

0 

4  13 

0  9 

10 

0  14  7 

1    1 

4 

16  1 

78 

0 

4  14 

0  9 

12 

0  14  10 

1    1 

8 

1  6  6 

79 

0 

4  15 

0  9 

14 

0  14  13 

1    1 

12 

1  6  11 

80 

0 

5  0 

0  10 

0 

0  15  0 

1  2 

0 

1     7  0 

81 

0 

5  1 

0  10 

2 

0  15  3 

1  2 

4 

1  7  6 

83 

0 

5  2 

0  10 

4 

0  15  6 

I  2 

8 

1  7  10 

83 

0 

5  3 

0  10 

6 

0  15  9 

1  2 

12 

1  7  15 

84 

0 

5  4 

0  10 

8 

0  15  12 

1  3 

0 

1  8  4 

85 

0 

5  5 

0  10 

10 

0  15  15 

1  3 

4 

18  9 

86 

0 

5  6 

0  10 

12 

0  16  2 

I  3 

8 

1  8  14 

87 

0 

5  7 

0  10 

14 

0  16  5 

1  3 

12 

1  9  3 

88 

0 

5  8 

0  11 

0 

0  16  8 

1  4 

0 

1  9  8 

89 

0 

5  9 

0  11 

2 

0  16  11 

1  4 

4 

1  9  IS 

90 

0 

5  10 

0  11 

4 

0  16  14 

1  4 

8 

1  10  8 

91 

0 

5  11 

0  11 

6 

0  17  1 

I  4 

12 

1  10  7 

92 

0 

5  12 

0  11 

8 

0  17  4 

1  5 

0 

1  10  18 

93 

0 

5  IS 

0  11 

10 

0  17  7 

1  5 

4 

1  11  1 

94 

0 

5  14 

0  11 

12 

0  17  10 

1  5 

8 

1  11  6 

95 

0 

5  15 

0  11 

14 

0  17  13 

1  5 

12 

1  11  11 

96 

0 

6  0 

0  12 

0 

1  0  0 

1  6 

0 

1  12  0 

97 

0 

6  1 

0  12 

2 

1  0  3 

1  6 

4 

1  12  5 

98 

0 

6  2 

0  12 

4 

10  6 

1  6 

8 

1  12  10 

99 

0 

6  3 

0  12 

6 

10  9 

1  6 

12 

1  12  15 

100 

0 

6  4 

0  12 

8 

1  0  12 

1  7 

0 

1  IS  4 

101 

0 

6  5 

0  12 

10 

1  0  15 

1  7 

4 

1  13  9 

103 

0 

6  6 

0  12 

12 

1   1  2 

1  7 

8 

1  13  14 

103 

0 

6  7 

0  12 

14 

1  1  5 

1  7 

12 

1  14  S 

104 

0 

6  8 

0  13 

0 

1  1  8 

1  8 

0 

1  14  8 

105 

0 

6  9 

0  13 

2 

1  1  11 

1  8 

4 

1  14  13 

106 

0 

6  10 

0  13 

4 

1  1  14 

1  8 

8 

1  15  8 

107 

0 

6  11 

0  13 

6 

1  2  1 

1  8 

12 

1  15  7 

108 

0 

6  12 

0  13 

8 

1  2  4 

)  9 

0 

1  15  18 

109 

0 

6  13 

0  13 

10 

1  2  7 

1  9 

4 

1  16  1 
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WARP  TABLE. 


ELL& 


10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

100. 

•P* 

.Ilka 

•tV 

«p«.kk>. 

tV 

na.  liki.  JL 

•^     TTT 

f.   hk*. 

1 

•p* 

hk*.  JL 
"*TS 

76 

2 

10 

14 

5  3 

12 

7  14  10 

10  7 

8 

26 

0  13 

76 

2 

11 

8 

5  5 

0 

7  16  8 

10  10 

0 

26 

7  0 

77 

2 

12 

2 

5  6 

4 

8  0  6 

10  12 

8 

26 

IS  4 

78 

2 

13 

12 

6  7 

8 

8  2  4 

10  15 

0 

27 

1  8 

79 

2 

13 

6 

5  8 

12 

8  4  2 

10  17 

8 

27 

7  13 

80 

2 

14 

0 

5  10 

0 

8  6  0 

11  8 

0 

27 

14  0 

81 

2 

14 

10 

5  11 

4 

8  7  14 

11  4 

8 

28 

3  4 

82 

2 

15 

4 

5  12 

8 

8  9  12 

U  7 

0 

28 

8  8 

83 

2 

15 

14 

5  IS 

12 

8  11  10 

11  9 

8 

28 

14  13 

84 

2 

10 

8 

5  15 

12 

8  13  8 

11  12 

0 

29 

S  0 

85 

2  17 

2 

5  16 

4 

8  15  6 

11  14 

8 

29 

9  4 

86 

2 

17 

12 

5  17 

8 

8  17  4 

11  17 

0 

29 

15  8 

87 

3 

0 

6 

6  0 

12 

9  1  2 

12  1 

8 

30 

S  13 

88 

3 

1 

0 

6  2 

0 

9  3  0 

12  4 

0 

30 

10  0 

89 

3 

1 

10 

6  3 

4 

9  4  14 

12  6 

8 

30 

16  4 

90 

3 

3 

4 

6  4 

8 

9  6  12 

12  9 

0 

31 

4  8 

91 

3 

2 

14 

6  5 

12 

9  8  10 

12  11 

8 

81 

10  12 

92 

3 

3 

8 

6  1 

0 

9  10  8 

12  14 

0 

31 

17  0 

93 

3 

4 

2 

6  8 

4 

9  12  6 

12  16 

8 

32 

5  4 

94 

3 

4 

12 

6  9 

8 

9  14  4 

13  1 

0 

32 

11  8 

95 

3 

5 

6 

6  10 

12 

9  16  2 

13  3 

8 

33 

17  12 

96 

3 

6 

0 

6  12 

0 

10  0  0 

13  6 

0 

33 

6  0 

97 

3 

6 

10 

6  13 

4 

10  1  14 

13  8 

8 

S3 

12  4 

98 

3 

7 

4 

6  14 

8 

10  3  12 

13  11 

0 

34 

0  8 

99 

3 

7 

14 

6  15 

12 

10  5  10 

13  13 

8 

34 

6  12 

100 

3 

8 

8 

6  17 

0 

10  7  8 

13  16 

0 

S4 

13  0 

lOI 

3 

9 

2 

7  0 

4 

10  9  6 

14  0 

8 

35 

1  4 

102 

3 

9 

12 

7  1 

8 

10  11  4 

14  3 

0 

35 

7  8 

103 

3 

10 

6 

7  2 

12 

10  13  2 

14  5 

8 

35 

13  12 

104 

3 

11 

0 

7  4 

0 

10  15  0 

14  8 

0 

36 

2  0 

105 

3 

11 

10 

7  5 

4 

10  16  14 

14  10 

8 

36 

8  4 

106 

3 

12 

4 

7  6 

8 

11  0  12 

14  13 

0 

36 

14  8 

107 

3 

12 

14 

7  7 

12 

11  2  10 

14  15 

8 

S7 

2  12 

i08 

3 

13 

8 

7  9 

0 

11  4  8 

15  0 

0 

37 

9  0 

109 

3 

14 

2 

7  10 

4 

116  6 

15  2 

8 

37 

15  4 
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WARP  TABLE. 


ELLS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

ips. 

hlu. 

•tV 

sps.  hks. 

•tV 

■p«.  hks.  ^1^ 

sps.  hka.  ^*^ 

sps. 

hks.  i 

110 

0 

6 

14 

0  13 

12 

1  2  10 

1  9  8 

16  6 

111 

0 

6 

15 

0  13 

14 

1  2  13 

1  9  12 

16  11 

112 

0 

7 

0 

0  14 

0 

1  3  0 

1  10  0 

17  0 

113 

0 

7 

1 

0  14 

2 

1  3  3 

1  10  4 

17  5 

114 

0 

7 

2 

0  14 

4 

1  3  6 

1  10  8 

17  10 

115 

0 

7 

3 

0  14 

6 

1  3  9 

1  10  12 

17  16 

116 

0 

7 

4 

0  14 

8 

1  3  12 

1  11  0 

2 

0  4 

117 

0 

7 

5 

0  14 

10 

1  3  15 

1  11  4 

2 

0  9 

118 

0 

7 

6 

0  14 

12 

1  4  2 

1  11  8 

2 

0  14 

119 

0 

7 

7 

0  14 

14 

1  4  5 

1  11  12 

2 

1  3 

120 

0 

7 

8 

0  15 

0 

1  4  8 

1  12  0 

2 

1  8 

121 

0 

7 

9 

0  15 

2 

1  4  11 

1  12  4 

2 

1  IS 

122 

0 

7 

10 

0  15 

4 

1  4  14 

1  12  8 

2 

2  2 

123 

0 

7 

11 

0  15 

6 

1  5  1 

1  12  12 

2 

2  7 

124 

0 

7 

12 

0  15 

8 

1  5  4 

1  13  0 

2 

2  12 

125 

0 

7 

13 

0  15 

10 

1  5  7 

1  13  4 

2 

3  1 

126 

0 

7 

14 

0  15 

12 

1  5  10 

1  13  8 

2 

3  6 

127 

0 

7 

15 

0  15 

14 

1  5  13 

1  13  12 

2 

3  11 

128 

0 

8 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  6  0 

1  14  0 

2 

4  0 

129 

0 

8 

1 

0  16 

2 

1  6  3 

1  14  4 

2 

4  5 

130 

0 

8 

2 

0  16 

4 

1  6  6 

1  14  8 

2 

4  10 

131 

0 

8 

3 

0  16 

6 

1  6  9 

1  14  12 

2 

4  15 

132 

0 

8 

4 

0  16 

8 

1  6  12 

1  15  0 

2 

5  4 

133 

0 

8 

5 

0  16 

10 

1  6  15 

1  15  4 

2 

5  9 

134 

0 

8 

6 

0  16 

12 

17  2 

1  15  8 

2 

5  14 

135 

0 

8 

7 

0  16 

14 

1  7  5 

1  15  12 

2 

6  3 

136 

0 

8 

8 

0  17 

0 

1  7  8 

1  16  0 

2 

6  8 

137 

0 

8 

9 

0  17 

2 

1  7  11 

1  16  4 

2 

6  13 

138 

0 

8 

10 

0  17 

4 

1  7  14 

1  16  8 

2 

7  2 

139 

0 

8 

11 

0  17 

6 

1  8  1 

1  16  12 

2 

7  7 

140 

0 

8 

12 

0  17 

8 

1  8  4 

1  17  0 

2 

7  12 

141 

0 

8 

13 

0  17 

10 

18  7 

1  17  4 

2 

8  1 

142 

0 

8 

14 

0  17 

12 

1  8  10 

1  17  8 

2 

8  6 

143 

0 

8 

15 

0  17 

14 

1  8  13 

1  17.J2 

2 

8  11 

lU 

0 

9 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  9  0 

2  0  0 

2 

9  0 
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WARP  TABLE. 


ELLS. 


10 

• 

20. 

30. 

40. 

100. 

■P« 

•"-tV 

■pc  hks. 

TTT 

■IM.  hkfl. 

1 

T7 

•pc. 

hks. 

1 

TTT 

.p..llk..^ 

110 

3 

14 

12 

7  11 

8 

11  8 

4 

15 

5 

0 

38  3  8 

111 

3 

15 

6 

7  12 

12 

11  10 

2 

15 

7 

8 

38  9  12 

112 

3 

16 

0 

7  14 

0 

11  12 

0 

15 

10 

0 

38  16  0 

113 

3 

16 

10 

7  15 

4 

11  13 

14 

15 

12 

8 

39  4  4 

114 

8 

17 

4 

7  16 

8 

11  15 

12 

15 

15 

0 

39  10  8 

115 

3 

17 

14 

7  17 

12 

11  17 

10 

15 

17 

8 

39  16  12 

116 

4 

0 

8 

8  1 

0 

12  1 

8 

16 

2 

0 

40  5  0 

117 

4 

1 

2 

8  2 

4 

12  3 

6 

16 

4 

8 

40  11  4 

118 

4 

1 

12 

8  3 

8 

12  5 

4 

16 

7 

0 

40  17  8 

119 

4 

2 

6 

8  4 

12 

12  7 

2 

16 

9 

8 

41  5  12 

120 

4 

3 

0 

8  6 

0 

12  9 

0 

16 

12 

0 

4]  12  0 

121 

4 

3 

10 

8  7 

4 

12  10 

14 

16 

14 

8 

42  0  4 

122 

4 

4 

4 

8  8 

8 

12  12 

12 

16 

17 

0 

42  6  8 

123 

4 

4 

14 

8  9 

12 

12  14 

10 

17 

1 

8 

42  12  12 

124 

4 

5 

8 

8  11 

0 

12  16 

8 

17 

4 

0 

43  1  0 

125 

4 

6 

2 

8  12 

4 

13  0 

6 

17 

6 

8 

43  7  4 

126 

4 

6 

12 

8  13 

8 

13  2 

4 

17 

9 

0 

43  13  8 

127 

4 

7 

6 

8  14 

12 

13  4 

2 

17 

11 

8 

44  1  12 

128 

4 

8 

0 

8  16 

0 

13  6 

0 

17 

14 

0 

44  8  0 

129 

4 

8 

10 

8  17 

4 

13  7 

14 

17 

16 

8 

44  14  4 

130 

4 

9 

4 

9  0 

8 

13  9 

12 

18 

1 

0 

45  2  8 

131 

4 

9 

14 

9  1 

12 

13  11 

18 

18 

3 

8 

45  8  12 

132 

4 

10 

8 

9  3 

0 

13  13 

8 

18 

6 

0 

45  15  0 

133 

4 

11 

2 

9  4 

4 

13  15 

6 

18 

8 

8 

46  3  4 

134 

4 

11 

12 

9  5 

8 

13  17 

4 

18 

11 

0 

46  9  8 

135 

4 

12 

6 

9  6 

12 

U  1 

2 

18 

13 

8 

46  15  12 

136 

4 

13 

0 

9  8 

0 

14  3 

0 

18 

16 

0 

47  4  0 

137 

4 

13 

10 

9  9 

4 

14  4 

14 

19 

0 

8 

47  10  4 

138 

4 

14 

4 

9  10 

8 

14  6 

12 

19 

3 

0 

47  16  8 

139 

4 

14 

14 

9  11 

12 

14  8 

10 

19 

5 

8 

48  4  12 

140 

4 

15 

8 

9  13 

0 

14  10 

8 

19 

8 

0 

48  11  0 

141 

4 

16 

2 

9  14 

4 

14  12 

6 

19 

10 

8 

48  17  4 

142 

4 

16 

12 

9  15 

8 

14  14 

4 

19 

13 

0 

49  5  8 

143 

4 

17 

6 

9  16 

12 

14  16 

2 

19 

15 

8 

49  11  12 

144 

5 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

50  0  0 

y 
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CALCULATION  OF  WEFTS. 

The  quantity  of  warp  in  any  web  or  piece  of  cloth  can 
be  found  by  the  rules  already  given,  to  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy ;  but  die  same  accuracy  in  the  calculation  of  wefts 
is  not  so  easily  obtained :  for  this  process  depends,  in  ge- 
neral, on  the  number  of  shots  on  the  glass,  which,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  contained  5.4  times  in  an  inch  for  reeds 
on  37  inches;  and  therefore,  a  fractional  part  of  a  shot, 
which  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  may  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  length  of  a  web.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  there  were  36  spyndles  of  warp  in  a  web  woven  in  a 
1200  reed,  and  counting  12  shots  on  the  glass,  it  would 
be  presumed  that  there  were  36  spyndles  of  weft  also.  If 
13  shots,  that  there  were  a  twelfth  more,  or  39  spyndles; 
and  if  only  11,  a  twelfth  less  or  33 ;  being  3  spyndles  of 
difference  for  each  shot.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  when  a 
larger  measure  can  be  easily  applied,  the  risk  of  error 
would  be  thereby  diminished,  so  that  an  inch,  for  example, 
would  reduce  such  errors  in  the  ratio  of  5.4  to  1. 

When  the  number  of  shots  on  the  glass  and  the  breadth 
of  the  cloth  are  given,  the  quantity  of  weft  on  one  yard 
will  be  found  by  the  following  rule : — 

Multiply  the  shots  on  the  glass,  the  inches  in  the 
breadth,  and  the  number  5.4  together,  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  yards  in  a  skein,  heer,  hank,  or  spyndle. 

Or,  when  the  number  of  shots  in  an  inch  can  be  ascer- 
tained, multiply  the  shots  in  an  inch,  by  the  inches  in 
the  breadth,  and  divide  as  above. 

Excmpk.  Suppose  a  piece  of  cloth  60  inches  broad,  with 
18  shots  on  the  glass,  to  find  the  Nos.  and  skeins  in  a 
yard,  allowing  5  per  cent  off  the  cotton  reel  for  waste. 

In  the  small  Table,  page  407,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  120  yards  in  a  skein,  and  840  in  a  No.  or  hank ;  which 
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after  deducting  5  per  cent  will  leave  114  for  the  formetf 
and  798  for  the  latter. 


Then,  5.4 
60 

324.0 
18 

Or  tbns, 

25920 

3240    tkeios. 

798)5832^7  Nos.  3  iU 
5486 

114)5832.0(51.15 
570 

114)346 
732 

132 
114 

180 
114 

660 
570 

4 

90 


But  the  quantity  of  weft  will  be  found  more  readily  by 
the  following  Table.  The  breadths  in  inches  run  along 
the  top,  from  28  to  63  inclusive,  the  shots  on  the  glass  in 
the  left,  and  the  corresponding  shots  on  an  inch  in  the 
right  hand  columns.  In  the  body  of  the  Table,  below 
each  breadth,  are  two  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  are 
the  yards  and  hundredth  parts  of  a  yard  produced  from 
one  spyndle,  corresponding  to  the  several  breadths  and 
number  of  shots.  The  second  contains  the  fractional  parts 
of  a  spyndle  on  one  yard. 

Although  these  fractions  be  all  reduced  to  decimals,  for 
the  sake  of  ease  and  accuracy  of  computation ;  yet,  by  at- 
tending to  the  following  directimis,  the  use  of  the  Table,  it 
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is  presumed,  will  be  sufficiently  understood,  even  by  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  decimal  arithmetic. 

First,  when  the  number  of  yards  are  required  which  one 
spyndle  of  weft  will  produce,  they  will  be  found  under  the 
breadth  of  the  cloth  on  the  top,  and  on  a  line  with  the 
number  of  shots  on  the  glass,  in  the  left  hand  column. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  37  inches,  and  opposite  16  shots, 
will  be  found  4.50 ;  which  shows  that  one  spyndle  of  weft 
will  produce  4  yards  of  cloth,  and  50  hundredth  parts,  or 
4^  yards  of  the  above  breadth  and  thickness. 

But,  if  the  number  of  yards  be  required  from  more 
spyndles  than  one,  multiply  the  number  of  yards  thus 
found,  by  the  spyndles,  and  cut  off  the  two  right  hand 
figures  from  the  product;  the  figures  on  the  lefl  are  yards, 
and  those  on  the  right  are  hundredth  parts,  as  above. 

FOR  EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  number  of  yards  40  inches  broad,  with  15 
shots  on  the  glass,  which  24  spyndles  will  weft;  look  in  the 
first  column,  below  40  inches,  and  on  a  line  with  15  shots 
will  be  found 


Which  multiplied  by 

4.44 
24 

1776 
888 

is 

106.56 

That  18,  106  yards  and  56  hundredth  parts  of  a  yard,  or  half  a 
yard  nearly. 

Secondly,  when  the  quantity  of  weft  on  one  yard  of  cloth 
is  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  second  column,  below 
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the  hreadtby  and  oppomte  the  nmiiber  of  shots  on  the  gluM. 
Thus,  supposing  the  doth  38  inches  broad,  and  17  diots^ 
at  an  ayerage,  on  the  glass,  the  number  found  in  the  table 
will  be  .2425,  fixr  the  fractional  part  of  a  spyndle;  which 
may  be  reduced  to  Nos.  and  skeins,  by  multiplying  by  18 
and  7;  and  cutting  off  four  figures  from  the  right  of  each 
product,  as  in  the  following  example : — 

SXAMFLX. 

Suppose  the  quantity  of  weft  on  39  yards  of  cloth  of  the 
above  description,  were  required ;  then, 


Multiplied  by 

.2425 
39 

21825 
7275 

^yndles, 

9.4575 
18 

Nos. 

36600 
4575 

Skeinsy 

8.2350 
7 

1.6450 
That  IB  9  tpyndlesy  8  Nos.  and  If  bkeias  nesfly. 

If  the  cloth  be  unevenly  woven,  or  thicker  in  one  part 
than  another,  take  the  number  of  shots  on  the  glass  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  where  it  is  thickest  and  thinest,  and  add  them 
all  together;  then,  their  sum  divided  by  the  number  of 
times  the  doth  was  glassed,  will  give,  at  an  average,  the 
shots  on  the  glass.  Thus,  if  there  are  12  shots  on  one  part, 
15  on  another,  13  on  a  third,  and  14  on  a  fourth;  then, 

3k 
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12,  15,  13  and  14  added  tx)gether,  is  54^  which  divided  by 
4,  gives  13^  shots  for  the  average  thickness.  And  if  the 
numbers  opposite  to  18  and  14  shots  be  added  together^ 
and  divided  by  2,  the  result  will  be  the  quantity  answering 
to  13^  shots. 

K  there  be  not  an  exact  number  of  shots  on  the  glass,  as 
will  often  be  the  case  in  coarse  cloth,  count  the  shots  on 
|ths  of  an  inch,  and  divide  them  by  4,  and  the  quotient 
will  give  the  number  of  shots  on  the  glass  more  accurately. 
Thus,  suppose  there  are  more  than  7,  and  less  than  8  shots 
on  the  extent  of  the  glass,  but  it  is  found  that  there  are  29 
on  f  ths  of  an  inch ;  then  29  divided  by  4,  will  give  7^  shots 
for  the  average  which  may  be  proportioned  for,  as  in  the 
last  example. 

If  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  should  exceed  the  extent  of 
this  table,  any  two  breadths  may  be  taken,  which  will  make 
up  the  breadth  in  question ;  observing,  when  the  numbers 
under  spyndles  in  a  yard  are  to  be  added,  those  under 
yards  in  a  spyndle  are  to  be  subtracted. 

Example.  Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  number 
of  yards  produced  from  one  spyndle,  and  the  quantity  of 
weft  on  one  yard  of  cloth  65  inches  broad,  and  14  shots 
on  the  glass.  Here  it  will  easily  be  observed  that  28  and 
37  inches  will  make  the  given  breadth.  Then  the  yards  in 
a  spyndle  under  28  inches,  and  opposite  14  shots,  are  6.79 
and  those  under  37  inches,  and  on  a  line  with  14  shots 
are  5.14;  then, 

6.79 
5.14 

1.65 
That  in  1  yard  and  .65  hundredth  parts. 

Again,  in  the  column  under  spyndles  on  a  yard,  for 
87  inches  is  .1944,  and  for  28  is  .1471 ;  their  sum,  which 
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b  .S4159  is  the  firactional  parts  of  a  spyndle  for  65  inches 
broad. 

If  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  should  not  be  found  on  the 
head  of  the  table,  a  proportional  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  in  the  adjacent  columns  may  be  taken: 
by  these  means  the  quantity  of  weft  on  any  piece  of  doth 
may  be  ascertained  to  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Thus,  suppose  38|  inches  instead  of  38  in  the  preceding 
example,  to  find  the  weft  on  39  yards  with  19  shots  on  the 
glass. 

In  the  table  for  39  indies,  is    JS488 
for  38  .2425 


difference,  63 

ftha  3 
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Added  to  38  .2425 

gires  38|  inches.  .2472 

which  multiplied  by  18  and  7,  will  give  tbe  qnantity  of  weft  as 
before. 

Note.  This  table  is  calculated  for  the  cotton  standard, 
with  an  allowance  of  one  spyndle  to  20  for  waste ;  so  that, 
if  applied  to  linen  cloth,  an  additional  allowance  of  5  per 
cent  must  be  made. 
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WEFT  TABLE. 


1 

28  inches. 

29  inches. 

30  inches. 

S  g 

Yards 
from  a 

Farts 
of  a 

Yards 
from  a 

Fkrts 
of  a 

Yards 

from  a 

Parts 
of  a 

s 

spyndle. 

spyndle. 

spyadle. 

spyndls. 

spyndle. 

spyndUw 

4 

23.79 

.0420 

22.96 

.0435 

22.20 

.0450 

21 

5 

19.03 

.0525 

18.37 

.0544 

17.76 

.0563 

27 

6 

15.86 

.0631 

15.31 

.0653 

14.80 

.0675 

32 

7 

13.59 

.0736 

13.12 

.0762 

12.68 

.0788 

38 

8 

11.90 

.0841 

11.48 

.0871 

11.10 
9.87 

.0901 

43 

9 

10.57 

.0946 

10.21 
9.18 

.0980 

.1013 

46 

10 

9.51 

.1051 

.1088 

8.88 

.1126 

54 

11 

8.65 

.1156 

8.35 

•  1197 

8.07 

.1239 
.1351 

59 

12 

7.93 

.1261 

7.65 

.1306 

7.40 

65 

13 

7.32 

.1366 

7.07 

.1415 

6.83 

.1464 

70 

14 

6.79 

.1471 

6.56 

.1524 

6.34 

.1676 

76 

15 

6.34 

.1576 

6.12 

.1633 

5.92 

.1689 

81 

16 

6.95 

.1682 

5.74 

.1742 

5.55 

.1802 

86 

ir 

6.60 

.1787 

5.40 

.1851 

5.22 

.1914 

92 

18 

5.28 

.1892 

5.10 

.1959 

4.93 

.2027 

97 

19 

5.01 

.1997 

4.83 

.2068 

4.67 

.2139 

103 

20 

4.75 

.2102 

4.59 

.2177 

4.44 

.2252 

108 

21 

4.53 

.2207 

4.37 
4.17 

.2286 

4.28 

.2365 

113 

22 

4.32 

.2312 

.2395 

4.03 

.2477 

119 

23 

4.13 

.2417 

3.99 

.2504 

3.86 

.2590 

124 

24 

3.96 

.2522 

3.82 

.2613 

3.70 

.2703 

130 

25 

8.80 

.2627 

3.67 

.2721 

8.55 

.2815 

135 

26 

3.66 

.2733 

3.53 

.2830 

3.41 

.2923 

140 

27 

3.52 

.2838 

3.40 

.2939 

3.29 

.3040 

146 

28 

3.39 

.2943 

3.28 

.3048 

3.17 

.3153 

151 

29 

3.28 

.3048 

3.16 

.3157 

3.06 

.3266 

167 

30 

3.17 

.3153 

3.06 

.3266 

2.96 

.3378 

162 

31 

8.07 

.3258 

2.96 

.8375 

2.86 
2.77 

.3491 

167 

82 

2.97 

.3363 

2.87 

.3483 

.3603 

178 
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WEFT  TABLE  CONTIHUXD. 


1 

• 

31  inches. 

32  inches. 

83  inches. 

*8 

1^ 

Tmrds 

Parti 

Yards 

Parta 

Tarda 

Pkrts 

S    M 

from  ft 

of  a 

from  a 

of  a 

from  a 

of  a 

« 

■pjmdle. 

■pyndk. 

apyndle. 

ipyndlc 

ipTOdlOi 

apyndle. 

4 

21.48 

.0465 

20.81 

.0481 

20.18 

.0495 

21 

5 

17.19 

.0582 

16.65 

.0601 

16.14 

.0619 

27 

6 

14.32 

.0698 

13.87 

.0721 

13.45 

.0743 

82 

7 

12.27 
10.74 

.0814 

11.89 

.0841 

11.54 

.0867 

38 

8 

.0931 

10.40 

.0961 

10.09 

.0991 

43 

9 

9.55 

.1046 

9.25 

.1081 

8.97 

.1115 

46 

10 

8.59 

.1164 

8.32 

.1201 

8.07 

.1239 

54 

11 

7.81 

.1280 

7.56 

.1321 

7.34 

.1362 

69 

12 

7.16 

.1396 

6.94 

.1441 

6.73 

.1486 

65 

13 

6.61 

.1513 

6.41 

.1561 

6.21 

.1610 

70 

14 

6.13 

.1629 

5.94 

.1681 

5.76 

.1784 

76 

15 

5.73 

.1745 

5.55 

.1802 

5.38 

.1858 

81 

16 

5.37 

.1862 

5.20 

.1922 

5.05 

.1982 

86 

17 

5.05 

.1978 

4.90 

.2042 

4.74 

.2106 

92 

18 

4.77 

.2094 

4.62 

.2162 

4.48 

.2229 

97 

19 

4.52 

.2211 

4.38 

.2282 

4.25 

.2353 

103 

20 

4.30 

.2327 

4.16 

.2402 

4.03 

.2477 

108 

21 

4.09 

.2443 

3.96 

.2522 

3.84 

.2601 

113 

22 

3.90 

.2560 

3.78 

.2642 

3.67 

.2725 

119 

23 

3.73 

.2676 

3.62 

.2763 

3.51 

.2849 

124 

24 

3.58 

.2792 

3.47 

.2883 

3.36 

.2973 

ISO 

25 

3.44 

.2909 

3.33 

.3003 

3.23 

.3097 

135 

26 

3.30 

.3025 

3.20 

.3123 

3.10 

.3221 

140 

27 

3.18 

.3142 

3.08 

.3243 

2.99 

.3344 

146 

28 

8.06 

.3258 

2.97 

.3363 

2.88 

.3468 

151 

29 

2.96 

.3374 

2.87 

.3483 

2.78 

.8592 

157 

30 

2.86 

.3491 

2.77 

.3603 

2.69 

.3716 

162 

31 

2.77 

.3607 

2.68 

.3723 

2.60 

.3840 

167 

32  1 

2.68 

.3723 

2.60 

.3843 

2.52 

.3964 

178 
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WEFT  TABLE  CONTINUED. 


1 

• 

34  inches. 

35  inches. 

86  inches. 

si 

fl 

Ttrdi 

Fkrts 

Yards 

Parts 

Yards 

Ftots 

s- 

tmn  • 

of  a 

from  a 

of  a 

from  a 

of  a 

s 

■pyndl*. 

■pyndle. 

■pyndle. 

spyndle. 

sp]rndle. 

spyndle. 

4 

19.59 

.0511 

19.12 

.0525 

18.50 

.0540 

21 

5 

15.67 

.0638 

15.22 

.0657 

14.80 

.0675 

27 

6 

13.06 

.0766 

12.68 

.0788 

12.33 

.0811 

32 

7 

11.19 

.0893 

10.87 

.0919 

10.57 

.0946 

38 

8 

9.79 

.1021 

9.51 

.1051 

9.25 

.1081 

48 

9 

8.71 

.1149 

8.45 

.1182 

8.22 

.1216 

46 

10 

7.83 

.1276 

7.61 

.1314 

7.40 

.1351 

54 

11 

7.12 

.1404 

6.92 

.1445 

6.72 

.1486 

59 

12 

6.53 

.1531 

6.34 

.1576 

6.17 

.1621 

65 

13 

6.03 

.1659 

5.86 

.1708 

5.69 

.1756 

70 

14 

5.59 

.1787 

5.43 

.1839 

5.28 

.1892 

76 

15 

5.22 

.1914 

5.07 

.1971 

4.93 

.2027 

81 

16 

4.90 

.2042 

4.76 

.2102 

4.62 

.2162 

86 

17 

4.61 

.2170 

4.48 

.2233 

4.35 

.2297 

92 

18 

4.35 

.2297 

4.23 

.2365 

4.11 

.2432 

97 

19 

4.12 

.2425 

4.00 

.2496 

3.89 

.2567 

108 

80 

3.91 

.2552 

3.80 

.2627 

3.70 

.2702 

108 

21 

3.73 

.2680 

3.62 

.2759 

3.52 

.2837 

113 

22 

3.56 

.2808 

3.46 

.2890 

3.36 

.2973 

119 

23 

3.40 

.2935 

3.31 

.3027 

3.22 

.3108 

124 

24 

3.26 

.3061 

3.17 

.3153 

3.08 

.3243 

130 

25 

3.13 

.3191 

3.04 

.3284 

2.96 

.3378 

135 

26 

3.01 

.3318 

2.93 

.3416 

2.84 

.3518 

140 

27 

2.90 

.3446 

2.82 

.3547 

2.74 

.3648 

146 

28 

2.79 

.3573 

2.71 

.3678 

2.64 

.3783 

151 

29 

2.70 

.3701 

2.62 

.3810 

2.55 

.3918 

157 

30 

2.61 

.3829 

2.53 

.3941 

2.46 

.4054 

162 

81 

2.53 

.3956 

2.45 

.4073 

2.38 

.4189 

167 

82 

2.45 

.4084 

1    2.38 

.4204 

2.31 

.4324 

1  178 
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WEFT  TABLE  CONTINUED. 


1 

87  inches. 

■  38  inches. 

39  inches. 

l4 

Twdi 

Parte 

Tarda 

Farte 

Tarda 

Flarta 

S    M 

firam  B 

•fa 

from  a 

of  a 

from  a 

of  a 

■nrDdie. 

■pyndk. 

■pyndk. 

■pyndla. 

■pyndle. 

•pyndle. 

1 

4 

18.00 

.0555 

17.52 

.0570 

17.08 

.0585 

21 

5 

14.40 

.0694 

14.02 

.0713 

13.66 

.0732 

27 

6 

12.00 

10.28 

9.00 

.0883 

11.68 

.0856 

11.88 

.0878 

88 

7 

.0972 

10.02 

.0998 

9.76 

.1024 

88 

8 

.1111 

8.76 

.1141 

8.54 

.1171 

48 

9 

8.00 

.1250 

7.79 

.1283 

7.69 

.1317 

46 

10 

7.20 

.1388 

7.01 

.1426 

6.83 

.1464 

54 
59 

11 

6.54 

.1527 

6.37 

.1569 

6.21 

.1610 

12 

6.00 

.1666 

5.84 

.1711 

5.69 

.1756 

65 

13 

5.54 

.1805 

5.40 

.1854 

5.25 

.1963 

70 

14 

5.14 

.1944 

5.10 

.1997 

4.88 

.2049 

76 

15 

4.80 

.2083 

4.67 

.2140 

4.55 

.2169 

81 

16 

4.50 

.2222 

4.38 

.2282 

4.27 

.2342 

86 

17 

4.23 

.2361 

4.12 

.2425 

4.02 

•2488 

92 

18 

4.00 

.2500 

3.89 

.2567 

3.79 

.2635 

97 

19 

3.79 

.2638 

3.69 

.2710 

3.60 

.2781 

108 

20 

3.60 

.2777 

3.50 

.2853 

3.41 

.2928 

108 

21 

3.43 

.2916 

3.34 

.2995 

3.25 

.3074 

118 

22 

3.27 

.3055 

3.18 

.3138 

3.10 

.8220 
.3367 

119 

23 

3.13 

.3194 

3.05 

.3280 

2.97 

124 

24 

3.00 

.3333 

2.92 

.3423 

2.84 

.3513 

180 

25 

2.88 

.3472 

2.80 

.3566 

2.73 

.3659 

185 

26 

2.97 

.3611 

2.70 

•3708 

2.62 

.3806 

140 

27 

2.66 

.3750 

2.60 

.3851 

2.53 

.3952 

146 

28 

2.57 

.8888 

2.50 

.3994 

2.44 

.4099 

151 

29 

2.48 

.4027 

2.41 

.4136 

2.35 

.4245 

167 

30 

2.40 

.4166 

2.33 

.4280 

2.27 

.4391 

162 

31 

2.32 

.4305 

2.26 

.4422 

2.20 

.4539 

167 

82 

2.25 

2.19 

.4564 

2.13 

.4684 

178 
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WBFT  TABLE  CONTIM UBD* 


1 

40  inches. 

41  indies. 

42  inches. 

J 

1* 

Tarda 

ParU 

Ywdi 

Ihrte 

Taid* 

Fferto 

*8 

firaoi  • 

of* 

fron  ft 

of  • 

from  a 

of  ft 

S 

fpyndlt. 

tjaOt. 

ipjadle. 

ipTadk. 

■PTndla. 

qtjrndte. 

4, 

16.65 

.0600 

16.24 

.0615 

15.86 

.0680 

21 

& 

18.32 

.0750 

13.00 

.0769 

12.68 

.0788 

27 

6 

11.10 

.0912 

10.88 

.0923 

10.57 

.0946 

32 

7 

9.51 

.1054 

9.28 

.1077 

9.06 

.1108 

38 

8 

8.32 

.1201 

8.12 

.1281 

7.98 

.1261 

43 

9 

7.40 

.1351 

7.22 

.1885 

7.05 

.1419 

46 

10 

6.66 

.1501 

6.50 

.1589 

6.84 

.1576 

54 

11 

6.05 

.1651 

5.90 

.1698 

5.76 

.1734 

59 

12 

5.55 

.1801 

5.41 

.1847 

5.28 

.1892 

«5 

IS 

5.12 

.1952 

5.00 

.2000 

4.88 

.2050 

70 

14 

4.75 

.2102 

4.64 

.2154 

4.58 

.2207 

76 

15 

4.44 

.2252 

4.83 

.2808 

4.23 

.2364 

81 

16 

4.16 

.2402 

4.06 

.2462 

3.96 

.2522 

86 

17 

S.92 

.2552 

3.82 

.2616 

8.73 

.2680 

92 

18 

8.70 

.2702 

3.61 

.2770 

8.52 

.2837 

97 

Id 

8.50 

.2858 

a42 

.2924 

3.34 

.2995 

103 

20 

8.83 

.3003 

3.25 

.8078 

8.37 

.3153 

108 

21 

8.14 

.8158 

8.09 

.8282 

3.02 

.3810 

lis 

S2 

8.02 

.3808 

2.95 

.8386 

2.88 

.3468 

119 

23 

2.89 

.8453 

2.82 

.3540 

2.76 

.3626 

124 

24 

2.77 

.3603 

2.70 

.3693 

2.64 

.3783 

ISO 

25 

2.66 

.3768 

2.60 

.3847 

2.54 

.3941 

135 

26 

2.56 

.3904 

2.50 

.4001 

2.44 

.4099 

140 

27 

2.46 

.4054 

2.40 

.4155 

2.35 

.4256 

146 

28 

2.37 

.4204 

2.32 

.4309 

So  96 

.4414 

151 

29 

2.29 

.4354 

2.24 

.4463 

2.18 

.4571 

157 

SO 

2.22 

.4504 

2.16 

.4617 

2.11 

.4729 

162 

81 

2.15 

.4654 

2.09 

.4771 

2.05 

.4887 

167 

S2 

2.08 

.4805 

2.08 

.4925 

1.98 

.5044 

173 
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WSVT  TABLE  COVTINUSD. 


1 

48  inches. 

1     -44  inches. 

45  inches. 

ll 

Yard* 

FmrtB 

Yardi 

Firto 

Tarda 

Fvto 

m  u 

ftrooi  a 

of  a 

from  a 

«f  a 

from  a 

of. 

^ 

tpjndle. 

^yndie. 

•PTiidla. 

■pyndle. 

■pjodk. 

VyadU. 

4 

15.49 

.0645 

15.13 

.0660 

14.80 

.0675 

21 

5 

12.39 

.0807 

12.11 

.0824 

11.84 

.0844 

27 

6 

10.82 

.0968 

10.09 

.0988 

9.82 

.1048 

82 

7 

8.85 

.1130 

8.65 

.1153 

a46 

.1182 

88 

8 

7.74 

.1291 

7.57 

.1318 

7.40 

.1851 

48 

9 

6.88 

.1452 

6.73 

.1483 

6.68 

.1520 

46 

10 

6.19 

.1614 

6.05 

.1648 

5.92 

.1689 

64 

11 

5.63 

.1775 

5.50 

.1812 

5.88 

.1868 

59 

12 

5.16 

.1937 

5.04 

.1977 

4.93 

.2027 

65 

18 

4.77 

.2098 

4.66 

.2142 

4.55 

.2196 

70 
76 

14 

4.42 

.2260 

4.32 

.2307 

4.23 

.2864 

15 

4.13 

.2421 

4.04 

.2471 

8.94 

.2538 

81 

16 

3.87 

.2582 

3.78 

.2636 

8.70 

.2702 

86 

17 

3.64 

.2744 

a56 

.2801 

8.48 

.2871 

92 

18 

3.44 

.2905 

3.36 

.2966 

8.39 

.8040 

97 

19 

3.26 

.3066 

3.18 

.3131 

8.11 

.8210 

108 

20 

3.10 

.3228 

3.02 

.3295 

2.96 

.8878 

108 

21 

2.95 

.3390 

2.88 

.3460 

2.82 

.8547 

118 

22 

2.81 

.3551 

2.75 

.3625 

2.69 

.8716 

119 

28 

2.69 

.3712 

2.63 

.3790 

2.57 

.8885 

124 

24 

2.58 

.3874 

2.52 

.3954 

2.46 

.4068 

130 

25 

2.48 

.4035 

2.42 

.4120 

2.87 

.4222 

135 

26 

2.38 

.4196 

2.33 

.4284 

2.27 

.4391 

140 

27 

2.29 

.4358 

2.24 

.4450 

2.19 

.4560 

146 

28 

2.21 

.4520 

2.16 

.4613 

2.11 

.4780 

151 

29 

2.13 

.4681 

2.08 

.4778 

2.04 

.4898 

167 

80 

2.06 

.4842 

2.02 

.4943 

1.97 

.5067 

162 

81 

2.00 

.5008 

1.95 

.5108 

1.91 

.5286 

167 

82 

1.93 

.5165 

1.89 

.5273 

1.85 

.6405 

178 
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ART  09  WSAViKO. 


WXtT  TiALS  cmiTI  WBD. 


46  inches.      1 

47  inchei.     | 

48  inches. 

«•# 

Twdk 

■ 

invtt 

Twda 

Kmu 

Yards 

Fkrti 

ffooi-a 

9i% 

fltma 

«f  a 

from  a 

.f  • 

s 

qpjMdlii 

■pyndku 

VyaAa. 

w-*.. 

ipyndla. 

■Vprfb. 

4 

14.48 

«0000 

14.17 

.0703 

13.87 

.0730 

21 

5 

11.58 

.0903 

11.88 

.0882 

11.10 

.0901 

27 

6 

9.^ 

.1036 

9.44 

.1068 

9je5 

.1061 

32 

7 

8J?Z 

.1208 

8.10 

.1385 

7.83 

.1261 

88 

8 

7J34 

.1381 

7.08 

.1411 

^84 

.1441 

43 

9 

6.43 

.1554 

6.89 

.1567 

ai6 

.1631 

46 

10 

6.79 

.1726 

&67 

.1764 

5.55 

.1802 

64 

II 

5J36 

.1900 

&15 

.1940 

&84 

.1982 

69 

12 

4.08 

.2072 

4.72 

.3117 

4.82 

J2162 

65 

IS 

4.45 

.2dU 

4J« 

JS398 

4.27 

J3343 

70 

14 

4.^18 

.2417 

4.05 

JtVtQ 

a96 

.3533 

76 

15 

8JB6 

.2590 

3.78 

.3846 

a70 

.3702 

81 

16 

8.63 

.2762 

&54 

.2823 

3.47 

.3883 

86 

17 

8.41 

.2935 

8.84 

.8800 

a27 

.8088 

82 

18 

8.31 

.»108 

8.15 

.8175 

3.08 

.8348 

87 

19 

s;.06 

.8280 

2.88 

.8852 

2.92 

.8483 

183 

80 

3.80 

.3453 

3.83 

.8528 

2.77 

.8603 

108 

31 

3.76 

.84^6 

3.70 

.8705 

2164 

.8783 

113 

33 

3.68 

.8798 

3.67 

.8881 

2.52 

.39S4 

119 

SS 

3.58 

.8071 

3.46 

.4057 

2.41 

.4144 

134 

34 

3.41 

.4144 

3.86 

.4384 

2:31 

.4384 

180 

35 

8.81 

.4816 

3JS6 

.4410' 

2J^ 

.4504 

186 

36 

3.33 

•4nlO«7 

3.18 

.4687 

3.13 

.4684 

140 

37 

3.14 

.4663 

3.10. 

.4768 

3.06 

.4865 

146 

38 

3.06 

.4834 

3.02 

.4940 

1.96 

.6045 

151 

39 

3.00 

.5007 

1.95 

.5116 

1.91 

.6326 

167 

89 

1.98 

.5180 

1.89 

.5392 

1.86 

.6405 

1«3 

91 

1.87 

.6853 

'    1.88  f  .5469 

1.79 

.6685 

167 

83 

1.81 

.6525 

i    1.77 

|.5«4& 

1.78 

Jsrt^b 

i78 
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WZIT  TABLB  OOMTIHUBD. 


ji 

49  inches. 

60  indies. 

61  inches. 

li 

Tat4i 

Vmttt 

Tart* 

Pwta 

Yart* 

Vaif 

tnm  • 

«/• 

finoia 

«rm 

tnm  • 

0tm 

"  8 

s 

^jiiAi 

m*ti»- 

tpMa. 

inw«e. 

ifluAe. 

^raik. 

4 

18.69 

.0785 

18.82 

.0750 

18.05 

.0766 

21 

5 

10.87 

.0919 

10.65 

.0988 

10.44 

.0957 

27 

6 

9.06 

.1108 

8£8 

.1162 

8.70 

.1148 

82 

7 

7.77 

.1287 

7.61 

.1813 

7.46 

.1840 

38 

8 

6.79 

.1471 

6.66 

.1501 

6.63 

.1581 

43 

9 

6.03 

.1655 

iJ02 

.1689 

5.80 

.17*8 

46 

10 

&43 

.1889 

5JS8 

.1877 

6.22 

,1914 

54 

11 

4.94 

.2028 

4.84 

.2064 

4.75 

.2105 

69 

12 

4.6S 

.2207 

4.44 

.2252 

4A5 

.2297 

65 

IS 

4.18 

.2891 

4.10 

.2440 

4.02 

.2488 

70 

14 

S.88 

.2575 

8.80 

.2627 

8.73 

.2680 

76 

15 

S.62 

.2759 

8Ji6 

.2815 

8.48 

.2871 

81 

16 

8.39 

.2948 

8.83 

.8003 

8.87 

J063 

86 

17 

SJM 

.8127 

8.13 

.8190 

8.07 

.8264 

92 

18 

8.02 

.8311 

2.96 

.8878 

2.90 

.8446 

97 

19 

2.86 

JI494 

2.80 

.8666 

2.75 

.8687 

103 

20 

2.71 

.8678 

2.66 

.8753 

2.61 

.8829 

108 

21 

2.59 

.8862 

2.53 

.8941 

2.49 

.4020 

118 

22 

2.47 

.4046 

2.42 

.4129 

2.87 

.4211 

119 

28 

236 

.4280 

2.81 

.4816 

2.27 

.4408 

124 

24 

2.26 

.4414 

2.28 

.4604 

2.17 

.4594 

180 

25 

2.17 

.4598 

2.18 

.4692 

8.09 

.4786 

185 

26 

2.09 

.4782 

2.05 

.4880 

2.01 

.4977 

140 

27 

2.01 

.4966 

1.97 

.5067 

1.98 

.5169x 

146 

28 

1.94 

.5150 

1.90 

.5255 

1.86 

.6360 

151 

29 

1.87 

.5884 

1.83 

.5442 

1.80 

.5651 

167 

SO 

1.81 

.5518 

1.77 

.5680 

1.74 

.6743 

162 

SI 

1.75 

.5701 

1.72 

.5818 

1.68 

.6084 

167 

82 

1.69 

.6865 

1.66 

.6005 

1.63 

.6126 

173 
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WEFT  TABLE  CONTINUED. 


• 

.  52  inches. 

53  inches. 

54  inches. 

Shots 
on  incli. 

!^ 

Yards 

Faxt» 

Tarda 

Parta 

!•  Yards 

Fnrts 

1" 

from  a 

of  a 

1    from  a 

of  a 

1   from  a 

of  a 

& 

spyndJa. 

■pyndle. 

qpyndle. 

■pyadJe. 

spyndls. 

spjndle. 

4, 

12.80 

.0780 

12.56 

.0796 

12.33 

.0811        21 

5 

10.24 

.0976 

10.05 

.0994 

9.86 

.1013       27 

6 

8.54 

.1171 

8.37 

.1193 

8.24 

.1216       32 

7 

7.32 

.1366 

7.18 

.1392 

7.05 

.1419       38 

8 

6.40 

.1561 

6.28 

.1591 

6.16 

.1621       43 

9 

5.69 

.1756 

5.58 

.1790 

5.86 
4.93 

.1824 

1    46 

10 

5.12 

.1952 

5.03 

.1989 

.2027 

1    ^ 

11 

4.65 

.2147 

4.57 

.2188 

4.48 

.2230 

59 

12 

4.27 

.2342 

4.18 

.2387 

4.11 

.2432 

65 

IS 

3.94 

.2537 

3.87 

.2586 

3.79 

.2635 

70 

14 

3.66 

.2732 

3.59 

.2785 

3.52 

.2838 

76 

15 

3.41 

.2928 

3.35 

.2984 

3.29 

.3040 

81 

16 

3.20 

.3123 

3.14 

.3183 

3.08 

.3243 

86 

17 

3.01 

.3318 

2.95 

.3382 
.3581 

2.90 

.3446 

92 

18 

2.84 

.3513 

2.79 

2.74 

.3649 

97 

19 

2.69 

.3708 

2.64 

.3780 

2.59 

.3851 

103 

20 

2.56 

.3904 

2.51 

.3979 

2.46 

.4054 

108 

21 

2.44 

.4099 

2.39 

.4178 

2.35 

.4256 

118 

22 

2.32 

.4294 

2.28 

.4377 

2.24 

.4460 

119 
124 

2S 

2.23 

.4489 

2.18 

.4576 

2.14 

.4662 

34 

2.13 

.4684 

2.09 

.4775 

2.05 

.4865 

130 

25 

2.05 

.4879 

2.02 

.4973 

,    1.97 

.5087 

135 

26 

1.97 

.5075 

1.93 

.5172 

1.89 

.5270 

140 

27 

1.89 

.5270 

1.86 

.5371 

1.82 

.5473 

146 

28 

1.83 

.5465 

1.79 

.5570 

1.76 

.5675 

151 

29 

1.76 

.5660 

1.73 

.5769 

1.70 

.5878 

157 

SO 

1.70 

.5855 

1.67 

.5968 

1.64 

.6081 

162 

SI 
S2 

1.65 

.6051 

1.62 

.6167 

1.59 

.6283 

167 

1.60 

.6246  1 

1.57 

•6S66 

L54| 

.6486 

178 
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WEFT  TABLE  CONTINUED. 


1 

• 

55  inches. 

1      56  inches. 

1     57  inches. 

sj 

Tarda 

FTt» 

Tarda 

Farta 

1    Tarda 

Farta 

from  a 

of  a 

1   from  a 

of  a 

from  a 

of  a 

s 

apjrndk. 

ipyndle. 

ipyndle. 

■pyndle. 

1  ipTiMlle. 

■pyndle. 

4 

12.11 

.0825 

11.89 

.0841 

11.68 
9.34 

.0856 

5 

9.68 

.1033 

9.51 

.1051 

.1070 

6 

8.07 

.1238 

7.92 

.1261 

7.78 

.1283 

7 

6.92 

.1445 

6.80 

.1471 

6.67 

.1497  1 

8 

6.05 

.1651 

5.94 

.1681 

5.84 

.1711 ; 

9 

5.38 

.1857 

5.62 

.1892 

5.19 

.1925 

10 

4.84 

.2064 

4.75 

.2102 

4.67 

.2140 

11 

4.40 

.2270 

4.32 

.2312 

4.25    .2353  | 

12 

4.03 

.2477 

3.95 

.2522 

3.89 

.2567 

13 

3.72 

.2683 

3.66 
3.39 

.2732 

3.59 

.2781 

U 

3.46 

.2890 

.2943 

3.33 

.2995 

15 

3.23 

.3096 

3.17 

.3153 

3.11 

.3209 

16 

3.02 

.3302 

2.97 

.3363 

2.92 

.3432 

17 

2.85 

.3509 

2.79 

.3573 

2.75 

.3637 

18 

2.69 

.3715 

2.64 

.3783 

2.59 

.3851 

19 

2.55 

.3921 

2.50 

.3994 

2.46 

.4065 

20 

2.42 

.4128 

2.38 

.4204 

2.33 

.4279 

21 

2.30 

.4334 

2.26 

.4414 

2.22 

.tPtJc70 

22 

2.20 

.4541 

2.16 

.4624 

2.12 

.4707 

23 

2.10 

.4747 

2.06 

.4834 

2.03 

.4921 

24 
25 

2.01 

.4953 

1.98 

.5045 
.5255 

1.94 

.5135 

1.93 

.5160 

1.90 

1.87 

.5349 

26 

1.86 

.5366 

1.83 

.5465 

1.79 

.5563 

27 

1.79 

.5573 

1.76 

.5675 

1.73 

.6777 

28 

1.73 

.5780 

1.70 

.5885 

1.69 

.5991 

20 

1.67 

.5985 

1.64 

.6096 

1.61 

.6201 

SO 

1.61 

.6192 

1.58 

.6306 

1.55 

.6419 

SI 

1.5& 

.6398 
.6605 

1.53 

.6566 

1.50 

.6632 

S2 

1.51 

1.48 

.6726 

1.46 

.6846 

«1 


OD 


21 
27 
32 
38 
43 
46 
54 
59 
65 
70 
76 
81 
86 
92 
97 
103 
108 
113 
119 
124 
130 
185 
140 
146 
151 
157 
162 
167 
173 
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WZST  TABU  COKTIVrUXP* 


14 

58  inches.      | 

BBiMuhes.     | 

60  inches.    | 

YMdi 

Fwto 

Taid* 

PWrta 

Twdi 

Flute 

o 

frama 

<^» 

fnm  M 

of  « 

from  • 

of* 

s 

■PTudle. 

•pjmdle. 

ipjadl*. 

ifgrndlak  t 

•PTodla. 

•pyndlo. 

4, 
5 

Ilv48 

U)671 

11JS9 

J0886 

ILIO 

.0900 

21 

9.18 

.1089 

9.03 

.1108 

8.88 

.1126 

27 

6 

7.66 

.1806 

7.52 

.1828 

7.40 

.1340 

32 

7 

6.56 

.1524 

6.45 

.1540 

6.34 

.1576 

38 

8 

5.74 

.1741 

5.64 

.1772 

5.55 

.1802 

43 

9 

5.10 

.1959 

5.01 

.1992 

4.93 

.2026 

46 

10 

4.59 

.2177 

4.51 

.2214 

4.44 

.2252 

54 

11 

4.17 

.2394 

4.10 

.2436 

4.03 

.2478 

59 

12 

S.82 

.2612 

3.76 

.2658 

8.70 

.2702 

65 

13 

3.53 

.2830 

a48 

J3878 

8.41 

.2928 

70 

14 

3.28 

.3048 

3.22 

.3100 

8.17 

.3152 

76 

15 

3.06 

.3265 

8.01 

.3322 

2.96 

.3378 

81 

16 

2.87 

.3483 

2.82 

.3544 

2.78 

.8604 

86 

17 

2.70 

.8701 

2.65 

.3766 

2.61 

.3828 

S2 

18 

2.55 

.3918 

2.51 

.3986 

2.46 

.4054 

97 

19 

2.41 

.4136 

2.38 

.4208 

2.83 

.4278 

103 

20 

2.29 

.4354 

2.25 

.4430 

2.22 

.4504 

108 

21 

2.18 

.4571 

2.15 

.4650 

2.11 

.4730 

113 

22 

2.01 

.4789 

2.05 

.4872 

2.01 

.4954 

119 

23 

1.98 

.5007 

1.96 

.5094 

1.93 

.5180 

124 

24 

1.91 

.5225 

1.88 

.5316 

1.35 

.5406 

130 

25 

1.83 

.5442 

1.80 

.5536 

1.78 

.5680 

135 

26 

1.76 

.5660 

1.73 

.5758 

1.70 

.5846 

140 

27 

1.70 

.5878 

1.67 

.5980 

1.64 

.6080 

146 

28 

1.64 

.6095 

1.61 

.6202 

1.58 

.6306 

151 

29 

1.58 

.6313 

1.55 

.6422 

1.53 

.6532 

157 

SO 

1.53 

.6531 

1.50 

.6644 

1.48 

.6756 

162 

31 

1.48 

.6748 

1.45 

.6866 

1.43 

.6982 

167 

32 

1.43 

.6971 

1.41 

.7088 

1.38 

'.7206 

173 
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WEFT  TABUS  COMTIKUKI)* 


1 

1   61  inches. 

62  inches. 

i — ' — 1 

68  inches. 

m4 

11 

Tvds 

Fkrt* 

T«vd« 

Fkrla 

Tarte 

Fkrta 

l! 

M   6« 

Arom  a 

•fa 

InMED  a 

ofa 

ftmn  a 

dfa 

»f 

* 

•rradi*. 

ipTBdl*. 

a/jnOt. 

IjaM*. 

ipjBdU. 

•PTBdla. 

4 

10.91 

.0916 

10.74 

.0980 

10.67 

.0946 

21 

5 

8.78 

.1144 

8.69 

.1164 

8.45 

.1182 

27 

6 

7.28 

.1874 

7.16 

.1896 

7.04 

.1418 

32 

7 

6.24 

.1608 

6.18 

.1628 

6.04 

.1664 

88 
48 

8 

5.46 

.1882 

5.87 

.1862 

6.28 

.1852 

9 

4.86 

.2060 

4.78 

.2092 

4.70 

.2128 

46 

10 

4.86 

.2290 

4J29 

.2828 

4.22 

.2364 

54 

11 

8.97 

.2518 

8.90 

.2560 

3.84 

.2602 

59 

12 

8.68 

.2758 

8.58 

.2792 

8.62 

jiaas 

66 

18 

8.86 

.2976 

8.80 

.8026 

a.26 

.3074 

70 

14 

8.11 

.8206 

8.06 

.8258 

8.02 

.8810 

76 

15 

2.91 

.8484 

2.86 

.3490 

2.82 

.8546 

81 

16 

2.78 

.8664 

2.68 

.8724 

2.64 

.8784 

86 

n 

2.57 

.8892 

2.62 

.8966 

2.48 

.4020 

92 

18 

2.42 

.4122 

2.88 

.4188 

2.35 

.4246 

97 

19 

2.30 

.4850 

2.26 

.4422 

2.22 

.4492 

103 

20 

2.18 

.4580 

2.16 

.4654 

2.11 

.4780 

108 

31, 

2.08 

.4808 

2.04 

.4886 

2.01 

.4964 

118 

22 

1.90 

.5086 

1.95 

.5120 

1.92 

'  •6200 

119 

28 

1.98 

.6266 

1.86 

.5862 

1.84 

J1488 

124 

24 

1.81 

.6496 

1.79 

.5584 

1.76 

.6676 

130 

26 

1.74 

.6724 

1.72 

.6818 

1.69 

.6912 

1S6 

26 

1.68 

.6954 

1.65 

.6050 

1.62 

.0148 

140 

27 

1.61 

.6182 

1.69 

.6284 

1.66 

.6384 

146 

28 

1.55 

.6412 

1.63 

.6516 

1.61 

.6622 

151 

29 

1.50 

^640 

1.48 

.6748 

L46 

.6858 

167 

80 

1.46 

.6870 

L48 

.6982 

1.41 

.7094 

162 

SI 

1.40 

.7098 

1418 

.7214 

1.86 

.7330 

167 

82  , 

1.86 

.7326 

1.84 

.7440 

1.82 

.77M 
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480  ART  OF  WEAVIKO. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  weft  or  spotting  on  any  number 
of  lashes,  having  also  the  breadth  of  the  cloth. 

Multiply  together  the  number  of  lashes,  the  shots  on 
each  lash,  and  the  inches  broad,  and  divide,  first  by  36^ 
the  inches  in  a  yard,  and  again  by  the  number  of  yards  in 
a  spyndle,  abating  the  allowance  for  waste. 

EXAMPLE. 

How  much  weft  on  126000  lashes,  2  shots  on  each  lash, 
and  54  inches  broad  ? 


fipyndles. 
126000  and  1868|0)37800|0(27.63 

54  2786 


504000  10440 

630000  9576 


6804000  8640 

2  8208 


36)13608000(378000  4320 

108  4,104 

280  —                     "2I6 
252 


288 
288 


0 


In  the  spyndle  of  linen  yam  there  are  14400  yards,  5 
per  cent  off  which,  leaves  13680  for  the  last  divisor;  and 
the  quotient  is  27  spyndles  and  63  hundred  parts. 

The  following  table,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  D. 
M^Nicdi,  Paisley,  will  be  found  useful  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  weft  or  spotting  on  any  number  of  lashes  from 
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cne  to  a  millioii,  and  breadtfaa  from  iO  to  72  inches.  It  is 
calculated  for  2  shots  on  the  lash,  with  an  allowance  of  6 
per  cent.  o£F  the  linen  standard,  which  is  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  off  the  cotton.  The  number  of  lashes  run  along  the 
tapy  and  increase  or  decrease  in  a  ten-fold  proportion* 
The  body  of  the  table  contains  the  spyndles  and  decimal 
parts  of  a  spyndle,  and  follows  the  same  proportion  as  the 
lashes,  merely  by  moving  the  decimal  point  to  the  right  or 
left,  one  figure  for  10,  two  for  100,  &c. — ^thus, 

dOOOOO  lashes,  at  40  inches  broad,  is  =  145.8  spyndles. 
dOOOO    —  _     _       _  =     14.68 

9000    —  _     _       _  =       1.458 

900    —  _     _       _  =         .1458 

90     —  _     _       —  =        .01458 

9     —  _     _       —  =        .001458 


EXAMPLE* 


Suppose,  as  above,  126000  lashes,  and  the  breadth  54 
inches — then. 


100000  lashes  =  21.87 
20000    —     =    4.S74 
6000    —     =     1.312 


27.556 


Tliat  is,  27  spyndles,  and  a  little  more  than  a  half. 

Note,  In  these  calculations  allowance  must  be  made  for 
catch  cords  when  they  are  employed,  which,  in  general, 
is  about  100  splits. 

K  theie  had  been  4  diots  on  each  lash,  this  quantity 
would  have  been  multiplied  by  2 ;  if  8,  by  4,  &c. 

8p 


/ 


4SS 
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A  TABLE 

Sfknoing  the  quantify  of  Weft  on  any  gtven  Breadth,  from  40  ii> 
72lnekesi  and  from  mte  Laek  to  mUHoHs  ^  Lathee  ;  hif  whole 
OMd  deeimai  numberey  deenasht^  or  tnereaeing  ly  a  ten-fold  pro- 
portion — with  5  per  cent,  allowance  on  the  Linen  Slandcurdy  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  on  the  Cottony  providing  it  it  fodl  tale. 


locbM 

t  lOOOtlM. 

IXXUba* 

\  eohka. 

TOOChi. 

1  Mkbc 

broad. 

LoMhes, 

La»heM. 

Lasheu 

t 

Lashes, 

40 

162.000 

145.800 

129.600 

113.400 

97.200 

41 

166.050 

149.445 

132.840 

116.235 

99.630 

42 

170.100 

153.090 

136.080 

119.070 

102.060 

43 

174.150 

156.735 

139.320 

121.905 

104.490 

44 

178.200 

160.380 

142.560 

124.740 

106.920 

45 

182.250 

164.025 

145.800 

127.575 

109.950 

46 

186.300 

167.67a 

149.040 

130.410 

111.780 

47 

190^50 

171.315 

152.280 

133.245 

114.210 

48 

194.400 

174.960 

155.520 

136.080 

116.640 

49 

198.450 

178.605 

158.760 

138.915 

119.070 

50 

202.500 

182.250 

162.000 

141.750 

121.500 

51 

206.550 

185.895 

165.240 

144.585 

123.930 

52 

210.600 

189.540 

168.480 

147.420 

126.360 

5a 

214.650 

193.185 

171.720 

150.255 

128.790 

54 

218.700 

196.890 

174.960 

159.090 

19K220 

55 

222.750 

2004.75 

178.200 

155.925 

193.650 

56 

226.800 

204.120 

181.440 

158.760 

136.080 

57 

230.850 

207.765 

184.680 

161.595 

138.510 

58 

234.900 

211410 

187.920 

164.430 

140.940 

59 

238.950 

215.055 

191.160 

167.265 

143.370 

60 

243.600 

218.70d 

194.400 

170.100 

145.800 

61 

247.050 

222.345 

197.640 

172.935 

148.230 

62 

251.100 

225.990 

200.880 

175.770 

150.660 

63 

255.150 

229.635 

204.120 

178.605 

153.090 

64 

259.200 

233.280 

207.860 

.  181.440 

155.520 

65 

263.250 

236.925 

210.600 

184.275 

157.950 

66 

267.900 

240.570 

219M0 

187.110 

160.986 

67 

271.350 

2444215 

217.060 

189.945 

162.810 

68 

275.400 

247.860 

220.320 

192.780 

165.240 

69 

279.450 

251.505 

223.560 

195.615 

167.670 

70 

283.500 

255.150 

226.800 

198.450 

170.100 

71 

287.550 

258.795 

290.040 

201.285 

172^30 

72 

29L600 

262.440 

I   293^0 

;  204.120 

1  174.960 
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A  TABLE 

Showing  cAe  qmmiUjf  qf  W^  on  amy  given  Breadihj  from  40  to 
72  Inekeiy  andfrtnnane  Lask  to  miUkms  of  Lashes  f  hjf  whoie 
and  decimal  numberSf  decreasing  or  increasing  bg  a  tonjfoldpro' 
portion — with  5  per  cent,  aUowance  on  the  Linen  Standard, 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  Cottony  providing  it  is  fidl  tale. 


iBdm 

dOOtln. 

iOOths. 

SOOOm. 

SOOtha. 

lOOths. 

broad. 

LoMkei, 

JtOihttt 

Latkei* 

Lath€9,    < 

XaftAef. 

40 

81.000 

64300 

48300 

32.400 

16.200 

41 

83.025 

66.420 

49315 

33.210 

16305 

42 

85.050 

68.040 

51.030 

34.020 

17310 

43 

87,075 

69.660 

52.245 

34.830 

17.415 

44 

45 

46 

89.100 

71.280 

53.460 

35.640 

17.820 

91.125 

72.900 

54375 

36.450 

18.225 

93.150 

74.520 

55.890 

37.260 

18.630 

47 

95.175 

76.140 

57.105 

38.070 

19.035 

48 

97.200 

77.760 

58320 

38380 

19.440 

49 

99.225 

79380 

59335 

39.690 

19.845 

50 

101.250 

81.000 

60.750 

40300 

20.250 

51 

103.275 

82.620 

61.965 

41310 

20.655 

52 

105.300 

84.240 

63.180 

42.120 

21.060 

53 

107325 

a5360 

64395 

42380 

21.465 

54 
55 

109350 

87.480 

65.610 

43.740 

21370 

111375 

89.100 

66.825 

44350 

22375 

56 

113.400 

90.720 

68.040 

45360 

22380 

57 

115.425 

92340 

69.255 

46.170 

23.085 

58 

117.450 

93.960 

70.470 

46.980 

23^90 

59 

119.475 

95.580 

71685 

47.790 

23395 

60 

121.500 

97.200 

72.900 

48.600 

24300 

61 

123.525 

98320 

74.115 

49.410 

24.705 

62 

125.550 

100.440 

75330 

50.220 

25.110 

63 

127.575 

102.060 

76345 

51.030 

25315 

64 

129.600 

103.680 

77.760 

51340 

25.920 

65 

131.625 

105300 

78.975 

52.650 

26325 

66 

133.650 

106.920 

80.190 

53.460 

26.730 

67 

135.675 

108340 

81.405 

54.270 

27.135 

68 

137.700 

110.160 

82320 

55.080 

27.540 

69 

139.725 

111.780 

83.835 

55.890 

27.945 

70 

141.750 

113.400 

85.050 

56.700 

28350 

71 

143.775 

115.020 

86.265 

57310 

28.755 

72 

145.800 

1 16.640 

87.466 

58320 

29.160 

484 
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Quantity  of  Cloth 

at  the  rates  of 

No.  of 

SOTAukei 

r  eOTMthet 

Lashet, 

^Inch. 

^  Inch. 

• 

Bk.  In. 

Etta.      In. 

100 

0  2 

0  If 

200 

0  4 

0  3^ 

300|  0  6 

0  5 

400 

0  8 

0  6f 

500 

0  10 

0  8J 

600 

0  12 

0  10 

700 

0  14 

0  llf 

800 

0  16 

0  13i 

900 

0  18 

0  15 

1000 

0  20 

0  16f 

2000 

0  40 

0  33^ 

sooo' 

1  15 

1  5 

4000 

1  35 

1  21f 

5000 

2  10 

1  38| 

6000 

2  30 

2  10 

7000 

3  5 

2  26| 

2  43} 

8000 

3  25 

9000 

4  0 

3  15 

10000 

4  20 

3  31| 

7  18J 

20000 

8  40 

30000 

13  15 

11  5 

40000 

17  35 

14  36f 
18  23| 

50000 

22  10 

eoooch 

26  30 

22  10 

7oooa 

31  5 

25  41f 
29  28} 

80000 

35  25 

90000 

40  0 

33  15 

1 00000 

44  20 

37  If 

200000 

88  40 

74  3} 

sooooo 

133  15 

111  5 

400000 

177  35 

148  6f 
185  8} 

500000 

222  10 

600000 

266  30 

222  10 

700000 

311  5 

259  llf 
296  13} 

800000 

355  25 

900000 

400  2 

333  15 

1 000000 

444  20 

370  16f J 

This  table  shows  thequantity 
of  cloth  produced  by  any 
number  of  lashes,  at  the  rates 
of  50  and  60  lashes  per  inch. 

For  example,  12G800  lashes, 
with  50  lashes,  or  100  shots 
to  an  inch,  will  produce  as 
under : — 


elb.  incbei. 

100000 

^^ 

44 

20 

20000 

^^ 

8 

40 

6000 

:s 

2 

30 

800 

= 

0 

16 

56     16 
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WARPING. 

When  the  quantity  of  warp  in  any  web  is  ascertained, 
it  is  given  to  the  warper,  with  a  ticket  expressing  the  num- 
ber of  ells,  spyndks,  and  porters  in  the  wek     If  the  web 
be  stripped,  either  with  different  grists,  or  colours  of  yam, 
one  sett  of  the  pattern  must  likewise  be  drawn  on  the 
ticket,  for  the  warper  and  weaver's  instruction.     In  the  2d 
example  of  the  calculation  of  webs  firom  cotton  yarn,  it  was 
foun<^  that  80  spyndles,  and  about  12  Nos.  were  requisite 
for  a  web  in  which  were  100  ells,  and  92  porters,  12  splits. 
But,  as  this  calculation  was  made  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
cotton  standard,   the  usual  allowance  of  1  spyndle  to  20 
must  be  made  for  waste,  which  in  the  present  instance, 
may  be  taken  at    1   spyndle   and    12   Nos.      This  added 
to  30  spyndles  12  Nos.   gives  32^  spyndles  for  the  nett 
warp  of  the  web.     If  six  numbers  of  the  yam  be  wound 
on  die  bobbin,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  number  of  bob* 
bins,  or  runners,  in  this  example  will  be  97.     When  these 
are  placed  in  the  bank,  and  the  ends  taken  through  the 
hec^  they  are  all  knotted  together  and  placed  on  the  up* 
per  pin  of  the  mill.     The  lease  is  then  formed  by  raising 
alternately  the  two  parts  or  frames  of  the  heck,  and  secured 
on  the  upper  lease  pins ;  after  which,  the  yam  is  divided 
into  small  parcels,  called  half  gangs  or  half  bouts,  which 
are  kept  separate  by  the  rollers  on  the  frame  of  the  heck, 
during  the  process  of  warping.     The  number  of  threads  in 
the  hcJf  gang  are  usually  regidated  by  the  sett  of  the  »eed, 
though  this  is  often  left  to  the  warper's  discretion.     The 
mill  is  then  turned  round,  and  as  the  cord  by  which  the 
heck  is  suspended  unwinds  itself  from  the  upper  spindle 
of  the  mill,  the  heck  gradually  descends,  and  warps  the 
yam  round  the  mill  in  a  spiral  direction,  until  the  length 
of  the  web  be  determined.     In  the  present  example,  if  the 
mill  were  five  ells  round,  20  rounds  or  turns  of  the  mill 
would  give  the  length ;  but  if  the  mill  were  only  four  ells, 
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25  rounds  would  be  requisite.  The  under  lease  fork  is 
then  placed  a  little  beyond  the  100  etls,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  thrum  and  neck;  and  the  half  gangs  are  tam- 
ed round  the  pins  of  the  fork,  and  crossed  alternately  in 
manner  of  a  lease.  The  mill  is  then-  turned  the  oontraiy 
way,  until  the  heck  be  again  o[^>osite  the  upper  fork,  when 
a  lease  is  made  by  the  heck,  and  placed  in  the  fork  pins  as 
before.  Once  down  the  mill  and  up  again  is  called  a  bouif 
or  miU'^^mg ;  and  as  there  are  now  two  threads  on  the 
mill  for  each  runner,  the  number  of  splits  in  one  bout  will 
always  be  equal  to  the  number  of  runners. 

Before  the  warper  proceeds  further,  he  must  calculate 
how  many  bouts  are  necessary  to  produce  the  whole  warp 
of  the  web.  This  is  done  by  reducing  the  porters  in  the 
web  to  splits,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  runners,  and 
the  quotient  will  give  the  answer — thus, 

porters,     splits. 
92  12 

20 


97)1852(19  bouts. 
97 


882 
873 


9  splits  orer. 

That  is,  19  bouts  and  9  splits  over;  which  9  splits  must 
be  made  up  either  by  running  another  bout  with  9  bobbins, 
or  adding  another  bobbin  for  the  last  9  bouts. 

When  the  warp  consists  of  different  grists  or  colours  of 
yarn,  as  in  stripes,  ginghams,  pullicates,  &c.  the  bobbins 
must  be  arranged  in  the  bank  agreeably  to  the  order  in 
which  the  draught  is  marked  on  the  ticket.  For  instance, 
in  the  5th  example  of  the  calculation  of  webs  from  cotton 
yarn,  there  is  one  half  of  the  fine  space,  viz.  21  splits, 
marked  on  each  side  of  the  stripe,  in  the  pattern,  for  one 
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ade  cf  wliieh  48  bobUns  fine  must  be  placed  in  the  bank. 
And  as  the  fint  stripe  contains  five  splits  coaney  supposing 
four  threads  to  the  spUt^  80  bobbins  must  next  be  placed 
hi  the  bank.  Then  follow  18  bobbins  fine  for  the  six  splits 
in  the  intearrening  space ;  but  as  no  cNrdinary  heck  will  ad- 
mit the  whole  of  the  pattern  at  one  time,  one  half  of  it 
must  be  taken,  which  will  require  other  20  bobbins  coarse 
for  the  half  of  the  centre  stripe. 

The  number  of  runners  thei^efore  will  be  94;  and  one 
bout,  or  once  down  and  up  the  mill  will  complete  one  set 
of  the  pattern.  The  selvages  are  warped  independent  of 
the  draogfaty  either  hj  themselves^  or  bj  adding  the  requ^ 
ate  number  of  bobbins  to  the  first  And  last  bouts« 

As  the  circumference  of  the  five  ell  mill  is  now  commonly 
divided  by  the  spokes,  into  20  equal  parts,  and  the  four  ell 
mill  into  16,  eadi  of  these  parts  will  be  equal  to  ^th  of  the 
English  ell  of  45  inches.  At  whatever  distance,  there* 
fine,  the  keels,  or  cutting  marks  are  to  be  placed,  the  ells 
and  parts  of  an  ell  between  them,  may  be  counted  round 
the  mill,  and  marked  accordingly.  But  if  the  web  is  to  be 
divided  into  pieces  of  any  particular  lengths,  as  for  squares, 
&C.  a  nitting  divided  into  inches,  and  applied  round  the 
mill,  along  the  chain,  will  give  any  length  required. 

When  the  whole  of  the  warp  is  on  the  mill,  the  leases 
are  secured  by  tying  a  piece  of  twine  round  the  upper  parts 
of  the  warp,  which  are  separated  by  the  pins^  and  the  web 
is  taken  off  the  mill,  either  by  rolling  it  up  in  form  of  a 
clue^  or  making  it  into  a  chain,  by  taking  it  over  each 
hand  alternately,  in  loops. 

When  the  web  is  finished,  the  warper  marks  the  num- 
ber of  pins  on  the  ticket  for  the  beamer's  instruction, 
which  is  found  by  doubling  the  number  of  pins  in  the  race^ 
and  multiplying  them  by  the  number  of  gangs. 

In  large  factories  where  the  warper  is  not  restricted  to  any 
number  of  bobbins,  it  is  customary  to  allow  one  runner  for 
each  porter  in  the  web,  which  will  always  give  20  bouts. 
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In  warping  stripes  or  ginghams,  when  the  stripes  are  not 
similar  on  each  side,  the  pattern  must  be  couped;  that  is, 
when  the  lease  is  taken  the  second  time,  both  at  head  and 
foot,  that  part  of  the  warp  that  would  be  outward  in  the 
usual  way,  must  be  turned  toward  the  mill  at  each  bout. 

BEAMING. 

To  find  the  number  of  the  ravel,  or  evener,  which  will 
spread  out  the  warp  of  a  web  to  the  given  breadth  on  the 
beam — ^ravels,  like  reeds,  are  counted  by  the  number  of 
teeth,  or  pins,  in  37  inches,  between  each  of  which  a  half 
gang  is  placed  in  beaming. 

When,  therefore,  the  web  is  any  other  breadth  than  ell, 
the  number  of  half  gangs  multiplied  by  16,  and  divided  by 
the  nails  in  the  breadth,  will  give  the  number  of  the  ravel 
sought. 

In  the  preceding  example  of  warping,  suppose  308  half 
gangs,  then  as  the  web  is  | 


808 
16 

Or  thus,  308, 
2 

1848 
308 

24)4928(205 
48 

3)616 
205: 

128 
121 

8 


That  is  205  pins,  or  a  ^  score  or  5  rood.  But,  as  the 
web  is  always  laid  a  little  broader  on  the  beam  than  it  is  in 
the  reed,  the  ravel  must  be  somewhat  coarser,  or  consist 
of  fewer  pins;  and  the  headings  are  sloped  gradually  by 
holding  the  ravel  less  or  more  oblique. 
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COTTON  YAEN  TABLES^ 

BOTH  BT  DISCOUNT,    AND  AT  A  PRICE  PER  LIB. 

> 

GottMi  yam  lists  have»  from  time  to  time,  been  calculated 
to  a  great  extent;  but  owing  to  the  progressive  changes 
irbieh  i^ve  taken  jdace  in  the  state  of  trader  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  now  become  obsolete.  The  following 
Tables  have  therefore  been  ^txipt  of  aU  the  encumbrances 
rasdhing  from  these  ehangefii  and  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture :  at  the  same  time,  em* 
bracing  a  rai^e  fully  adequate  to  meet  all  the  fluctuations 
that,  under  existing  drcumstanoes,  are  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  Cotton  Market  In  the  table  by  discounts,  all  below 
50  per  cent,  is  thrown  off  as  useless,  and  the  discounts  on 
thb  New  List,  advance  by  2^  to  65  per  cent.  To  prevent, 
however,  any  confusion  arising  from  this  new  arrangement^ 
the  corresponding  old  rates  of  discount  are  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages ;  so  that  either  of  these  methods  can 
be  adopted  at  pleasure. 

The  finer  yams  are  sold  at  a  variable  price  per  lib.  for 
Na  120;  and  the  rate  of  this  variation  is,  in  the  general 
trade,  Sd.  per  lib. ;  the  rise  and  fall  from  that  No.  being  for 
the  most  part  arbitrary.  In  the  extensive  speculations  in 
the  year  1825,  cotton  yam  was  sold  as  high  as  7/3  per  lib. 
for  No.  120,  and  since  that  time,  in  the  most  depressed 
state  of  the  market,  it  has  been  sold  below  4/.  These  prices, 
therefore^  would  seem  to  present  limits  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market;  but  it  was  considered  that  a  Table,  cal- 
culated from  3/.  to  8/.  per  lib.  would  be  fully  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  contingencies  of  the  trade.  The  scales  by 
which  the  prices  rise  and  fall  from  No.  120,  as  already 
observed,  are  also  variable,  as  many  of  the  Spinners  make 
out  lists  for  themselves ;  but  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the 
principal  Cotton  Yarn  Merchants  in  Scotland  and  England^ 
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this  difference  will  be  found  not  so  great  as  to  prove  any 
objection  to  a  general  standard.  This  will  appear  from  the 
two  specimens  subjoined  to  these  Tables,  of  the  lists  of  two 
principal  Spinners,  one  in  Glasgow,  and  the  other  in 
Manchester,  and  bearing  the  same  date,  viz.  May  1st,  1824^ 
a  year  in  which  trade  may  have  been  considered  in  a  settled 
state.  In  Mr.  Husse/s  list,  No  200.  is  17/11,  and  in 
Ancoats',  now  Benjamin  Crray's,  Esq.  the  price  of  the  same 
is  18/1,  a  difference  of  only  2d.  on  the  lib.  of  this  high  No. 
or  about  y^ths  of  a  penny  on  the  spyndle.  It  is  from  these 
data  that  the  Table  of  Prices  by  the  lib.  for  No.  120  has 
been  calculated;  and  the  whole  have  been  carried  to  the 
16th8  of  a  penny  per  spyndle,  which  was  considered  ne- 
eessaiy  for  the  low  prices  at  which  yarns  are  now  sold* 
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10 
10 
11 
11 


16  ff. 
70 
00 
90 
10 


100     8  14 


2  O 

2  O 

2  1 

2  1 

2  2  11 


30 


120 

50 

14  0 


2  3 

2  4 

2  4 

2  5 

2  5 


80 
00 

100 
20 

140 


13  0 


2  6 
2  7 
2     8     7 


120 


60 


0     8  4 

0     8  3 
0     8 

8  3 

8  4 


0 
0 


8 
8 

8  10 
8  12 

8  15 

9  I 
9  3 
9  5 
9  6 
9  8 


50 


9  10 

K>     9  13 

10  0 

10  3 

10  6 


2  10  15 

2  11 
0 

3  1    11 
3     2  1 


33 


3  3  14 
3  5  8 
3  7  8 
3  8  13 
3  10     8 


4  0 

4  1 

4  3 

4  5 

4  6 


120 

70 


120 


20 


per  epy. 
d.  16 
9 
9 
9 
9 


11 

7 
4 
O 


40 
20 


8  12 
8  9 
8  7 
8     5 

8     4 

8  4 
8  2 
8  0 
7  15 
7   14 

7  14 
7  14 
7  14 
7  14 
7  14 


120 
90 


20 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


14 
13 
13 
14 
15 


0  6  0 

0  8  9 

0  8  4 

0  8  6 

0  8  8 


4     8  60 

4  10  90 

5  0  120 
5     3  00     9  13 


8  11 
8  18 

8  14 

9  O 
9     8 

9  4 
9  7 
9     9 


5     5     3 


0  10     9  5     7     6 


0     9  15 
0  10     S 


71|  per  cent.     |  78}  per  cent. 
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ART  OF  WEAVINO* 


No. 

40| 
42 
44 
46 
48 

50 
52 
54 
56 
58 


60 
62 
64 
€6 


47^  per  cent 


per  lb. 

e 

9 
0 

10 
10 


70 
72 
74 
76 
78 

60 
«8 
64 

«6| 
66 

9015 
92  5 
948 
96  8 
98  8 

100  5 


9  5 

9  6 

9  7 

9  7 

9  8 


lOj 
104 

106 
108 


8 

4 
4 
4 


114 
116 
118 


16*. 
80 
00 
80 
10 
90 


I  11 
1  11 
S  0 
9  0 
9     1 


90 


lOk) 

S 
11 


9  9 

9  9 

9  8 

9  5 

68|;9  4 


80 


40 
190 

50 
150 

80 

60 
50 
00 
ISO 
90 


8     5 

8     5 

0     8     1 

0     7  15 

7  15 


9     9 

9  10 

9  10  14 
8  0  O 
8     1 


MULE  TWIST,   BY  DISCOUNT. 

60  per  cent.  p8y  per  cent 


per  spy. 


50 


^0 
0 
0 

OfjO 


9 
5 
5 
6 
8 

8 

11 
1 

9 

4 


0 

0 


1 

10 

50 

ISO 


llOM    5 
119  4     7 


4  10 

5  0 
5     9 


15  0 

8|0 
1 

llR) 


150 

140 

OO 

90 

40 


190  5     4    50 


d. 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

7 

7 
8 

8 


16 
5 
16 
15 
10 
8 


7  14 
7  12 
7  11 

7  91 
7     9 


9 

91 
7 
8 
8 

8 
8 
7 
8 
9 

10 

19 

14 

0 

9 


per  lb 
d.  16 
7 
8 
6 
9 
9 


8 
5 
5 
5 


10 
10 
It 
II 
0 


8 

OiO 

80 

00 

80 

0 
80 
00 


8 

4 


9  1     010 

9  18 

9  9     O 

9  9     8 


0 
9     5     SO 


4  00 

4  14 

5  80 

6  40 

7  olo 


per  spy, 
r.  d.  16 
12 
9 
6 
4 
1 


0 
Q 


0 
0 


9  7  190 

9  8  8 

9  9  410 

9  10  4 

9  11  410 


O 

I 

5 
4 
6 


40 
J9 

40 
19 

40 


ISO 


120 


190 


40 


40 
40 
40 
40 


15 

12 

11 

9 

8 

8 
6 
5 
4 
5 

5 
5 
1 

21 


S 
2 
1 
S 
5 


pcvlb. 
.  d. 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 


per  spy. 


16  (. 
80 
00 
60 
00 
70 


i  8  15 

1  9     6 

I  9  14 

I  10     5 

1  11      1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


I 

9 

9 
9 


11 
0 
0 
I 
1 


0 
0 


19 

5 

11 

5|0 
120 


100 


9  9 

9  5     7 

9  4 

9  4  IS 

9  5     7 


00 
0 
0 


19  6     80 

9  6  140 

9  7     90 

9  8     90 

9  9     80 


d. 
9 
8 
8 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


16 

6 

9 

0 

13 

11 

8 

6 
4 
3 
9 


7  2 
7  0 
6  15 
6  14 
6  15 

6  15 
6  13 
6  11 
6  19 
6  12 

6  12 
6  12 
6  11 
6  15 
6  14 


8  10 


r3|  par  cent         75  per  cent.     ||   76^  per  sent     |  77  J  per  eent 


It* 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1     9 
1     9 


55   per  oent 


lb. 


d. 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 


16 1. 
90 
00 


150 
50 

120 


7 
8 
8  11 


40 


SO 

130 


1  10 
1    10  1 
1   11 
1   U 
9     O 


80 
50 
60 
140 
60 


9 
9 
2 
9 


1  50 

9  00 

9  90 

5  4|0 


per  spy. 


2     5  14  0     6 


2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
5 
5 

6  15 
2     7  19 


90 


40 

140 

0 

0 


100 


9     8 
9  10 
9  11 
3     O  11 
5     9 


50 


15     5     6 
15     4  11 

6 

7     7 

8 


!5 


190 


5  10 
5  11 
4  1  19 
4  5  8 
4  5 
4     7 


150 


50 
90 


00 


0 

0 

10 


90 


d. 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 


16 

14 

11 

8 

5 

4 


7    9 

7  0 
6  15 
6  15 
6  19 

6  19 
$  II 
6  9 
6  8 
6     8 


6 

6 
6 
6 


6 
8 
8 
8 
8     8 


8 
8 

8 
7 
7 

7 
7 
8 
7 


6  8 
8  10 
8  19 
8  14 

7  O 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 


1 

i 

4 
6 
6 


7  9 

7  li 

0    7  U 

0    8  0 

6  9 

•  S 
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MULE  TWIST,   BY  DISCOUNT. 


N«. 

40 
4S 
44 
46 

48 

50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
t 

€0 
62 
64 
€6 
68 
. 

70 
72 
74 
76 

78 

80 
89 
84 
86 

"I 

90 
92 
94 
96 

"i 

100 
102 
104 
106 
108 


57^  per  cent. 


per  lb. 

If.  d.  16 
1     4     9 
I     5 
1     5     7 

1     5  14|o 


00 
0 


per  ipy, 
«.  d.   16 

7  7 
7  4 
7     2 

7 


60  per  cent. 


6     40 


0 

0 


6  II 

7  2 

7  9 

8  00 
8  100 


9     4 
9  11 
1    10     2 


I   10 
1   11 


80 
00 


2 
2 

2 


110 

112|3 

114!|3 

116 

118 


I20!4 


1  11    13 
O 
1      1 

2  1   12 
2     2     6 


3  00 
5  100 

4  40 

5  20 

6  00 


0 
0 


6  13 

8  1 

9  6 
10  100 

2  11    15 


2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 


6   1411 


° 


6  12 
6  10 
6  8 
6  7 
6     6 


0 
0 


70 
0 
0 
0 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

(5 
6 
6  0 
6  1 
6     1 


6 
5 
3 
2 
1 

1 
1 


per  lb. 

a,  d,  16 

1     3  9 

1     4  00 

1     4  60 

1     4  130 

5  30 


per  ipy, 

t.  cT.  16 

0     7  0 

6  14 

6  11 

6  9 

6  7 


5 
6 
6 
6 

7 


100 
00 
60 

130 
60 


1     8     00 

8  60 
1      8  130 

9  30 
1     9  11 


6 
6 

6  0 

6  1 

6  2 

6  2 

6  4 


6 
6 
6 


1  30 

2  70 

3  120 


5     OJO 
13     6     4P 


7 
9 


90 
40 


4 
4 


10  15,0 
O 

9 
4 


60 


6  11 
6  12 
6  14 

6  15 

7  1 

7  2 

7  4 

7  7 

7  9 

7  111 

7  19 


1   10     60 
1   11     10 

1  11    100 

2  0     30 
2     0  130 


2  1 

2  9 

2  2 

2  3     710 

2  4     30 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


5 
6 

7  6 

8  9 

9  13 


11 
0 
1 
2 
3  13 


3  5  00 
3  6  90 
3  8  30 
3     9  140 

3  11     70 

4  1     00 


H      78]  per  oent. 


6  6 

6  4 

6  2 

6  1 

6  (^ 

6  0 
5  15 

5  13 
5  12 
5  12 

5  12 
5  12 
5  10 
5  11 
5  11 


62 


ij|e 


r  cent. 


00 
90 


0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
6 
6 
6 


II 
11 


10j2 

11 

12 


13 

\5 

0 

2 

3 


00 

30 

60 

100 


6  5 
6  6 
6  8 
6  9 
6  10 

6  11 

6  13 

7  0 
7     2 

!  ^ 
7     4 


per  lb. 
.  d.  1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 


6« 

100 

00 

60 

120 


4 
4 
5 
5 
6 


20 


8 

140 

40 

lolo 

3 


120 


6 
7 

7     8 
7  1 
8 


9 

9  11 
10 
10  1 
11 


per  epy. 
.  d.  16 

6     9 

6 

6 

6 

6 


t.  d.   16 «•  d.   }6 
1     1   100     6     9 


7 
4 
3 
1 


65 


per  lb. 


per 


cent. 


2     6 


perepy. 


2     00     6     O 


0     5  14 


1     2  110     5  12 
1     9     10     5  10 


20 


40 
50 


5  5 
5  13 
5  12 
5  11 
5  10 

5  10 

5  91 

5  8 

5  7 

5  6 


00 


20 
10 
40 


11 
O 
0 
1 
2 


13 
60 
15|0 
II 

7|0 


2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2     7   11 


3  3 

4  510 

5  7 

6  90 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


190 


80  pw  cent. 


8 

9  14 

11  1 

0  3|0 

1  5 


2 
3 
5 
6 
8 
10 


7 
15 

7 
15 

70 

0,0 


6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
5 
6 
7 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5  7, 

5  9 

5  10, 

5  11 

5  13 

I 

5  15 

6  0 
6  1 
6  2 
6  4 

• 

6  5 

6  7 

6  8 

6  11 
6 

6  13 


3 

'3 
12  3 


8  R 


81^  per  otnt 


1  9  6 
1  9  12 
1     4 

I     4  .7 
5 


0 

0 

20 


00 


5 
5 
6 
6 
7 


8 
140 
3 
9 
1 


0     5  4 

5  9 

0     5  2 

0     5  1 

0     5  0 


1  7  10 
18  2 
1  8  10 
1  9  3 
1     9  11 


1   10     3 
1   10  120 

1  11     40 

2  O     00 

3  O  11 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8  12 

9  12 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


7 
6 
6 

4 
4 


O  5 

0  5 

0  5 

0  5 

0  5 


0 
0 
O 
O 
O 


5     O 
5     O 

4  15 

5  O 
5     1 


0 
0 


.80 
80 
90 

lob 
no 

0 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1 
9 

4 
5 
7 


2  10  130 


2  11   14 

3  14 
2  11 

4  1 

5  8 

6  14|o 


0 
O 
0 
0 


5     8 

5  9 
5  10 
5  11 
5  13 

5  14 

6  0 


6 
6 
6 
6 


9 
9 
5 


82}  per  cent. 
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ART  OF  WRAY|i«0. 


TARK  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  FOR  Ka  18. 


K«. 


18 


Atl& 


p«r  lb.   per  tpj, 
9,   d.  /!>•  d*  16 
0 


S4 
S6 

98 


Oil   0  ogi   0  s 

I     1     2 


SO  1      1     00  11   11 
tS  I     1     80  11      1 


3 
5 


00  10     8 


At  Is.  Old.   y     At  Is.  Id. 


per  lb. 
«.  d.  f. 


9     2 

Sip  10     Oil     3     OlO  10     6 
00     9  lOfll     9     20     9  15 


per  spy. 
#.  d.  16 

I     0     8 
1     0     2 
2     010  11     7 
0  10  14 


At  1b.  2d.    I   At  Is.  2^ 


per  lb. 


IB 
SO 
SS 
S4 
96 
88 


18 
SO 
SS 
S4 
96 
SS 


9,  dm   f.t*  d»  16| 
1     S    oil     8 


S 
8 

4 
4 


0 
8 


per  ufjJl  per  lb. 


1     I     8 
1     O  10 
1     0 
80  11     6 


S     00  10  15 


par  lb. 
$•  d*  /. 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 


01 
0 

SI 
01 


01 


peripy 
*•  d.  16 

4  0 
1     3     5 

5  5 
1  8 
0  IS 
0     3 


9,  d»  f,  u  d,  16 


S 
9 
4 
4 
5 
5 


S 

8 
0 
8 


per  spy. 


a   8 

1  1  15 
1  1  1 
10^ 

OlO  11    12 
0  11     4 


At  Is.  4d.         At  Is.  4^d 


per  lb.    per  epy, 

i.  d.  f,  h  d-  16 

1     1     01     1  0 

1     S    01     0  9 

I     S     SO  11  14 

1     5     00  11  4 

1     S     80  10  12 

1     4     00  10  4 


At  Is.  1^ 


per  lb. 

*.     dm  f. 

1      8 
S 

» 
5 

4 
4 


2 


per^y. 

it.  <{.  IS 

I     S 

1     1 

0    4 

II   10 

11     1 

10     » 


01 
20 

ob 


80 


At  Is.  3d. 


lb. 


I    s 

I     4 


4 
5 
5 
6 


0 
0 
8 
0 


00 


perepy 

I.  If.  161 

8 

3  6 
1  8 
O  12 
0  S 
U     9 


IS 


At  Is.  6d. 


per  lb.   p«r  spT" 


t4  1 

i 


$.  d.  f* 

I  • 

1  7 

I  7 

1  S 

1  8 


k.  d.  16 
6  0 
5  2 
9  15 


01 
0 


per  lb. 

u  d.  f. 

I  4  2 
1  5 
I  6 
1  6 
1  7 
I     7 


per  spy 
«•  ^  16 
I  4  S 
1  9  18 
1  3  11 
1  14 
0  2 
O     8 


At  Is.  ^d. 


1 
1 

211 


Oil     9 

9 
1 


01 


I 


At  Is.  6^d. 


per  lb. 
«.  d.  /. 
6    2 

7 
S 
8 
9 

9 


8 

Oil 
21 
0 


per  lb. 
*.  d  /. 
1     &    0 
I     6     0 
1     6     2 
7     0 

7  2 

8  0 


perapy, 
«.  ((.  16 
1  9  S 
1     $ 

4 
9 
S 
1   19 


1 

Sll 


9 

6 
6 
9 


perepy 
t.  d.  16 
I     5    0 
1     4 
i     9 
1     S 
I     1 
1     0  14 


3 
2 

4 
8 


At  Is.  SJd. 


per  lb. 


•b  <i.  /*  s.  4<«  IS 


9 
4 
9 
5 

6 


2 

2 


perepy. 


01 
21 

1 


1  1$ 
1  S 
O     7 


I     6     2;o  11  14 


At  Is.  5|d. 


At  Is.  7d. 


per  lb. 

9.  d,  f. 
7 

8 

S 

9 
1  9 
1   10 


perepy 
Is.  d.  16 
7    O 
6    0 

4  12 
9  12 
3  14 

5  S 


01 
01 


01 


per  lb. 
<•  d.  /. 
I     S    S 
1     6     S 
I     7     oil 


perepy. 
s.  d.  IS 
1.5  8 
1  4  10 
9    9 


7  «1     S  10 

8  01     1  19 
1     8     sll     1     9 


At  Is.  7^d. 


per  lb. 
*.  d.Ji 
17    2 
1     8 
1     9 
I     9 
1   10 
1  10 


2 


01 
SI 
01 

dl 


perepy 
r  d.  16 
i  7  S 
I  9  T 
5  9 
4  S 
9  4 
9    7 
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TABV  SOLD  AT  A  PR|C«  FOR  NO.  80« 


40  1   10 
4S|1   II 


500 


ART  OF  WEAVING. 


YARN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  FOB  NO,  120. 


At3«. 

i 

At3«. 

M.    \ 

. 

At3«. 

6d 

At3«.  9(2. 

No. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

per  lb. 

perepy. 

«• 

d. 

«. 

d. 

16 

9» 

<f. 

«. 

d. 

16 

«• 

tf. 

s. 

d. 

16 

«. 

d. 

<•  d.  16 

80 

6J 

0 

4 

5 

»* 

0 

4 

15 

2 

0* 

0 

5 

8 

2 

H 

0  6  5 

82 

84 

7 

0 

4 

5 

10 

0 

4 

15 

2 

1 

0 

5 

8 

9 

4 

0  6  5 

n 

0 

4 

5 

lOj 

0 

4 

15 

2 

1* 

0 

5 

8 

2 

4i 

0  6  9 

86 
88 

8 

0 

4 

5 

11 

0 

4 

15 

2 

2 

0 

5 

7 

2 

5 

0  6  1 

8* 

0 

4 

5 

llj 

0 

4 

15 

2 

«J 

0 

5 

7 

2 

H 

0  6  O 

90 
92 
94 
96 
98 

9 

0 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 

15 

2 

5 

0 

5 

6 

2 

6 

0  6  0 

10 

0 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

4 

14 

2 

4 

0 

5 

8 

2 

7 

0  6  1 

11 

0 

4 

6 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

.5 

0 

5 

9 

2 

8 

0  6  2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

8 

2 

5 

0 

5 

1 

2 

6 

0 

5 

10 

2 

9 

0     6    8 

2 

1 

0 

4 

9 

2 

4 

0 

5 

2 

2 

7 

0 

5 

11 

2 

10 

0  6  4 

100 

2 

2 

0 

4 

11 

2 

5 

0 

5 

4 

2 
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19  7 

1  8 

5 

19  10 

8 

9 

20 

I 

8 

19  80 

4 

9  3 

310 

80  5 

1  8 

IS 

20  6 

9 

1 

80 

9 

9 

5  21 

0 

9  9 

313 

30  11 

1  9 

5 

81  8 

9 

9 

21 

5 

9 

19  21 

8 

10  1 

314 

21  7 

1  9 

18 

21  10 

10 

0 

23 

1 

10 

4 

83 

4 

10  8 

316 

33  S 

1  10 

4 

23  6 

10 

8 

23 

9 

10 

12 

29 

0 

11  O 

318 

38  11 

1 

1  10 

11 

29  2 

10 

15 

29 

5 

11 

9 

29 

8 

11  7 

330 

2S  7 

1  11 

8 

'29  10 

1 

11 

6 

24 

1 

1 

11 

10 

24 

4 

1 

11  14 

323 

124  S 

1  11 

18 

24  8 

2 

0 

0  |S4 

11 

2 

0 

9 

25 

3 

8 

0  8 

384 

25  S 

3  0 

5 

25  6 

2. 

0 

9l85 

9 

8 

0 

19 

26 

0 

8 

1   1 

336 

26  1 

3  0 

15 

26  4 

2 

1 

2  36 

7 

2 

1 

6 

26 

10 

8 

1  30 

888 

96   11 

8  1 

9 

27  2 

2 

1 

18  87 

5 

3 

1 

15 

27 

8 

8 

3  S 

880 

37  S 

3  3 

0 

88  0 

3 

4  88 

S 

2 

3 

8 

28 

6 

8 

3  13 

388 

88  7 

3  8 

9188  10 

8 

19  89 

1 

3 

S 

0 

29 

4 

8 

S  4 

384 

89  5 

3  S 

8|89  8 

3 

6  29  11 

3 

S  10|90 

3 

3 

S  IS 

886 

80  S 

3  S 

lllsO  6 

3 

14  SO 

9 

3 

4 

3  |91 

0 

3 

4  5 

388 

SI  1 

3  4 

S 

^81  4 

3 

7 

|91 

7 

3 

4 

10 

131 

10 

8 

4  14 

1 
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ART  OF  WEAVING, 


TABN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  FOB  NO.  120. 


No. 

80 
83 
84 
86 
88 

90 
92 
94 
96 

98 

100 
102 
104 
106 
108 

110 
112 
114 
116 
118 

ISO 
122 
124 
126 
128 

130 
132 
134 
136 
138 

140 
142 
144 
146 
148 

150 
152 
154 
156 
158 


At  58. 

At5s. 

Bd. 

At5s.  ed. 

At5s.9d. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

per  lb. 

peripy. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

s*    d. 

5. 

d. 

16 

«.  d: 

«. 

d.   16 

«•  d» 

«.  </. 

16 

t.  d* 

t,  d.   16 

3  (i 

0 

9 

9 

3  9^ 

0 

10  4 

4  OJ 

0  10 

15 

4  3J 

0  11  9 

3  7 

0 

9 

7 

3  10 

0 

10  1 

4  1 

0  10 

12 

4  4 

0  11  7 

3  7J 

0 

9 

5 

3  10} 

0 

10  0 

4  IJ 

0  10 

10 

4  4} 

0  11  4 

3  8 

0 

9 

3 

3  11 

0 

9  13 

4  2 

0  10 

8 

4  5 

0  11   1 

3  8} 

0 

9 

2 

3  m 

0 

9  11 

4  2} 

0  10 

5 

4  5J 

0  10  15 

3  9 

0 

9 

0 

4  0 

0 

9  10 

4  3 

0  10 

3 

4  6 

0  10  13 

3  10 

0 

9 

0 

4  1 

0 

9  9 

4  4 

0  10 

2 

4  7 

0  10  12 

3  11 

0 

9 

0 

4  2 

0 

9  9 

4  5 

0  10 

2 

4  8 

0  10  IS 

4  0 

0 

9 

0 

4  3 

0 

9  9 

4  6 

0  10 

2 

4  9 

0  10  11 

4  1 

0 

9 

0 

4  4 

0 

9  9 

4  7 

0  10 

2 

4  10 

0  10  10 

4  2 

0 

9 

0 

4  5 

0 

9  9 

4  8 

0  10 

1 

4  11 

0  10  10 

4  3 

0 

9 

0 

4  6 

0 

9  8 

4  9 

0  10 

1 

5  0 

0  10  9 

4  4 

0 

9 

0 

4  7 

0 

9  8 

4  10 

0  10 

0 

5  1 

0  10  9 

4  5 

0 

9 

0 

4  8 

0 

9  8 

4  11 

0  10 

0 

5  2 

0  10  8 

4  6 

0 

9 

0 

4  9 

0 

9  8 

5  0 
5  1 

0  10 

0 

5  3 

0  10  8 

4  7 

0 

9 

0 

4  10 

0 

9  8 

0  10 

0 

5  4 

0  10  8 

4  8 

0 

9 

0 

4  11 

0 

9  8 

5  2 

0  10 

0 

5  5 

0  10  8 

4  9 

0 

9 

0 

^  0 

0 

9  8 

5  3 

0  10 

0 

5  6 

0  10  8 

4  10 

0 

9 

0 

5  1 

0 

9  8 

5  4 

0  10 

0 

5  7 

0  10  8 

4  11 

0 

9 

0 

5  S 

0 

9  8 

5  5 

0  10 

0 

5  8 

0  10  6 

5  0 

0 

8 

15 

5  3 

0 

9  6 

5  6 

0  9 

13 

5  9 

0  10  4 

5  2 

0 

9 

2 

5  5 

0 

9  9 

5  8 

0  10 

0 

5  11 

0  10  8 

5  4 

0 

9 

4 

5  7 

0 

9  12 

5  10 

0  10 

3 

6  1 

0  10  9 

5  6 

0 

9 

7 

5  9 

0 

9  14 

6  0 

0  10 

4 

6  3 

0  10  11 

5  8 

0 

9 

9 

5  11 

0 

10  0 

6  2 

0  10 

7 

6  5 

0  10  13 

5  10 

0 

9 

11 

6  1 

0 

10  2 

6  4 

0  10 

8 

6  7 

0  10  15 

6  0 

0 

9 

13 

6  3 

0 

10  4 

6  6 

0  10 

10 

6  9 

0  11  0 

6  2 

0 

9 

15 

6  5 

0 

10  5 

6  8 

0  10 

12 

6  11 

0  11  2 

6  4 

0 

10 

1 

6  7 

0 

10  7 

6  10 

0  10 

14 

7  1 

0  11  4 

6  6 

0 

10 

3 

6  9 

0 

10  9 

7  0 

0  11 

0 

7  3 

0  11  6 

16  9 

0 

10 

6 

7  0 

0 

10  12 

7  3 

0  11 

3 

7  6 

0  11  9 

|7'  0 

0 

10 

10 

7  3 

0 

11  0 

7  6 

0  11 

6 

7  9 

0  11  12 

7  3 

0 

10 

14 

7  6 

0  1]   4 

7  9 

0  11 

10 

8  0 

1  0  0 

7  6 

0 

11 

1 

7  9 

0 

11   7 

8  0 

0  11 

13 

8  3 

1  0  3 

r    ^ 

0 

11 

5 

8  0 

0 

11  11 

8  3 

1  0 

0 

8  6 

1  0  6 

8  0 

0 

11 

8 

8  3 

0 

11  14 

8  6 

1  0 

4 

8  9 

1  0  10 

8  3 

0 

11 

12 

8  6 

1 

0  1 

8  9 

1  0 

'7 

9  0 

1  0  12 

8  6 

0 

11 

15 

8  9 

1 

0  4 

9  0 

1  0 

10 

9  3 

1  1  0 

8  9 

1 

0 

2 

9  0 

1 

0  8 

9  3 

1  0 

13 

9  6 

1   1  1 

I9  1 

1 

0 

7 

9  4 

1 

0  12I 

9  7 

1  1 

1 

10  0 

1   1  7 

CALCULilTIONS  AND  TABLES. 


SOi 


YABN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  FOR  NO.  ISO. 


" 

At5«. 

1 

At  5s.  3d 

r 

•  * 

At  65.  6d. 

At  55.  9dL 

Vo. 

P« 

lb. 

peripy.  j 

perllh 

perppy.  1 

pcvlb. 

perfpy. 

p« 

IV. 

Mf  •wr- 

f. 

d. 

f.  tf. 

16      «.  d. 

«.  <f. 

16 

«•  <<• 

f.  d.  16 

•• 

d. 

f.  if.   16 

190  u  ^ 

S 

1     0 

11       9     8 

1     1 

0 

9  11 

1     1     6 

10 

8 

1     1   18 

163  U    ^ 

9 

1     1 

0     10     0 

1     1 

5 

10     5 

1     1  11 

10 

6 

18     0 

164  D  10 

I 

1     1 

4     10     4 

1     1 

10 

10     7 

1     1  15 

10 

10 

18     4 

166 1  10 

6 

1     1 

10 

10     9 

1     8 

0 

11     O 

1     3     5 

11 

3 

1     8  10 

168  1  10 

11 

1     8 

O 

11     8 

1     8 

5 

11     5 

1     8  11 

11 

8 

15     0 

1701  11 

4 

1     8 

6 

11     7 

1     8 

11 

11    10 

1     5     0 

la 

1 

1     5     5 

173  1  11 

9 

1    a 

13 

13    0 

1     3 

1 

13     5 

1     5     6 

18 

6 

1     5  11 

174  01^ 

3 

1     5 

1 

13     5 

1     3 

6 

i3     8 

13  11 

13 

U 

1     4     0 

176112 

7 

1     5 

7     13  10 
13     15     5 

1     3 

13 

13     1 

1     4     0 

15 

4 

1     4     5 

178  B  15 

0 

1     5 

1     4 

1 

13     6 

1     4     6 

15 

9 

14  1} 

180     12^ 

5 

1     4 

1 

15     8 

1     4 

6 

13  11 

1     4  11 

l4 

a 

1     5    O 

188     15 

10 

1     4 

6 

14     1 

1     4 

11 

14     4 

1     5     0 

14 

7 

1     5     4 

184     14 

5 

1     4 

13 

14     6 

1     5 

0 

14     9 

1     5     5 

15 

0 

1     5     9 

186     14 

8 

1     5 

0 

14  11 

1     5 

5 

15     8 

15     9 

15 

5 

1     5  14 

188     15 

1 

1     5 

5 

IS     4 

1     5 

10 

15     7 

1     5  14 

15 

10 

1     6     9 

190.    15 

6 

I     5 

10 

15     9 

1     5 

14     16     0 

16     5 

16 

5 

I     6     8 

198     15 

11 

1     5 

14 

16     3 

1     6 

3     16     5 

1     6     8 

16 

8 

1     6  18 

194     16 

5 

1     6 

4 

16     8 

1     6 

9     16  11 

1     6  15 

17 

a 

1     7     1 

196     16 

U 

1     6 

11 

17     8 

1     7 

0    17     5 

17     4 

17 

8 

1     7     9 

198     17 

5 

1     7 

0 

17     8 

1     7 

4     17  U 

1     7     9 

18 

a 

1     7  15 

900     17 

11 

1     7 

5 

18     8 

1     7 

10    18     5 

1     7  14 

18 

8 

1     8     9 

908     IS 

7 

I     7 

14 

18  10 

1     8 

8     19     1 

1     8     6 

19 

4 

1     8  11 

904     19 

5 

1     8 

6 

19     6 

1     8 

10    19     9 

1     8  15 

80 

0 

1     9     5 

906     Id 

11 

1     8 

14 

30     8 

1     9 

8    80     5 

1     9     6 

80 

8 

1     9  10 

908     80 

7 

1     9 

6 

80  10 

1     9 

10    21      1 

1      9  14 

31 

4 

1  10    a 

810 

81 

5 

1     9 

14 

81     6 

1   10 

9    81     9 

1   10     6 

38 

0 

1   10  10 

818 

31 

11 

1  10 

5 

38     8 

1  10 

9 

38     5 

1  10  15 

23 

8 

1  11    a 

814 

33 

7 

1   10 

13 

33  10 

1   11 

0 

33     1 

1   11     4 

35 

4 

1  11     s 

816 

23 

5 

1   11 

4 

33     ^ 

1  11 

8 

33     9 

1   11   13 

34 

0 

3    0    o 

818 

23 

11 

1  11 

11 

34     8 

1   11 

15 

34    5 

3     0     5 

34 

8 

8     0     7 

880 

34 

7 

8    0 

8 

84  10 

3     0 

6 

35     1 

8     0  10 

35 

4 

3     0  14 

888 

35 

5 

3    0 

11 

35     8 

8     1 

0 

2S  11 

8     1     5 

36 

a 

3     1     S 

884 

36 

5 

8     1 

4 

36     6 

3     1 

8 

36     9 

8     I   12 

37 

0 

8     3     O 

886 

37 

1 

3     1 

14 

87     4 

3     8 

8 

37     7 

9     9     5 

37 

10 

8     8     9 

838 

37 

11 

8     8 

7 

88     3 

3    a 

11 

38     5 

8     8  15 

88 

8 

3     5     8 

850 

38 

9 

3     5 

0 

89     0, 

8     5 

5 

39     5 

8     3     8 

89 

6 

8     5  11 

258 

89 

7 

8     5 

8 

39  10 

3     5 

13 

51      1 

8     4     0 

30 

4 

8     4     5 

854 

30 

5 

8     4 

1 

30     8 

3     4 

4 

30  11 

3     4     8 

51 

S 

8    4  la 

836 

31 

5 

3     4 

9 

31     6 

8     4 

15 

51     9 

8     5     0 

58 

0 

8     5     4 

858 

53 

1 

8     5 

8 

33     4 

3     5 

5; 

58     7 

8     5     9 

52 

lO 

8     5  1# 

8s 
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ART  OF  WEAVING. 


YARN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  FOR  NO.  120. 


At6s. 

At  6s.  3^. 

At  65. 

.6(L 

1     At  65.  ML 

No. 

per  lb. 

peripy. 

p«rlb. 

per  spy. 

p«rlb 

per  spy. 

per  lb- 

pertpy. 

s. 

d. 

«.  <f.   16 

d. 

f.  cT.  16 

s.    d. 

«• 

d.   16 

«•    d. 

t.  d.  16 

80 

4 

H 

1     0     4 

H 

1     0  15 

5     Oj 

I 

1   10 

5     5i 

1      2     4 

83 

4 

7 

1     0     8 

10 

1     0  18 

5     1 

1     9 

5     4 

1      2     4 

84 

4 

H 

0  11    14 

lOi 

1     0    8 

5     IJ 

1     8 

5     4i 

1      1   18 

86 

4 

8 

0  11    12 

11 

1     0     5 

5     2 

1     0 

5     5 

1      1   10 

88 

4 

H 

0  11   10 

5 

111 

1     0     4 

5     21 

0  14 

5     5j 

1      1     8 

90 

4 

9 

0  11     6 

0 

1     0    0 

5     8 

0     9 

5     6 

1      1     8 

9S 

4 

10 

0  11     5 

5 

1 

0  11   15 

5     4 

0     8 

5     7 

1      1     2 

94 

4 

11 

0  11     4 

5 

2 

0  11    14 

5     5 

0     8 

5     8 

1      1     0 

96 

5 

0 

0  11     4 

5 

8 

0  11   18 

5     6 

0     6 

5     9 

1      0  15 

98 

5 

1 

0  11     8 

5 

4 

0  11    12 

5     7 

0     5 

5  10 

1     0  14 

100 

5 

2 

0  11     8 

5 

5 

0  11   11 

5     8 

0     4 

5  11 

1     0  12 

102 

5 

8 

0  11     2 

5 

6 

0  11    10 

5     9 

0     8 

6     0 

1      0  11 

104 

5 

4 

0  11      1 

5 

7 

0  119 

5  10 

0     2 

6     1 

1      0  10 

106 

5 

5 

0  11     0 

5 

8 

0  11     8 

5  11 

0     1 

6     2 

1      0     9 

108 

5 

6 

0  11     0 

5 

9 

0  11     8 

6     0 

0     0 

6     8 

10     8 

110 

5 

7 

0  11     0 

5 

10 

0  11     8 

6     1 

1 

0     0 

6     4 

10     7 

lis 

5 

8 

0  10  15 

5 

11 

0  11     7       6     2 

0 

11   14 

6     5 

10     6 

114 

5 

9 

0  10  14 

6 

0 

0  11     6      6     3 

0 

11   14 

6     6 

10     5 

116 

5 

10 

0  11     0 

6 

1 

0  11     8       6     4 

0 

11   15 

6     7 

1     0     5 

118 

5 

11 

0  10  18 

6 

2 

0  11     4 

6     5 

0 

11   IS 

6     8 

10    8 

ISO 

6 

0 

0  10  12 

6 

8 

0  11     2 

6     6 

0 

11   10 

6     9 

1     0     0 

ISS 

6 

2 

0  10  12 

6 

5 

0  11     5 

6     8 

0 

11   12 

6  11 

1     0     4 

1S4 

6 

4 

0  11     0 

6 

7 

0  11     8 

6  10 

0 

11   15 

7     1 

10     6 

1S6 

6 

6 

0  11     2 

6 

9 

0  11     9 

7     0 

0     0 

7     8 

1     0     7 

128 

6 

8 

0  11     4 

6 

11 

0  11   11 

7     2 

0     1 

7     5 

10     8 

180 

6 

10 

0  11     6 

7 

1 

0  11   12 

7     4 

0     8 

7     7 

1      0  10 

I5S 

7 

0 

0  118 

7 

8 

0  11   14 

7     6 

0     4 

7     9 

1     0  11 

184 

7 

2 

0  11     8 

7 

5 

0  11   15 

7     8 

0     5 

7  11 

1      0  12 

186 

7 

4 

0  11    10 

7 

7 

1     0     0 

7  10 

0     7 

8     1 

1     0  IS 

188 

7 

6 

0  11   12 

7 

9 

1     0     2 

8     0 

0     8 

8     8 

1     0  M 

140 

7 

9 

0  11   15 

8 

0 

1     0     5 

8     8 

0     8 

8     6 

1      1     1 

14S 

8 

0 

1     0     8 

8 

8 

10     8 

8     6 

0  15 

8     9 

1      1     5 

144 

8 

8 

1     0     6 

8 

6 

1     0  10 

8     9 

1     2 

9     0 

1      1     8 

146      8 

6 

1     0     9 

8 

9 

1     0  15 

9     0 

1     5 

9     8 

1      1    11 

148      8 

9 

1     0  12 

9 

0 

11     2 

9     8 

1     8 

9     6 

1      1   14 

150 

9 

0 

1     1     0 

9 

8 

1      1     5 

9     6 

I   11 

9     9 

1      2     0 

1851 

9 

8 

1      1     2 

9 

6 

1      1     8 

9     9 

1   14 

10     0 

1      2     8 

154 

9 

6 

1      1     5 

9 

9 

1      1   11 

10     0     1 

2     0 

10     8 

I      2     6 

1561 

9 

9 

1      1     8 

10 

0 

1      1   14 

10    8     1 

2     8 

10     6 

1     2     8 

1581 

10 

1 

1     1   12 

10 

4 

1     2     2 

10     7 

1 

2     8 

10  10 

1      2  11 

CALCULATIONS  AND  TABLES. 
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TARN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  FOR  NO.  120. 


No. 

At6s. 

n 

At  6s.  Sd. 

At  6«.  6if. 

At  69.  9d. 

INorlb.! 

per  »py.  | 

pw 

lb. 

peripj.  1 

per 

lb. 

perepy. 

per 

lb. 

Ifwpy. 

«.  d. 

#• 

d. 

16 

«• 

d. 

#. 

d. 

16 

«. 

d. 

1.  d. 

16 

«. 

d. 

s. 

d.  16 

1«0  10  5 

S 

1 

10 

8 

2 

6 

10 

11 

1  2 

12 

11 

2 

3  1 

162  10  9 

2 

5 
9 

11 

0 

2 

10 

11 

3 

1  3 

0 

11 

6 

3  5 

164  n  1 

2 

11 

4 

2 

15 

11 

7 

1  3 

4 

11 

10 

3  9 

166 

11  6 

3 

0 

11 

9 

3 

4 

12 

0 

1  3 

8 

12 

3 

3  13 

168 

11  11 

3 

5 

12 

2 

3 

10 

12 

5 

1  4 

0 

12 

8 

4  4 

170 

12  4 

3 

10 

12 

7 

4 

0 

12 

10 

1  4 

4 

13 

1 

4  10 

172 

12  9 

4 

0 

13 

0 

4 

5 

13 

3 

1  4 

10 

13 

6 

4  15 

174 

13  2 

4 

5 

13 

5 

4 

10 

15 

8 

1  4 

15 

13 

11 

5  4 

176 

15  7 

4 

10 

13 

10 

5 

0 

14 

1 

1  5 

4 

14 

4 

5  9 

178 

14  0 

5 

0 

14 

3 

5 

4 

14 

6 

1  5 

9 

14 

9 

5  14 

180 

14  5 

5 

5 

14 

8 

5 

9 

U 

11 

1  5 

15 

15 

2 

6  3 

182 

14  10 

5 

9 

15 

1 

5 

14 

15 

4 

1  6 

3 

.15 

7 

6  8 

184 

15  3 

5 

14 

15 

6 

6 

3 

15 

9 

1  6 

8 

16 

0 

6  12 

186 

15  8 

6 

3 

IS 

11 

6 

8 

16 

2 

1  6 

12 

16 

5 

7  0 

188 

16  1 

6 

8 

16 

4 

6 

12 

16 

7 

1  7 

0 

16 

10 

7  5 

190 

16  6 

6 

12 

16 

9 

7 

0 

17 

0 

1  7 

5 

17 

3 

7  10 

192 

16  11 

7 

0 

17 

2 

7 

5 

17 

5 

1  7 

9 

17 

8 

7  14 

194 

17  5 

7 

6 

17 

8 

7 

10 

17 

11 

1  7 

15 

18 

2 

8  3 

196 

17  11 

7 

13 

18 

2 

8 

1 

16 

5 

1  8 

6 

18 

8 

8  11 

198 

18  5 

8 

1 

18 

8 

8 

6 

18 

11 

1  8 

10 

19 

2 

8  14 

20oll8  11 

8 

7 

19 

2 

8 

11 

19 

5 

1  9 

0 

19 

8 

9  4 

202 

19  7 

8 

15  19 

10 

9 

3 

20 

1 

1  9 

8 

80 

4 

9  12 

20( 

20  3 

9 

7 

20 

6 

9 

11 

SO 

9 

1  10 

0 

21 

0 

10  3 

906 

20  11 

9 

15 

21 

2 

10 

3 

21 

5 

1  10 

7 

21 

8 

10  11 

308 

21  7 

10 

6 

21 

10 

10 

11 

22 

1 

1  10 

15 

22 

4 

11  3 

210 

22  3 

10 

14 

22 

6 

11 

2 

22 

9 

1  11 

6 

23 

0 

1 

11  11 

212 

22  11 

11 

6 

23 

2 

11 

10 

23 

5 

1  11 

14 

23 

8 

2 

0  2 

214 

S3  7 

U 

13 

23 

10 

2 

0 

0 

24 

1 

2  0 

5 

24 

4 

2 

0  9 

216 

24  3 

2 

0 

4 

24 

6 

2 

0 

8 

24 

9 

2  0 

IS 

26 

0 

2 

1  0 

218 

24  11 

2 

0 

11 

S5 

2 

2 

0 

15 

25 

5 

2  1 

3 

25 

8 

2 

1  6 

220 

2S     7 

2 

1 

2  25 

10 

2 

1 

5 

26 

1 

10 

26 

4 

2 

1  13 

222 

26  S 

2 

1 

11  26 

8 

2 

1 

15 

26 

11 

2  2 

3 

27 

2 

2 

2  6 

224 

27  3 

2 

2 

4  27 

6 

2 

2 

8 

27 

9 

2  2 

12 

28 

0 

2 

3  0 

226 

28  1 

2 

2 

13 

28 

4 

2 

3 

1 

28 

7 

2  3 

5 

28 

10 

2 

3  8 

228 

28  11 

2 

3 

6 

29 

2 

2 

3 

10 

29 

5 

2  3 

14 

29 

8 

2 

4  0 

iSO 

29  9 

2 

3 

11 

30 

0 

2 

3 

15 

30 

3 

2  4 

3 

30 

6 

2 

4  7 

232 

30  7 

2 

4 

8 

30 

10 

2 

4 

U 

31 

1 

2  4 

15 

31 

4 

2 

5  2 

234 

31  5 

2 

5 

0 

31 

8 

2 

5 

4 

31 

11 

2  5 

8 

32 

2 

2 

5  11 

236 

32  3 

2 

S 

8 

32 

6 

2 

5 

11 

32 

9 

2  5 

15 

33 

0 

2 

6  2 

238 

33  1 

2 

6 

0 

33 

4 

2 

6 

4 

33 

7 

2  6 

8 

33 

10 

2 

6  11 

508 


A^T  OF  WEAVING, 


YARN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICK  FOR  NO.  120. 


At  78. 

At  Is.  Sd. 

At  78.  M. 

At  78.  9d. 

No. 

per  lb. 

per  ipy.  |  per  lb. 

per  spy. 

per  lb. 

peripj. 

per  lb. 

per  spy. 

If. 

d. 

«•  d. 

16 

t. 

d. 

«.  d. 

16 

t. 

d. 

9.  d.  16 

$.   d. 

t.  d.  16 

80 

5 

«* 

1     3 

0 

5 

9f 

1     3 

10 

6 

04 

14     5 

6     34 
6     4 

1     5    0 

82 

5 

7 

1     2 

14 

5 

10 

1     3 

9 

6 

1 

1     4     4 

1     4  14 

84 

5 

74 

1     2 

8 

5 

104 

1     3 

9 

6 

14 

1     3  11 

6     4J 

1     4     4 

86 

5 

8 

1     2 

4 

5 

11 

1     2 

14 

6 

2 

1     8     8 

6    5 

1     4     2 

88 

5 

8* 

1     2 

2     5 

114 

1     2 

12 

6 

24 

1     3     5 

6     54 

1     4    0 

90 

5 

9 

1     1 

18     6 

0 

1     2 

6 

6 

3 

13     0 

6     6 

1     3  10 

9S 

5 

10 

1     1 

11 

6 

1 

1     2 

4 

6 

4 

1     2  14 

6     7 

I     3     8 

94 

5 

11 

1     1 

9 

6 

2 

1     2 

3 

6 

5 

1     2  12 

6     8 

1     8     5 

96 

6 

0 

1     1 

8 

6 

3 

1     2 

1 

6 

6 

1     2  10 

6     9 

I     3     3 

98 

6 

1 

1     1 

6 

6 

4 

1     2 

0 

6 

7 

1     2     8 

6  10 

I     8     1 

100 

6 

2 

1     1 

5 

6 

5 

1     1 

14 

6 

8 

1     2     6 

6  11 

13     0 

108 

6 

8 

I     1 

4 

6 

6 

1     1 

12 

6 

9 

1     2     6 

7     0 

1     2  15 

104 

6 

4 

1     1 

2 

6 

7 

1      1 

11 

6 

10 

1     2     3 

7     1 

1     2  11 

106 

6 

5 

1     1 

1 

6 

8 

1     1 

9 

6 

11 

1     2     1 

7     3 

1     2  10 

108 

6 

6 

1     1 

0 

6 

9 

1     1 

8 

7 

0 

12    0 

7     3 

12     8 

110 

6 

7 

1     0 

15 

6 

10 

1     1 

7 

1 

1     1   15 

7     4 

1     2     6 

lis 

6 

8 

I     0 

14 

6 

11 

1     1 

5 

2 

1     1   13 

7     5 

I     2     5 

114 

6 

9 

1     0 

13 

7 

0 

1     1 

6 

3 

1     1   14 

7     6 

1  .«     5 

116 

6 

10 

1     0 

12 

7 

1 

1      1 

4 

4 

1     1  12 

7     7 

1     2    3 

118 

6 

11 

1     0 

11 

7 

2 

1      1 

9 

5 

1     1     9 

7     8 

1     2    0 

130 

0 

1     0 

8 

7 

3 

1     1 

0 

6 

1     1     6 

7     9 

1     1   14 

193 

2 

1     0 

11 

7 

5 

1      I 

2 

6 

1     1     9 

7  11 

1     2    0 

124 

4 

1     0 

IS 

7 

7 

1     1 

3 

10 

1     1   10 

8     1 

1     2     1 

136 

6 

1     0 

14 

7 

9 

1      I 

4 

8 

0 

1     1   11 

8    3 

12     2 

1S8 

8 

1     0 

IS 

7 

11 

1     1 

5 

8 

2 

1     1   12 

8     5 

1     2    3 

180 

10 

1     1 

0 

8 

1 

1      1 

7 

8 

4 

1     1   14 

8     7 

1     2     4 

193 

0 

1     1 

1 

8 

3 

1     1 

8 

8 

6 

1     1   14 

8     9 

1     2     5 

134 

8 

2 

1      1 

2 

8 

5 

1     1 

8 

8 

8 

1      1   15 

8  11 

1     2     5 

136 

8 

4 

1     1 

4 

8 

7 

1      1 

10 

8 

10 

1     2     0 

9     1 

1     2     7 

138 

8 

6 

1     1 

5 

8 

9 

1     1 

11 

9 

0 

1     2     1 

9    3 

1     2    8 

140 

8 

9 

1     1 

8 

9 

0 

1     1 

14 

9 

3 

1     2     4 

9     6 

1     2  10 

143 

;9 

0 

1     1 

11 

9 

3 

1     2 

1 

9 

6 

1     2     7 

9     9 

1     2  13 

144 

9 

3 

1      1 

14 

9 

6 

1     2 

4 

9 

9 

1     2  10 

10    0 

1     3    0 

146 

9 

6 

1     2 

1 

9 

9 

1     2 

7 

10 

0 

1     2  12 

10    3 

1     3    3 

148 

9 

9 

1     2 

4 

10 

0 

1     2 

9 

10 

3 

1     2  15 

10     6 

1     3     5 

150 

10 

0 

1     2 

6 

10 

3 

1     2 

12 

10 

6 

1     3     2 

10     9 

1     3     8 

1S3 

10 

3 

1     2 

9 

10 

6 

1     2 

15 

10 

9 

1     3     4 

11     0 

1     3  10 

154 

10 

6 

1     2 

11 

10 

9 

1     3 

1 

11 

0 

1     3     7 

11     3 

1     3  12 

156 

10 

9 

I     2 

14 

11 

0 

1     3 

4 

11 

3 

1     3     9 

11     6 

1     3  15 

158 

11 

1 

1     3 

0 

11 

4 

'1     3 

6 

11 

7 

1     3  13 

11    10 

1     4     1 

CALCUI«ATIONf  AND  TABLSS. 
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TARN  SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  POR  NIK  120. 


At  75. 

1  At  75. 

3dL  1  At  75. 

6d. 

At  75. 

9dl 

Nok 

P« 

IK 

per  tpy.  1  par 

lb. 

peripy.  1 

P« 

lb. 

pw  •py- 1  pw 

tb. 

peripy. 

f» 

d. 

«• 

d. 

16 

•» 

d. 

t. 

rf. 

16 

f. 

4. 

f. 

d. 

16  f. 

d. 

«• 

d.  16 

160 

11 

5 

8 

6 

11 

8 

8 

18 

11 

11 

4 

1  18 

2 

4  6 

16S 

11 

9 

8 

11 

IS 

0 

4 

0 

18 

8 

4 

5  18 

6 

4  11 

164 

18 

1 

8 

14  18 

4 

4 

4 

18 

7 

4 

9 

lis 

10 

4  14 

166 

18 

6 

4 

8  18 

9 

4 

8 

18 

0 

4 

18 

18 

8 

5  8 

168 

18 

11 

4 

9  18 

8 

4 

15 

18 

5 

5 

4 

18 

6 

5  9 

170 

IS 

4 

4 

15  18 

7 

5 

4 

18 

10 

5 

9 

14 

1 

5  14 

178 

15 

9 

5 

4  14 

0 

5 

9 

14 

8 

5 

14 

14 

6 

6  8 

174 

14 

8 

5 

9  14 

5 

5 

14 

14 

8 

6 

8 

14 

11 

6  8 

176 

14 

7 

5 

14  14 

10 

6 

8 

15 

1 

6 

8 

15 

4 

6  13 

178 

15 

0 

6 

8  15 

8 

6 

8 

15 

6 

6 

18 

15 

9 

7  9 

180 

15 

5 

6 

8  15 

8 

6 

18 

15 

11 

7 

1 

16 

8 

7  6 

18S 

15 

10 

6 

18  16 

1 

7 

0 

16 

4 

7 

5 

16 

7 

7  10 

184 

16 

8 

7 

I 

16 

6 

7 

6 

16 

9 

7 

10 

17 

0 

8  0 

186 

16 

8 

7 

5 

16 

11 

7 

10 

17 

8 

7 

15 

17 

5 

8  8 

188 

17 

1 

7 

10 

17 

4 

7 

14  17 

7 

8 

8 

17 

10 

8  8 

190 

17 

6 

7 

14 

17 

9 

8 

8  18 

0 

8 

8 

18 

8 

8  Ul 

192 

17 

11 

8 

S 

18 

8 

8 

7  18 

5 

8 

11 

18 

8 

9  0 

194 

18 

5 

8 

8 

18 

8 

8 

IS  18 

11 

9 

0 

19 

8 

9  5 

196 

18 

11 

8 

15 

19 

8 

9 

8  19 

5 

9 

8 

19 

8 

* 

9  18 

198 

19 

5 

9 

8|l9 

8 

9 

8  19 

11 

9 

18 

SO 

8 

10  0 

SCO 

19 

U 

9 

4190 

8 

9 

18  SO 

5 

10 

0 

80 

8 

10  5 

SOS 

SO 

7 

10 

0 

SO 

10 

10 

4  81 

1 

10 

8  81 

4 

10  18 

S04 

81 

8 

10 

8 

fil 

6 

10 

18 

SI 

9 

11 

0  2U 

0  1 

11  4 

S06 

81 

11 

10 

15 

»i 

8 

11 

8 

22 

5 

11 

8  88 

8 

1 

11  18 

soe 

SS 

7 

11 

8 

88 

10 

11 

11 

S3 

I 

0 

0  88 

4 

8 

0  8 

SIO 

88 

8 

1 

11 

15 

88 

6 

0 

8 

88 

9 

0 

7  84 

0 

8 

0  11 

SIS 

88 

11 

8 

0 

6 

84 

8 

0 

10 

84 

5 

0 

14 

84 

8 

8 

1  8 

S14 

84 

7 

8 

0 

18 

84 

10 

8 

1 

1 

25 

1 

1 

5 

85 

4 

8 

1   9 

S16 

85 

8 

8 

1 

4 

85 

6 

8 

1 

8 

25 

9 

1 

18 

86 

0 

8 

8  0 

S18 

85 

11 

8 

1- 

U 

1 

26 

8 

8 

1 

14 

26 

5 

8 

8 

86 

8 

8 

8  6 

SSO 

86 

7 

8 

8 

1 

96 

10 

8 

8 

5 

87 

1 

8 

9 

87 

4 

8 

S  13 

SSS 

87 

5 

2 

S 

10 

87 

8 

8 

8 

14 

87 

11 

8 

8 

88 

8 

8 

8  6 

2S4 

88 

8 

8 

8 

8 

88 

6 

8 

8 

8 

88 

9 

8 

11 

89 

0 

8 

8  15 

SS6 

89 

1 

8 

8 

IS 

89 

4 

8 

4 

0 

89 

7 

4 

4 

89 

10 

8 

4  8 

S98 

89 

11 

8 

4 

5 

80 

8 

8 

4 

9 

80 

5 

4 

18  30 

8 

8 

5  0 

SSO 

80 

9 

8 

4 

10 

81 

0 

8 

4 

14 

31 

3 

5 

8  81 

6 

8 

5  6 

S3S 

81 

7 

8 

8 

6 

81 

10 

8 

5 

9 

38 

1 

5 

18  88 

4 

8 

6  1 

S34 

88 

5 

8 

5 

I5l89 

8 

8 

6 

8 

38 

11 

6 

6  88 

a 

8 

6  10 

S36 

88 

8 

8 

6 

6  |88 

6 

8 

6 

10 

33 

9 

6 

18  34 

0 

8 

7  1 

S38 

84 

1 

8 

6 

15 

34 

4 

8 

7 

8 

84 

7 

7 

6 

B34 

10 

8 

7  9 

310 


ART  OF  WEAVING. 


WILLIAM  HU88£rS(£sg.)  Fucu. 


t 

S. 

D. 

8.  D. 

II 

8.  D. 

100 

4 

2 

134 

6  2 

|l68 

10  11 

102 

4 

3 

136 

6  4 

pi70 

11  4 

104 

4 

4 

138 

6  6 

172 

11  9 

106 

4 

5 

140 

6  9 

174 

12  2 

108 

4 

6 

142 

7  0 

176 

12  7 

110 

4 

7 

144 

7  3 

178 

13  0 

112 

4 

8 

146 

7  6 

180 

13  5 

114 

4 

9 

148 

7  9 

182 

IS  10 

116 

4 

10 

150 

8  0 

184 

14  3 

118 

4 

11 

152 

8  3 

186 

14  8 

120 

5 

0 

154 

8  6 

188 

15  1 

122 

5 

2 

156 

8  9 

190 

15  6 

124 

5 

4 

158 

9  1 

192 

15  11 

126 

5 

6 

160 

9  5 

194 

16  5 

128 

5 

8 

162 

9  9 

196 

16  11 

ISO 

5 

10 

164 

10  1 

198 

17  5 

132 

6 

0 

]166 

10  6 

200 

17  11 

Giatgiw,  lit  Mayt  1824. 

BENJAMIN  GRAT*S  (Esq.)  List,  Late  Anooati,  Maneheitar. 

8.  D. 

142 

8.  D. 

8.   D. 

100 

4  2 

7  0 

184 

14   3 

102 

4  3 

144 

7  3 

186 

14  8 

104 

4  4 

146 

7  6 

188 

15  1 

106 

4  5 

148 

7  9 

190 

15  7 

108 

4  6 

150 

8  0 

192 

16  1 

110 

4  7 

152 

8  3 

194 

16  7 

112 

4  8 

154 

8  6 

196 

17  1 

114 

4  9 

156 

8  9 

198 

17  7 

116 

4  10 

158 

9  1 

200 

18  1 

118 

4  11 

160 

9  5 

202 

18  9 

120 

5  0 

162 

9  9 

204 

19  5 

122 

5  2 

164 

10  1 

206 

20  1 
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